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Introduction 


HE Latter-day Saints have always been a singing people. 
Some of their greatest sermons and messages have come 
through the avenue of song. 


‘The hymns we sing, speak what we are and what we be- 
lieve. Faith and sorrow, hope and courage, trust and obedience, 
joy and thanksgiving—all are spoken from the heart in the song.” 


The Lord Himself acclaimed the power of music when, in 
July, 1830, only three rhonths after the Church was organized, He 
gave a revelation through the Prophet Joseph. Smith, directed to 
Emma Smith, the Prophet's wife, part of which reads as follows: 


“And it shall be given thee, also, to make a selection of sacred hymns, 
as it shall be given thee, which is pleasing unto me, to be had in my 
Church. For my soul delighteth in the song of the heart; yea, the song 
of the righteous is a prayer unto me, and it shall be answered with a 
blessing upon their heads. . . . Verily, verily, I say unto you that this 
is my voice unto all.” 


Emma Smith selected the hymns, and two volumes were 
published—the first in 1835 with ninety selections, the second in 
1841 with three hundred forty selections. These hymns were for 
the most part those already in use; nevertheless, there were a 
number of talented hymnologists in the Church at that time, not- 
ably W. W. Phelps and Parley P. Pratt, and Emma Smith's 
compilations contained many of their contributions. These early 
hymns expounded the truths of the newly revealed Gospel and 
gave the songs of the Church their destinctive characteristics. A 
revised hymn book in general use for many years was published 
by Brigham Young, Parley P. Pratt and John Taylor, in Manches- 
ter, England, in 1840. Twenty-five editions of this little volume 
were published. 


Prior to the arrival in Salt Lake valley many of the Latter-day 


Saint songs were put to old tunes already used by the people, 
many of whose composers were not known; and even afterwards 
war and sentimental tunes were commandeered to fit the inspira- 
tional hymns. 


No exclusive inspiration or honor is claimed by the Latter-day 
Saints for music and song; they are indebted to Isaac Watts, 
Charles and John Wesley, Dwight L. Moody, Henry F. Lyte, 
James Montgomery, Bishop Ken, Handel, Haydn, Mendelssohn, 
and others, for many hymns and songs that are in harmony with 
their faith. 


A number of hymns not of Mormon origin have been included 
in this volume. In justfication it may be said that many of them— 
hundreds of years old—have been set to tunes composed by Latter- 
day Saint musicians. A few others, like “Abide With Me,” and 
“Lead, Kindly Light,” have been included because of their universal 
use and adoption by Latter-day Saint congregations. 


Many of the favorite hymns of the Church were written 
under trying and sometimes tragic circumstances. They have 
cheered the Saints in time of trouble, buoyed them up in their 
faith, and helped them to “‘stand firm under the pressure of life.”’ 


It is the purpose of the writer to tell the stories of some of 
these hymns, and relate the circumstances as far as known, sur- 
rounding their origin. They are not printed in alphabetical or 
chronological order, and are largely reprints from the Improvement 
Era, used by permission of the publishers of that magazine. 


The stories are not written from the standpoint of a learned 
musician. No scientific analysis of music or song is undertaken, 
but rather they are the product of one who loves to sing the songs 
of Zion and desires to understand and assist others in understanding 
their origin and message. 


Grateful acknowledgement, for help and valuable assistance 
is accorded the following: President Heber J. Grant, Nephi L. 


Morris, John Henry Evans, J. Sterling Wheelwright, Richard L. 
Evans, A. Hamer Reiser, Annie Wells Cannon, Tracy Y. Cannon, 
Levi Edgar Young, H. Augustus Smith, Melvin J. Ballard, A. Wil- 
liam Lund, Andrew Jenson, Alvin F, Smith, C. W. Birkinshaw, 
Wilford W. Emery, J. A. Bywater, Lee Greene Richards and 
others. They have lightened the burden of preparing and printing 
these song stories. 


If this humble effort shall result in greater understanding 
and appreciation of our hymns, and more warmth in their rendition 
the objective of the author will have been achieved. 


Salt Lake City, Utah GrorcE D. PypeEr. 
1939 
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Hymn By ELIZA R. SNOW 
Tune By JAMES McGRANAHAN 
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O my Father, Thou that dwellest I had learned to call Thee Father, 
In the high and glorious place! Through Thy spirit from on high; 
When shall I regain Thy presence, But until the Key of Knowledge 
And again behold Thy face? Was restored, I knew not why. 
In Thy holy habitation, In the heavens are parents single? 
id my spirit once reside; No; the thought makes reason stare! 
In my first primeval childhood Truth is reason, Truth eternal 
Was I nurtured near Thy side. Tells me I’ve a Mother there. 
F Th wise and glorious purpose When I leave this frail existence, 
ou hast placed me here on earth, Mites I lay this moctal by, 


And withheld the recollection 
Of my former friends and birth; — > may I aye a? 
Yet ofttimes a secret something fm your royal courts pile ale 
Whispered, “You're a stranger Then, at length, when I’ve completed 
here;’ All you sent me forth to do, 


And I felt that I had wandered With your mutual approbation 
From a more exalted sphere. Let me come and dwell with you. 


Tess] 


THE AUTHOR 
EvizA RoxEy SNow SMITH 


ANY biographical stories of Eliza Roxey Snow Smith 
have been published. From thirty-five of these the 
factual data contained in this brief sketch are gleaned. 

This remarkable woman, one of the most noted among the 
women of Mormondom, was born January 21, 1804, in Becket, 
Berkshire County, Massachusetts. She was the second daughter 
of Oliver and Rosetta L. Pittibone Snow. Her grandfather was 
a revolutionary soldier. In 1806 the family, consisting of the par- 
ents and two daughters, moved to Mantua, Portage County, Ohio; 
there five other children were born. 

Though Baptists, the Snows were friends to people of all 
denominations, and their door was open to all of exemplary habits. 
The children were cultured and trained in all of the Christian vir. 
tues. Eliza was especially gifted as a writer of poetry. At the 
early age of twenty-two she gained considerable local fame by 
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writing, at the request of a number of newspapers, a requiem for 
John Adams and Thomas Jefferson, both of whom passed away on 
the same day—the day of days to Americans—July 4, 1826. Her 
poems brought her into close acquaintance with many notable schol- 
ars and theologians, among whom were Alexander Campbell, or- 
ganizer of the Campbellite church, and his fellow-worker, Sidney 
Rigdon, who later became associated with the Latter-day Saints. 


Eliza's mother and sister having joined the Church, she herself, 
after a thorough investiga- 
tion, became converted and 
was baptized April 5, 1835. 
Late in the same year she left 
her home and moved to Kirt- 
land where she taught a se- 
lect school for girls, and for a 
while was governess in the 
Prophet's family. There her 
facile pen was kept busy. Un- 
der the inspired teaching of 
the Latter-day Prophet, she 
advanced in the knowledge 
and understanding of the 
Gospel and her whole life be- 
came devoted to its spread. 
Her poems now breathed the 
inspiration of the new-found 
truth, catching the glorified 
vision of her prophet-teach- 
er. 


ELIZA ROXY SNOW SMITH 


Eliza's father, after his conversion, soon brought the mother, 
brothers and sisters to Kirtland. In 1836 they moved to Far West. 
From Far West the family moved to Adam-Ondi-Ahman, from 
which place they were driven and suffered the persecutions incident 
to those gloomy days. Back to Far West the family moved, then 
in 1839 to Quincy, Illinois, and next to La Harpe. Later, the family 
settled in Commerce, afterwards named Nauvoo. 

In Nauvoo, Eliza again taught school and wrote much. It was 


O MY FATHER 


here that she wrote ““‘O My Father,’ the hymn that has placed her 
name among the Latter-day Saint immortals. 

When the first Relief Society was organized, March 17, 1842, 
Eliza R. Snow was its secretary. On June 29, 1842, she was sealed 
to Joseph Smith for time and eternity inthe celestial law of marriage. 
On June 27, 1844, the Prophet and his brother Hyrum were mar- 
tyred. 

Grief-stricken, but undaunted, Eliza became more devoted 
than ever to her husband’s cause. She was in the exodus of Feb- 
ruary 28, 1846, wrote comforting songs for the people, and drove 
an ox team part of the Way to Winter Quarters. Her father and 
mother both died at Walnut Grove, Illinois. She began the pioneer 
journey in June, arriving in Salt Lake Valley in October, 1847. 
There she was given a home by Brigham Young, to whom she was 
married in 1849, and lived in the Lion House until the time of her 
death. 

From the time of her arrival in Salt Lake Valley until the time 
of her demise the life of this gifted woman was a busy one. She 
had charge of the women’s work in the Endowment House. In 
1866 she was set apart to preside over the Relief Societies of the 
wards and stakes of Zion, and labored in that capacity for twenty- 
one years. On October 20, 1872, Eliza began a nine months’ 
journey to the Holy Land, visiting Liverpool, London, Belgium, 
France, Genoa, Venice, Rome, Naples, Corfu, Alexandria, Jaffa, 
Jerusalem, Athens, Constantinople, and Vienna. This trip in- 
cluded a pilgrimage to the Mount of Olives where the land had been 
dedicated for the return of the Jews.* In 1875 a volume was pub- 
lished by her containing ‘Correspondence of Palestine Tourists.” 

After her return, Eliza, besides engaging in numerous other 
activities, assisted sister Aurelia Spencer Rogers in organizing the 
first Primary Association. On July 17, 1880, she was set apart 
by President John Taylor as President of the Relief Societies in all 
the world. Zina D. H. Young and Elizabeth Ann Whitney were 
her counselors and Sarah M. Kimball her secretary. Temple work 
at St. George followed. On July 17, 1882, the Deseret Hospital 
was established with Eliza R. Snow as president. 


*At the date of going to press, there are reported to be over three hundred 
thousand Jews in Palestine. 
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In 1856 her first volume of poems was published; twenty years 
later the second volume appeared. A hymn book and tune book 
she also published. First and Second Speakers, collections of 
poems and readings for Primary Associations, are credited to her 
genius. 

On December 5, 1887, in her eighty-fourth year, death claimed 
this exceptional woman. Funeral services were held in the As- 
sembly Hall, Salt Lake City, and interment was in President Brig- 
ham Young's private cemetery. 


THE HYMN 


“O My Father” is considered one of the greatest of all Latter- 
day Saint hymns, because of its unusual doctrinal content, especially 
that contained in the third stanza which projects a new thought 
into religious philosophy; namely, that we have a heavenly Mother 
in the courts on high. 

The hymn was written during a period of exciting conditions 
that finally had their tragic ending in the death of the Prophet and 
Patriarch. According to Orson F. Whitney, Eliza’s marriage to 
the Prophet took place June 29, 1842. ‘‘O My Father” was written 
in 1843. So the poetess wrote it while she was the Prophet’s wife. 
She was also a governess in his family. This close companionship 
gave her abundant opportunity to discuss with the Prophet many 
great and important things ‘pertaining to the kingdom of God.” 

It was during this period that Zina D. Huntington (afterwards 
Zina D. Young) was grieved over an unusual circumstance. Her 
mother, who had died some time before, had been buried in a 
temporary grave and it became necessary to remove the body to 
a permanent resting place. When the remains were exhumed it 
was discovered that they were partially petrified. It seemed to 
Zina as if the very foundation of the doctrine of the resurrection 
crumbled. To the question ‘Shall I know my mother when I meet 
her in the world beyond?” the Prophet responded emphatically, 
“Yes, you will know your mother there.” A firm believer in Joseph's 
divine mission, Zina D. Huntington was comforted by the promise. 
From the discussions on the resurrection and the relationship of 
man to Deity no doubt came the inspiration to Eliza R. Snow for 
the writing of ““O My Father.” The poem was written in the home 
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O MY FATHER 


of Stephen Markham, and was penned on a wooden chest, the only 
table available in her meagerly furnished room. 

The hymn is in four stanzas and is an epitome of the great 
drama of eternal life as revealed by the restored Gospel of Jesus 
Christ. 

The Prologue: The first stanza proclaims the literal Father- 


RAPHAEL'S MADONNA 


hood of God; that we were nurtured by His side in our ante-mortal 
existence, connoting the truth that we were instructed in the great 
plan, obedience to which would enable us to regain His presence 
“and again behold His face.” 

The Play: Stanza II shifts the scene to earth-life, where we 
are placed in a school to see whether we will do the things re- 
quired of us and prove our right to the promised restoration to 
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God's presence. Our recollection of ante-mortal life is withheld in 
order that we may walk by faith; yet, not to be left wholly in the 
dark, a ‘secret something,” a key that opens the door to knowl- 
edge, is given us, and through it (Stanza III) is revealed the new 
and glorious doctrine of a Mother in heaven, 


The Epilogue: Back again into the Eternal Presence our 
thoughts are projected. Through obedience, and through having 
completed all we have been commanded to do, with the ‘mutual 
approbation” of our heavenly Parents, we claim the promise made 
in our ante-mortal state. 


Truly ‘““O, My Father” is the drama of eternal life: not merely 
a hymn, but a prophecy and a revelation. 

Edward W. Tullidge, in his “Women of Mormondom,’ says 
of the hymn: 


A divine drama set to song. And as it is but a choral dramatization, 
in the simple hymn form, of the celestial themes revealed through Joseph 
Smith, it will strikingly illustrate the vast system of Mormon theology, 
which links the heavens and the earth. 


Levi Edgar Young, in The Improvement Era, Volume 17, p. 
751, June, 1914, says: 


Standing out in reverent meaning, and a poem in very spirit is ‘O 
My Father.’ . . . This hymn is the embodiment of Hebraism, of some 
God-like thought. . . . Its beauty is in its lessons that all men are divine 
and by their will are in tune with their Maker. It will live forever as a 
soul-inspiring song; it will ever be known as a philosophic lesson, for it 
gives something of the meaning of instinct and intuition, the great problems 
of the modern philosopher. 


Orson F. Whitney, in the History of Utah, Vol. 4, says: 


If all her other writings, prose and verse, were swept into oblivion, 
this poem alone, the sweetest and sublimest of all the songs of Zion, would 
perpetuate her fame and render her name immortal. But she believed, with 
Lord Byron, that a poet should do something more than make verses, and 
she put that belief into practice, laboring incessantly for the promulgation 
of her religious faith and for the teaching and counseling of the women of 
her people. 


THE TUNES 


“CO My Father” has been set to music by many Latter-day 
Saint composers, among whom may be named John Tullidge, A. C. 
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Smyth, Ebenezer Beesley, Charles J. Thomas, George Careless, 
Frank W. Merrill, Edwin F. Parry, Edward P. Kimball, Tracy Y. 
Cannon, and Evan Stephens. President Heber J. Grant, in an 
article on “Our Favorite Hymns” published in The Improvement 
Era, Volume 17, Part 2, p. 777, says: “It was first sung to the 
tune of ‘Gentle Annie’ to which melody President Young often 
had it sung.” For years it was almost universally sung to the tune 
of ‘Harwell’ from the American Tune Book. This is President 
Grant’s favorite. In 1893 it was sung at a funeral in Logan by 
Robert C. Easton to the tune of “My Redeemer,’ by James 
McGranahan, and created such a favorable impression that Frank 
W. Merrill published an adaptation which was used by Brother 
Easton at the dedicatory exercises of the Salt Lake Temple, and 
also at the Chicago World's Fair on the occasion of the Salt Lake 
Tabernacle Choir’s trip there in 1893. It has also been used ef- 
fectively to the solo and duet from the first act of “Martha.” That 
arrangement was sung by this writer at the funeral of the son of 
President Heber J. Grant. However, “My Redeemer” seems still 
to be its favorite setting. Its arrangement by Evan Stephens is the 
one published in Latter-day Saint Hymns, No. 395. 


AN OLD PICTURE OF THE LION HOUSE—HOME OF ELIZA R. SNOW 
SHOWING THE LARGE PORCH ON THE WEST SIDE 
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“AND WHEN THEY HAD SUNG AN HYMN, THEY WENT OUT INTO THE MOUNT OF OLIVES." 
— Matt. 26:30. 


On the eve of His greatest trial the Savior found comfort in a song. 
In the last moments of the martyred prophets, Joseph and Hyrum 
Smith, they were fortified by a hymn. 


A Poor, Wavfaring = 


By JAMES 
MONTGOMERY 


A poor wayfaring man of grief 
Hath often crossed me on my way 
Who sued so humbly for relief 

That I could never answer, nay. 
I had not pow’r to ask His name, 
Whereto He went, or whence He came; 
Yet there was something in His eye 
That won my love, 1 knew not why. 


Once, when my scanty meal was 
spread, 

He entered, not a word He spake; 
Just perishing for want of bread, 

I gave Him all, He blessed it, brake, 
And ate, but gave me part again; 
Mine was an angel's portion then; 

For while I fed with eager haste, 
The crust was manna to my taste. 


I spied Him where a fountain burst 
Clear from the rock; His strength 
was gone, 
The heedless water mocked His thirst, 
He heard it, saw it hurrying on. 
I ran and raised the suff’rer up; 
Thrice from the stream He drained my 
cup, 
Dipped, and returned it running o'er; 
I drank and never thirsted more. 


‘Twas night; the floods were out; it 
blew 
A winter hurricane aloof; 
I heard His voice abroad and flew 
To bid Him welcome to my roof. 


Man of Grief 


I warmed and clothed and cheered my 
guest, 

And laid Him on my couch fo rest, 

Then made the earth my bed, and 
seemed 

In Eden’s garden while I dreamed. 


Stript, wounded, beaten nigh to death, 

' found Him by the highway side; 

I roused His pulse, brought back His 
breath, 

Revived His Spirit, and supplied 
Wine, oil, refreshment—He was healed; 
I had myself a wound concealed, 

But from that hour forgot the smart, 
And peace bound up my broken heart. 


In prison I saw Him next, condemned 
To meet a traitor’s doom at morn; 
The tide of lying tongues I stemmed, 

And honored Him ’mid shame and 
scorn, 
My friendship’s utmost zeal fo fry, 
He asked if I for Him would die; 
The flesh was weak, my blood ran 
chill, 
But the free spirit cried, “I will!” 


Then in a moment to my view 

The stranger started from disguise; 
The tokens in His hands I knew, 

The Savior stood before mine eyes. 
He spake, and my poor name He 

named, 

“Of Me thou hast not been ashamed; 
These deeds shall thy memorial be, 
Fear not, thou didst them unto Me.” 


THE STORY OF THIS SONG'S SIGNIFICANCE 
IN MORMON HISTORY 


POOR Wayfaring Man of Grief’’ was not an own 
song-child of the Latter-day Saints, but a dearly be- 
loved adopted one. It might never have gained the 


\\ 


prominence given it among our hymns had it not been so closely 
associated with the most tragic scene in Mormon history—the 
assassination of the Prophet Joseph Smith and his brother, Hyrum, 
in Carthage Jail, June 27, 1844. 
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The long story of the exciting days in Nauvoo is well known 
to every Latter-day Saint. However, a brief sketch of events 
immediately leading up to the martyrdom may be enlightening 
to those who are not acquainted with Mormon history. 

‘The enemies of the Prophet were wrought up to such a 
pitch of hate that Joseph's life was not safe in Nauvoo. After 
consultation with some of his friends, he decided to escape from 
the dangers of the city he had founded and seek refuge in the 
West. In fact, Hyrum recorded that the Lord had warned 
Joseph to flee to the Rocky Mountains. So, on June 22nd at 
midnight, the Prophet, with a number of his friends, rowed across 
the Mississippi, arriving on the Iowa side Sunday morning, the 
23rd. ' 

O. P. Rockwell, one of the party, was sent back to Nauvoo 
for horses to carry them farther West, but he returned at the 
request of Emma Smith, the Prophet’s wife, with an appeal for 
Joseph to return to Nauvoo. A letter from Emma also entreated 
him to give himself up, and carried the further message that the 
governor had pledged his faith and the faith of the state to protect 
him. Some even accused the Prophet of cowardice for leaving 
the Saints. That was the deciding factor. Joseph said: “If my 
life is of no value to my friends, it is of no value to myself.’’ And 
so, through the importunities of his wife and some friends, Joseph 
went back to Nauvoo and the warnng of the Lord went unheeded. 

From then on until the fatal hour of the martyrdom, every 
minute of the time was fraught with history-making episodes. 
Gathering clouds pointed inevitably to a tragic ending. Joseph 
sensed this and urged his brother and his friends to leave him to 
his fate. He said, “Could my brother Hyrum be released it would 
not matter so much about me.” 

His remarks at various times along the way to Carthage 
indicate his frame of mind: “I go like a lamb to the slaughter.” 
To Squire (Daniel H.) Wells he said: “I wish you would cherish 
my memory.” 

On June 27th the friends of the Prophet and Patriarch, except 
John Taylor and Willard Richards, were hustled from Carthage, 
and these four went into the cell at Carthage Jail. The Prophet 
was depressed. Seeing this, John Taylor, to cheer him up, sang 
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“A Poor Wayfaring Man of Grief,” a favorite song of the Proph- 
et, and popular in Nauvoo previous to the martyrdom. Soon after, 
Hyrum Smith asked Elder Taylor to sing the song again. Elder 
Taylor said: “Brother Hyrum, I do not feel like singing.”” And 
Hyrum said: “Oh, never mind, commence singing and you will 
get the spirit of it.”’ 

It was not long after the song was sung the second time that 
the mob attacked the jail. Brigham H. Roberts, in his book” says: 
‘How quickly disastrous things happen! Three minutes after the 
attack was commenced upon the jail, Hyrum Smith lay stretched 
upon the floor of the prison—dead. John Taylor lay not far from 
him savagely wounded. The Prophet was lying outside the jail 
by the old well curb—dead: The mob in consternation and dis- 
order had fled in the direction of Warsaw; the plighted faith of a 
state was broken, its honor trailed in the dust and the stain of in- 
nocent blood affixed to its escutcheon that will remain a blot which 
time cannot efface.”’ 


*A Comprehensive History of the Church, by B. H. Roberts, gives an ex- 
tensive treatment of this incident. 


JOSEPH SMITH THE MARTYRS HYRUM SMITH 
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THE HYMN AND THE WRITER 


The words of “A Poor Wayfaring Man of Grief’ were writ- 
ten in December, 1826, by James Montgomery, conceded to be 
one of the world’s greatest song writers. It had been thought by 
our song compilers that the composer of the music was unknown, 
but since looking up references in this series, it is recorded by his 
biographer that the words were put to George Coles’ tune of 
“Duane Street.” Up to date we have been unable to find that 
tune and cannot say whether or not it is the same as that used 
by John Taylor and reprinted since that time in our song books. 

James Montgomery was born at Irvine, Ayrshire, Scotland, 
November 4, 1771. His father was the Rev. John Montgomery, a 
Moravian minister, who, with his wife, went to the West Indies 
as a nlissionary and died there. James was apprenticed at the 
age of sixteen to a grocer, but ran away two years later. He was 
writing poetry at the age of nineteen and went to London to ar- 
range for publication of his efforts, but Mr. Harrison, the pub- 
lisher to whom he applied, did not warm up to the poetry although 
he engaged him asa shop man. Here began his newspaper work. 
In 1792 he engaged to work in the Sheffield Register, a revolutary 
paper, the owner of which fled to America to avoid imprisonment. 
Montgomery took over the paper in 1795, renaming it the Sheffield 
Iris, and continued its publication until July, 1825, His reform 
principles met with the antagonism of the government and he was 
fined twenty pounds and imprisoned for three months. Later, he 
was convicted of sedition, fined thirty pounds, and imprisoned for 
six months. 

In spite of the government's hostility to him, his power and 
popularity grew. His Christian virtues finally won the favor of the 
government and he was given an annual pension of two hundred 


pounds. His closing years were serene and lovely. He died 
April 30, 1854. 


Montgomery wrote four hundred hymns and poems, all 
publshed in his lifetime. Three of these are published in the 
Latter-day Saint Hymn Book—‘A Poor Wayfaring Man of 
Grief,’’ “Prayer is the Soul's Sincere Desire,’ and ‘““Hark! the Song 
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of Jubilee.’ “Prayer is the Soul's Sincere Desire,’ set to music 
by George Careless, is one of the most beautiful hymns heard in 
our services. 

“A Poor Wayfaring Man of Grief,” originally written in four 
eight line stanzas, is a great sermon, based on Matthew 25:35. It 
is said that when the hymn was first published ‘it made every 
heart beat time, and ‘that the coldest heart kindled with the 
gospel warmth as the story swept on.” 
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CARTHAGE JAIL 


“GREATER LOVE HATH NO MAN THAN 
THIS, THAT A MAN LAY DOWN HIS 
LIFE FOR HIS FRIENDS."’—JOHN, 15:12, 13. 
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(® Ve Mountains High 


- Hymn By CHARLES W. PENROSE 


eC. en re Tune By H. S. THOMPSON Ne SZ 

O ye mountains high, where the clear In thy mountains retreat, God will 
blue sky strengthen thy feet; 

Arches over the vales of the free, Without fear of thy foes thou shalt 

Where the pure breezes blow and the tread; 


clear streamlets flow, 

How I’ve longed to your bosom to 
flee! 

O Zion! dear Zion! land of the free, 

Now my own mountain home, unto 
thee I have come— 

All my fond hopes are centered in thee. 


Tho’ the great and the wise, all thy 
beauties despise, 

To the humble and pure thou art dear; 

Tho’ the haughty may smile and the 
wicked revile, 

Yet we love thy glad tidings to hear. 

O Zion! dear Zion! home of the free, 

Tho’ thou wert forced to fly to thy 
chambers on high, 

Yet hy share joy and sorrow with 
thee. 


And their silver and gold, as the 
Prophets have told, 
ar = brought to adorn thy fair © 


O Zion! dear Zion! home of the free, 

Soon thy towers shall shine with a 
splendor divine, 

And eternal thy glory shall be. 


Here our voices we'll raise, and we'll 
sing to thy praise, 

Sacred home of the Prophets of God; 

Thy deliv’rance is nigh, thy oppressors 
shall die, 

And thy land shall be freedom’s abode. 

O Zion! dear Zion! land of the free, 

In thy temples we'll bend, all thy rights 
we'll defend, 

And our home shall be ever with thee. 


THE SONG AND THE STORY 
T WAS in the afternoon of a hot day in July. Salt Lake 


City “lay sweltering in the summer's sun,” 


But some five 


thousand feet higher, at the head of Cottonwood Canyon, 


only a few miles distant, cool breezes were blowing from the 
snowcapped peaks of the Wasatch, as a genial group, seeking 
refuge from the heat, gathered before a crackling pine-knot fire in 
a Brighton cottage. Among the guests were the late Presidents 
Joseph F. Smith and Charles W. Penrose. The subject of the 
conversation was the hymns written by Brother Penrose, and he 
was asked to relate the circumstances under which some of them 


were written. He gladly responded, and there in the “mountains 
high, where the clear blue sky arches over the vales of the free,’ he 


told the stories of the origin of his hymns. 

On another occasion, the sixtieth birthday of President Heber 
J. Grant, he and his wife were entertaining the General Authori- 
ties of the Church. On that day, with one exception, all the hymns 
rendered were those written by Charles W. Penrose. The one 
exception, a favorite of John R. Winder, who was present, was 
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‘Who Are These Arrayed in White?” sung by President Grant's 
daughter. Before the singing of Brother Penrose’s songs, the 
interesting stories of their origin were again related. Here is the 
story of “‘O Ye Mountains High,” in the author's own words. Said 
President Penrose: 


“Oh Ye Mountains High’”’ was written somewhere along about 1854, 
published in 1856. I was walking on a dusty road in Essex. My toes 
were blistered and my heels, too. I had been promised that if I would stay 
in the mission field another year I should be released. That was the cry 
every year: ‘Brother Penrose, if you will stay and labor another year, 
we will see that you are released to go to Zion.”” But it kept up for over 
ten years. Of course I had read about Zion and heard about the streets 
of Salt Lake City, with the clear streams of water on each side of the 
street, with shade trees, and so on. I could see it in my mind's eye, and 
so I composed that song as I was walking along the road, and set it to 
a tune—the Scotch ditty, ““O Minnie, O Minnie, Come o'er the Lea;” 
those were the opening words. When I got to the place called Mundon, 
in Essex, we held a cottage meeting, and in that meeting I sang it for the 
first time it was ever sung. Of course the words were adapted to a person 
who had never been to Zion then, but it was afterwards changed in a 
very slight respect or two, to fit people who had gathered with the Saints. 
It was inspirational and seemed to please President Brigham Young. 


With President Penrose’s graphic 
recital in mind, the hymn needs little or no 
analysis. It tells its own story—the poet's 
vision of the mountains and valleys of 
Zion and his intense longing to be there; 
his love for Zion's “glad tidings’ in spite 
of the ridicule and the revilings of her 
enemies; his faith in God who would 
strengthen her feet and cause her to stand 
without fear or dread of her foes, whose 
silver and gold should adorn her fair 
head; his faith in the deliverance of Zion, 
in the defeat of her oppressors and the 
ultimate triumph of God's people. 

Like all of President Penrose’s songs, 
in common with many other Mormon 
hymns, “O Ye Mountains High” was 
sung to one of the popular tunes of the day. 
PRESIDENT CHARLES The author names “O Minnie, O Minnie, 
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Come O’er the Lea” as the one to which it was first adapted. But 
as we now sing it the tune is that of H.S. Thompson's “Lily Dale.” 


When the song was first published, in 1856, it instantly took 
its place among the most popular hymns of the Church; and within 
two years it played a leading part in one of the most thrilling 
scenes of Church history. When Johnston’s army was in Echo 
Canyon, on its way to Salt Lake City, a Peace Commission, con- 
sisting of Governor L. W. Powell of Kentucky, and Major Ben 
McCullough of Texas, was sent to Utah, arriving at Salt Lake 
City in June, 1858. In one of the tense meetings (June 11th) the 
Commissioners presented their message. Brigham Young re- 
sponded and the outlook for peace seemed favorable. Edward W. 
Tullidge, in his History of Salt Lake City, tells what followed: 


A well-known character, O. P. Rockwell, was seen to enter, ap- 
proach the ex-Governor and whisper to him. He was from the Mormon 
army. ‘There was at once a sensation, for it was appreciated that he 
brought some unexpected and important news. Brigham arose, his manner 
self-possessed but severe: 

“Governor Powell, are you aware, sir, that those troops are on the 
move toward the City?” 

“It cannot be,’ exclaimed Powell, surprised, ‘for we were promised 
by the General that they should not move till after this meeting.” 

“I have received a dispatch that they are on the march for this City. 
My messenger would not deceive me.” 

It was like a thunderclap to the Peace Commissioners: they could 
offer no explanation. 

“Is Brother Dunbar present?” inquired Brigham. 

“Yes, sir,” responded the one called. 

What was coming now? 

“Brother Dunbar, sing ‘Zion.’ ”’ 

The Scotch songster came forward and sang—'’O Ye Mountains High.” 


In an article published in the Relief Society Magazine, Vol- 
ume 8, page 246, it was stated that the song sung at the meeting 
with the Peace Commissioners was the Mormon battle hymn “Up! 
Awake Ye Defenders of Zion!’’ a much more militant song than 
“O Ye Mountains High,” and one that would have been highly 
appropriate to the occasion; but in the same magazine, Volume 9, 
page 68, President Penrose corrected this article, stating it was 
an error; that “O Ye Mountains High,” called “Zion’’ was the 
song sung by Brother Dunbar. ‘‘Up! Awake, Ye Defenders of 
Zion,” he wrote, ‘was written about that time, but was not sung in 
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Utah until a later date.’ It was published in the Millennial Star 
in 1861. 

The song deeply impressed the Peace Commissioners and 
after several stormy sessions a peaceful solution of the war was 
agreed upon. The army passed through Salt Lake City, rested 
temporarily on the west banks of the Jordan River, and then 
established Camp Floyd on the west side of Utah Lake. 

As the clouds of prejudice against the Mormon people disap- 
peared and misunderstandings were cleared up it occurred to 
many of our own people that two lines in the third and fourth 
stanzas should be revised. ‘They were, respectively—‘‘On the 
necks of thy foes, thou shalt tread,’ and ‘The Gentiles shall bow 
‘neath Thy rod.” 

On one occasion President Heber J. Grant said to Brother 
Penrose: 

“Brother Penrose, when you pass away, with your permission 
I'd like to change those two lines.’ He replied, ‘That will be 
all right.” , 

Just how fair-minded non-Mormons feel about these lines is 
indicated in the following circumstances gleaned from an inter- 
view by the writer with President Heber J. Grant on June 30, 1936: 

In 1921 or 1922 Mr. Fred W. Shibley came from New York 
representing the bankers to whom the Utah-Idaho Sugar Com- 
pany was indebted $7,000,000. ‘The terrible slump in the price of 
sugar from $14.00 to $5.00, and the slump in sales, caused the 
company to lose a vast sum of money. Shibley came out to look 
the situation over, and made a very favorable report on the final 
triumph of the sugar industry. 

President Grant took Mr. Shibley up Emigration Canyon to 
dinner at Pinecrest Inn. While coming down Emigration Canyon 
in the automobile the President sang ‘““O Ye Mountains High” 
and “Come, Come, Ye Saints.’’ Upon the President's finishing 
“Come, Come, Ye Saints,’ Mr. Shibley said: “Mr. Grant, give 
me a copy of that hymn.” 


The next day the President took him to Brighton, and noticing 
that Emma Lucy Gates Bowen was visiting with her mother in 
the cabin next door to the President's, he took Mr. Shibley to their 
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“O ZION! DEAR ZION! LAND OF THE FREE! 
IN THY TEMPLES WE'LL BEND. ALL THY RIGHTS WE'LL DEFEND, 
AND OUR HOME SHALL BE EVER WITH THEE.” 
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cabin. Brother and Sister John A. Widtsoe were also present. 
President Grant said: “Emma Lou, please sing for Mr. Shibley 
‘O Ye Mountains High.’ I sang it for him last night, but I would 
like him to hear it sung by somebody who knows how to sing.” 

She turned to the President and said, “Of course you want 
me to sing only two verses. ’ 

He replied: ‘‘Not on your life, give him all four verses.’ 

When she finished singing, President Grant said: “Mr. 
Shibley, it must have shocked you for me, the President of the 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints, to sing that hymn to 
you, when the Savior’s teachings are to turn the other cheek, and 
love your enemies. I have arranged with the author of the hymn, 
when he passes away, that we will stop ‘treading on the necks of 
our foes’ and making ‘the gentiles bow beneath our rod’.”’ 

Mr. Shibley said: “Don’t you do it. It is only once in a 
lifetime that a man gets off as inspirational a hymn as that. Leave 
it just the way he wrote it.’ He continued: “Mr. Grant, you 
don't expect actually to tread on the necks of your foes. That is 
a figurative expression. I am familiar with the Bible, although 
agnostic. You do expect the neck to bow to the rod of righteous- 
ness. Leave it alone. Your people havea greater abiding faith in 
your final triumph than any other people I have ever met.” 

Within the next day or two President Grant took him for a 
ride around Mount Timpanogos, and as they were riding up Amer- 
ican Fork Canyon Mr. Shibley repeated the last verse of ‘“Come, 
Come, Ye Saints’’—and remarked: ‘Mr. Grant, that is the most 
splendid declaration of a faith in the immortality of the soul 1 
ever read in my life.”’ 

In spite of Mr. Shibley’s protest it was thought best to change 
the two lines referred to in ““O Ye Mountains High’; so, when 
the new Latter-day Saint Hymn book was published in 1927, these 
two lines were made to read—‘‘ Without fear of thy foes thou shalt 
tread’ and “Thy land shall be freedom’s abode.” 

It is interesting to note, however, that the old version is 
printed in over two hundred thousand Sunday School song books, 
now in use, and the original militant lines still persist. 

“O Ye Mountains High,” born of an emotional and yearning 
heart, has become one of the most beloved of our Mormon hymns. 
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While President Charles W. Penrose has not as many songs 
to his credit in the Latter-day Saint hymn book as eight other 
Mormon hymnologists, yet the eight of his that appear there are 
full of dynamic power and the human element so characteristic 
of the author. They were written to suit the circumstances under 
which they were inspired. They are listed in Latter-day Saint 
Hymns as follows: 

“Beautiful Zion for Me,” No. 394. 

“Blow Gently, Ye Wild Winds,’’ No. 169. 

“Death Gathers up Thick Clouds of Gloom,” No. 245. 

“Great Spirit Listen,”” No. 77. 

se “O Would’st Thou From Bondage and Strife be Free,’ No. 
376. 

“O Ye Mountains High,” No. 338. 

“School Thy Feelings, O My Brother,” No. 98. 

“Up! Awake, Ye Defenders of Zion,” No. 82. 

The biography of President Charles W. Penrose has been 
published in so many books, newspapers and magazines that it 
will be unnecessary to publish it here. Biographical sketches may 
be found in Jenson’s Biographical Encyclopedia, The Improvement 
Era, The Instructor, Relief Society Magazine, The Children’s 
Friend, and The Deseret News. 
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HOW BEAUTEOUS ARE THEIR FEET 
WHO STAND ON ZION’S HILL, 
WHO BRING SALVATION ON THEIR TONGUES, 
AND WORDS OF PEACE REVEAL. 
— Watts. 
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Come, come, ye Saints, no foil nor 
labor fear, 
But with joy wend your way 
Tho’ hard to you this journey may 
appear, 
Grace shall be as your day. 
‘Tis better far for us to strive 
Our useless cares from us to drive; 
Do this, and joy your hearts will 
swell— 


All is well! All is well! 


Why should we mourn, or think our 
lot is ‘ 
‘Tis not so; all is right! 
Why should we think to earn a great 
reward, 
If we now shun the fight? 
Gird up your loins, fresh courage take, 
Our God will never us foresake; 
And soon we'll have this truth to tell— 
All is well! All is well! 


We'll find the place which God for 
us prepared, 

Far away in the West; 

Where none shall come to hurt or 
make afraid; 

There the Saints will be blessed. 
We'll make the air with music ring— 
Shout praises to our God and King; 
Above the rest each tongue will tell— 

All is well! All is well! 


And should we die before our jour- 
ney’s through, 
Happy day! All is well! 
We then are free from foil and sorrow 
too; 
With the just we shall dwell. 
But if our lives are spared again 
To see the Saints, their rest obtain, 
O how we'll make this chorus swell— 


All is well! All is well! 


THE HYMN 


LTHOUGH it has been generally believed that the writ- 
ing of “Come, Come, Ye Saints” took place on the Pio- 
neer journey between Winter Quarters and Salt Lake 


City, the hymn really was written while the company of Brigham 
Young, of which William Clayton was a member, was at or near 
Locust Creek, about forty-three days out on the journey from 
Nauvoo to Winter Quarters. William Clayton's diary has a very 
brief note concerning it under the date of Wednesday, April 15, 
1846: ‘This morning I composed a new song—All is Well.” 

As far as known this is the only reference to the origin of the 
hymn recorded in any of the writings of the author or other Pio- 
neers. In the Relief Society Magazine (Vol. 8, page 57, 1921), 
the following story is told: “President Young, feeling great 
anxiety because there were murmurings in the camp of Israel, 
called Elder William Clayton aside and said: ‘Brother Clayton, 
I want you to write a hymn that the people can sing at their camp- 
fires, in the evening; something that will give them succor and 
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support, and help them to fight the many troubles and trials of 
the journey. Elder Clayton withdrew from the camp and in two 
hours returned with the hymn familiarly known as ‘Come, Come. 
Ye Saints.’ His personal testimony is 
to the effect that ... it was written un- 
der the favor and inspiration of the 
Lord.” 

This story, or something like it, has 
been published many times, but some 
have questioned its authenticity, because 
William Clayton made no mention of 
it in his diary, and because there seems 
to be no original record of the incident. 
But whether or not it is authentic, the 
song served the purpose named in Pres- 
ident Young’s purported request: it was 
sung in the evening at the camp-fires; it gave succor and support to 
the pioneers, and helped them to lay aside useless cares and to 
“fight the many troubles and trials of the journey.” 


WILLIAM CLAYTON 


Many pathetic incidents have been told of the Pioneer treks. 
President Heber J. Grant, in an article on “Our Favorite Hymns,’ 
published in The Improvement Era, volume 17, part 2, 1914, 
writes that Oscar Winters, his father-in-law, related to him the 
following story: 


“One night, as we were making camp, we noticed one of our 
brethren had not arrived and a volunteer party was immediately 
organized to return and see if anything had happened to him. Just 
as we were about to start, we saw the missing brother coming in 
the distance. When he arrived he said he had been quite sick; 
so some of us unyoked his oxen and attended to his part of the 
camp duties. After supper, he sat down before the camp-fire on 
a large rock and sang in a very faint but plaintive and sweet voice, 
the hymn ‘Come, Come, Ye Saints.’ It was a rule of the camp 
that whenever anybody started this hymn all in the camp should 
join, but for some reason this evening nobody joined him. He 
sang the hymn alone. When he had finished I doubt if there was a 
single dry eye in the camp The next morning we noticed that he 
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was not yoking up his cattle. We went to his wagon and found 
that he had died during the night. We dug a shallow grave and 
after we had covered the body with the earth we rolled the large 
stone to the head of the grave to mark it—the stone on which he 
had been sitting the night before when he sang: ‘And should we 
die before our journey’s through—Happy day! Allis well,...’ 
“T noticed tears in my father-in-law’'s eyes when he finished 
relating this incident,’ continued President Grant, ‘‘and I imagined 
the reason he did not relate to me another far more touching inci- 
dent to him was the fear that he might break down. I subsequent- 
ly learned that after he had been located for some time in Pleasant 
Grove, he came to Salt Lake with his team and with a cheerful 
heart to meet his mother. When the company arrived he learned 
that she, too, had died before her journey’s end and was sleeping 
in an unknown grave on the vast plains between here and the 
Missouri River. Some years later when engineers of the Burling- 
ton Railroad were surveying the route in Nebraska, they ran 
across a piece of wagon tire sticking in the ground with the word 
‘Winters’ chiseled upon it. They immediately surmised, knowing 
they were on the old Mormon Pioneer trail, that the piece of 
wagon tire must mark the grave of one of the Pioneers, so they 
very considerately went back several miles and changed the line 
of the road so as to miss the grave, and sent an account of what 
they had discovered to the Deseret News, asking if any one knew 
about the grave. The railroad company has since built a neat 


PIONEER NIGHT. ENCAMPMENT 


‘‘AND SHOULD WE DIE BEFORE OUR JOURNEY’S THROUGH 
HAPPY DAY! ALL IS WELL!"’ 
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little fence about the grave, and the Winters family have erected 
a little monument of temple granite on which is chiseled the fourth 
verse of ‘Come, Come, Ye Saints.”’ 

“Come, Come, Ye Saints,’ within the small space of its four 
stanzas, epitomizes the wearying hardships, the unfaltering faith, 
the indomitable courage, the unconquerable spirit of the Mormon 
Pioneers. 

Stanza I is a challenge to the courage of the Pioneers: though 
the journey may be hard the grace of God will strengthen them; 
useless cares will be thrown aside; murmurings will cease. As a 
recompense, joy! All will be well! 

Stanza II spiritualizes the Pioneer endeavor: why mourn? 
Why.expect a reward if they falter? Why shun the fight? “Gird 
up your loins, fresh courage take, Our God will never us forsake” 
—another call for fortitude with a glorious promise. 

Stanza III gives assurance of temporal joys: that the Saints 
will find a resting place in the West as foretold by their Prophet. 
There they will be safe from mobs and violence; there they will 
swell the air with music and praises to God their King. 

Stanza IV dedicates anew their lives to their task. Living or 
dying they will be true; if the latter, they will find a celestial home 
with the just, free from toil and sorrow; if the former, their lives 
spared, they will shout praises to God, and make the chorus swell 
with—“All is well! Allis well!’ 

Truly, “Come, Come, Ye Saints’’ is worthy to be classed 
among the great hymns of Christian literature, because the poet 
has caught the spirit and sentiment of an oppressed people and 
crystallized them into simple verse which arouses the interest 
of the multitude. 

THE TUNE 


The tune to “All is Well’ is of English origin, and was 
brought down by oral tradition until its appearance in Union 
Harmony and Original Sacred Harp, early Southern publications. 
It was derived from the folk song ““Good Morning, Gossip Joan,”’ 
which still persists in Virginia oral tradition as ‘‘“Good Morning, 
Neighbor Jones."’ In 1844, two years before the exodus, J. T. 
White, of Georgia, revised the song, giving it more emotional 
vigor. The first verse of the old version runs as follows: 
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“What's this that steals (that steals) upon my frame— 

Is it death? Is it death? 

That soon will quench (will quench) this mortal flame— 
Is it death? Is it death? 

If this be death, I soon shall be 

From every pain and sorrow free; 

I shall the king of glory see— 
All is well! All is well!* 


No doubt it was from this source that William Clayton got 
the tune and ‘“‘Mormonized”’ it to fit “Come, Come, Ye Saints.” 


CONCERNING THE AUTHORT 


William Clayton, a native of Penwortham, Lancanshire, Eng- 
land, first saw the light of day, July 17, 1814. The earliest mis- 
sionaries who visited England in 1837 found an ardent convert 
in young Clayton and he was soon baptized, ordained to the 
Priesthood and set apart as a missionary. In March, 1838, upon 
the return of Apostles Heber C. Kimball and Orson Hyde to Amer- 
ica, William Clayton became second counselor to President Joseph 
Fielding, holding that position until 1840. In the meantime he 
closed up his private business and devoted himself to missonary 
work in Manchester, where at the end of eighteen months he re- 
ported 240 members in the branch he had established there. He 
emigrated to America September 8, 1840, sailing on the good ship 
North America, arriving in New York October 11, and in Nauvoo 
November 24, 1840. He first located on the west bank of the 
Mississippi River and in July, 1841, became clerk of the High 
Council of Iowa. His ability was soon recognized and moving 
to Nauvoo he succeeded Willard Richards as the Prophet's sec- 
retary, became clerk and recorder of the Nauvoo Temple, and 
was elected treasurer of the city of Nauvoo. The L. D. S. Bio- 
graphical Encyclopedia contains the following: “He... was an 
intimate associate and tried and trusted friend of the Prophet to 
whom he continued to act as private secretary up to the time of 
the latter’s martyrdom. While laboring in that capacity he tran- 


*“Twelve Folk Hymns: From the old Shape Note Hymn Books and from 
Oral Tradition.” Published by J. Fischer & Bro., 119 West 40th St., N. Y. © 1934. 

tTGleaned from sketches of William Clayton's life in the L. D. S. Biograph- 
ical Encyclopedia and William Clayton's Journal. 
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scribed the revelation on celestial marriage and other revelations 
under the Prophet's dictation and direction.” 

With President Young's company he left Nauvoo in 1846, 
became one of the original pioneers of 1847 under the leadership 
of Brigham Young, and was clerk of the camp. He returned east 
the same year and in 1848 came back to the valley where he re- 
sided until his demise, which occurred December 4, 1879. 

Various offices of confidential and public trust were held 
by William Clayton, notably treasurer of Z. C. M. I., Territorial 
Recorder of Marks and Brands, and Territorial Auditor of Public 
Accounts. All offices were conducted with the skill and integrity 
characteristic of the man. 

Musically inclined, he was prominently connected with the 
Nauvoo Brass Band and played second violin in the first Salt 
Lake Theatre orchestra. This divine art has manifested itself to 
a high degree in his large and talented posterity. In addition to 
“Come, Come, Ye Saints’’ he wrote another song beloved by the 
Latter-day: Saints: “When First the Glorious Light of Truth,” 
familiarly known to Saints as “The Resurrection Day.’ Of this 
hymn, President Grant in the article already referred to says: 

‘As long as I live I shall never forget the wonderful impres- 
sion and the spirit that accompanied the singing of this hymn at 
the funeral of Brother Clayton in the Fourteenth Ward when 
Brother John Lewis, a writer of music of some of our hymns, led 
the choir and the Saints. The congregation arose and sang this 
hymn and I felt that the inspiration of the Lord and of the man 
who wrote it (whose remains were lying before us), was there 
with us. I had never before, nor have I since, been so impressed 
with any other congregational hymn or with this one as at Brother 
Clayton's funeral.” 

The Journal of William Clayton, published in 1921, though 
long delayed, is among the most valuable documents of Pioneer 
history. | 
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How firm a foundation, ye Saints of 
the Lord, 

Is laid for your faith in His excellent 
word! 

What more can He say than to you 
He hath said, 

You who unto Jesus for refuge have 
fled? 


In every condition, in sickness, in 
health, 

In poverty’s vale or abounding in 
wealth, 

At home, or abroad, on the land or 
the sea, 

As thy days may demand, so thy 
succor shall be. 


Fear not, I am with thee, O, be not 
dismayed, 

For I am thy God, and will still give 
thee aid; 

I'll strengthen thee, help thee, and 
cause thee to stand, 

Upheld by my righteous omnipotent 
hand. 


When through the deep waters I call 
thee to go, 

The rivers of sorrow shall not thee 
o’erflow, 


Hom Firm A lie. 
nou’ Bean Foundation 
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For I will be with thee, thy troubles 
to bless, 

And sanctify to thee thy deepest dis- 
tress. 


When through fiery trials thy path- 
way shall lie; 

My grace, all sufficient, shall be thy 

supply. 

The flame shall not hurt thee, I only 
esign 

Thy dross to consume and thy gold 
to refine. 


E’en down to old age, all my people 
shall prove 

My eee eternal, unchangeable 
ove; 

And then, when gray hair shall their 
temples adorn, 

Like lambs shall they still in my 
bosom be borne. 


The soul that on Jesus hath leaned 
for repose 

I will not, I cannot, desert to his 
foes; 

That soul, though all hell should en- 
deavor to shake, 

I'll never, no never, no never forsake! 


THE HYMN 


HIS soul-satisfying hymn has won a place in the heart of 
every devout worshiper of the Lord. Since 1773, it has 
been included in almost every hymn book. It has cheered 

the drooping spirits of millions of depressed and downcast people. 
It has engendered faith in God and His promises and strengthened 


many a faltering footstep. 


The scriptural basis for the hymn is found in Isaiah 43:1, 2, 
and in the Epistle of Paul to the Hebrews wherein he writes ‘‘And 
be content with such things as ye have, for He hath said ‘I will 


never leave thee, nor forsake thee 


2? ¢2 


e 


“How Firm a Foundation” was the favorite hymn of many 
noted Americans. It was loved by the wife of President Andrew 
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Jackson, and ‘Old Hickory’ had it sung at his death bed. It was 
also rendered at the funerals of General Robert E. Lee, Theodore 
Roosevelt, and Woodrow Wilson. 


The following dramatic story concerning this hymn was 
published in the Sunday School Times of December 17, 1901: 

General Curtis Guild, Jr., tells how this hymn, wedded to the 
Christmas tune ‘‘Adeste Fideles’’ was sung on a famous Christmas morn- 
ing. The Seventh Army Corps was encamped on the hills above 
Havana, Cuba, on Christmas eve of 1898—a beautiful tropical night. 
Suddenly a sentinel from the camp of the Forty-ninth, Iowa, called 
‘Number 10—twelve o'clock, and all’s well.” A strong voice raised 
the chorus and many voices joined in until the whole regiment was 
singing. Then the Sixth-Missouri added its voices, and the Fourth- 
Virginia, and all the rest till then, on the long ridge above the city, where 
Spanish tyranny once went forth to enslave the new world, a whole 
army corps was singing,— 


‘Fear not, I am with thee, O be not dismayed, 

For I am thy God, and will still give thee aid; 

I'll strengthen thee, help thee and cause thee to stand, 
Upheld by my righteous, omnipotent hand.” 


More than a hundred years ago, Emma Smith, called by divine 
revelation, and led by inspiration from the same holy Source, com- 
piled the spiritual hymns of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter- 
day Saints. The collection of ninety hymns included many of 
the most popular Christian hymns, among the foremost being 
“How Firm a Foundation.” Many a Mormon heart has been 
warmed by its consoling promises. One of the most pathetic inci- 
dents, very different from that which occurred during the Civil 
War, is related by Amanda Smith, whose husband and son were 
killed and another son seriously wounded at the Haun’s Mill Mas- 
sacre, a dark chapter in Church history. The following story is 


told by Mrs. Smith in Edward W. Tullidge’s Women of Mor- 


mondom. 


All the Mormons in the neighborhood had fled out of the state, 
excepting a few families of the bereaved women and children who had 
gathered at the house of Brother David Evans, two miles from the 
scene of the massacre. To this house Alma had been carried after that 
fatal night. 

In our utter desolation, what could we women do but pray. Prayer 
was our only source of comfort; our Heavenly Father our only Helper. 
None but He could save and deliver us. 

One day a mobber came from the mill with the captain’s fiat: 

“The captain says if you women don’t stop your d—d praying he will 
send a posse and kill every d—d one of you!” 
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And he might as well have done it, as to stop us poor women praying 

in that hour of our great calamity. 
prayers were hushed in terror. We dared not let our voices be 

heard in the house in supplication. I could pray in my bed or in silence, 
but I could not live thus long. This godless silence was more intolerable 
than had been that night of the massacre. 

I could bear it no longer. I pined to hear once more my own voice 
in petition to my Heavenly Father. 

I stole down into a corn-field, and crawled into a “stout of corn.’ 
It was as the temple of the Lord to me at that moment. I ol 
aloud and most fervently. 

When I emerged from the corn, a voice spoke to me. It was a voice 
as plain as I ever heard one. It was no silent, strong impression of the 
spirit, but a voice, repeating a verse of the Saints’ hymn: 


“The soul that on Jesus hath leaned for repose, 

I will not, I cannot desert to his foes; 

That soul, though all hell should endeavor to shake, 
I'll never, no never, no never forsake.” 


From that moment I had no more fear. I felt that nothing could hurt 
me. Soon after this the mob sent us word that unless we were all out 
of the state by a certain day we should be killed. 

The day came, and at evening came fifty armed men to execute 
the sentence. I met them at the door. They demanded of me why I was 
not gone? I bade them enter and see their own work. They crowded 
into my room and I showed them my wounded boy. They came, party 
after party, until all had seen my excuse. Then they quarreled among 
themselves and came near fighting. . 

At last they went away, all but two. These I thought were detailed 
to kill us. Then the two returned. 

“Madam,” said one, “have you any meat in the house?” 

“No,” was my reply. 

“Could you dress a fat hog if one were laid at your door?’ 
“T think we could!’’ was my answer... 

And then they went and caught a fat hog from a herd which had 
belonged to a now exiled brother, killed it and dragged it to my door, 
and departed. 

ese men, who had come to murder us, left on the threshold of our 
door a meat offering to atone for their repented intention. . . 

The Lord had kept His word. The soul that on Jesus had leaned 

for succor had not been forsaken even in this terrible hour of massacre. 


The origin of ‘“‘How Firm a Foundation’’ was for many years 
enshrouded in doubt. In early publications of hymn books it was 
credited to “Kirkham” and “K—.” Later, in some publications, it 
was credited to George Keith. That Keith was a publisher of 
books, who initialed his surname ‘‘K”, lent plausibility to the belief 
of some that he wrote it. Where the credit to “Kirkham” origi- 
nated is not known. 

More recently, Reverend H. L. Hasting, of Boston, and Dr. 
John Julian, editor of Dictionary of Hymnology, making separate 
researches, concluded that the hymn was written by Robert Kean, 
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a preceptor for Dr. John Rippon, who was pastor of a Baptist 
Church in London from 1773 to 1836, and who first published the 
hymn credited to ‘““K—” in his selection of Hymns from the Best 
Authors. A>few slight changes have been made in the original 
words. 


THE TUNE 


The tune to which “How Firm a Foundation” is usually sung 
by the Christian churches is ““Adeste Fideles” (““O Come, all ye 
Faithful’), now called the “Portuguese Hymn.’ The composition 
was first heard in the Portuguese Chapel, London, and given the 
name of “Portuguese Hymn” by the Duke of Leeds. 

H. Augustus Smith in Lyric Religion says the tune was prob- 
ably of English origin. Vincent Novello, organist of the chapel, 
gave John Reading, organist of Winchester Chapel from 1675 
to 1681, the credit for the composition. 

In an article published in the American Etude of January 1937, 
Mrs. W. Henry Herndon says: 


Its origin is not definitely known. By some it is ascribed to a little 
known composer, Portugallo (Portugal): by others it has been credited 
to the author of the words; while still others believe it to be a folk tune 
without regular authorship. In the Southern States it is almost universally 
sung to a tune known as “Foundation.” ... In many books of the South- 
land it will be found in the “buckwheat notes” invented by an ancestor 
of Charles Wakefield Cadman. ... This is undoubtedly the tune-beloved 
by the knightly general, Robert E. Lee. 


Neither the “Portuguese Hymn” nor ‘‘Foundation”’ is the one 
most loved and sung by the Latter-day Saints as published in their 
hymn books. The composer of the Mormon tune is unknown. 
but whoever the author and composer were they have bequeathed 
to the world a legacy that has enriched the spiritual lives of mil- 
lions of Christian people. The hymn has buoyed up the faith of 
hundreds of thousands of Latter-day Saints, comforted them in 
times of trouble, made good the glorious promises so beautifully 
poetized, and sanctified to them their deepest distress. 

“How Firm a Foundation” should be memorized by every 
Latter-day Saint. And when synchronized with holy scripture, 
such as the following, it becomes, indeed, a rod and a staff, to hold 
one in God's “sovereign, eternal, unchangeable love:”’ 


When thou passest through the waters, I will be with thee; and 
through the rivers, they shall not overflow thee; when thou walkest 
through the fire, thou shalt not be burned, neither shall the flame kindle 
upon thee.—Isaiah 43:2. 
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From Painting by J. Leo Fairbanks. 
JOSEPH SMITH’S FIRST PRAYER 


“OQ WHAT RAPTURE FILLED HIS BOSOM, 
FOR HE SAW THE LIVING GOD." 


Joseph Smith's lic. 
Sivst firayer -, 


eg )—9 Worvs By GEORGE MANWARING 
Music By ADAM CRAIK SMYTH 

O how lovely was the morning! Suddenly a light descended, 
Radiant beamed the sun above, Brighter far than noon-day sun, 
Bees were humming, sweet birds sing- And a shining, glorious pillar 

ing, O’er him fell, around him shone, 
Music ringing through the grove, While appeared two heav’nly beings, 
When within the shady woodland, God the Father and the Son. 


Joseph sought the God of love. 
“Joseph, this is my Beloved, 


Humbly kneeling, sweet appealing— Hear Him!” oh, how sweet the word! 
‘Twas the boy's first uttered prayer— Joseph's humble prayer was answered, 
When the powers of sin assailing And he listened to the Lord. 

Filled his soul with deep despair, Oh, what rapture filled his bosom, 

But undaunted still, he trusted For he saw the living God. 


In his heav’nly Father's care. 


THE HYMN 
“’ | OSEPH SMITH’S First Prayer’ is based upon the greatest 


event that has occurred in these latter days. It was in- 

spired by the Prophet's own account of the vision of the 
Father and the Son; and his story is the best background that can 
be offered as to the origin of this hymn. He says:* 


I was one day reading the Epistle of James, first chapter and fifth 
verse, which reads: “If any of you lack wisdom, let him ask of God, that 
giveth to all men liberally and upbraideth not; and it shall be given him.” 

Never did any passage of scripture come with more power to the 
heart of man than this did at this time to mine. It seemed to enter with 
great force into every feeling of my heart. I reflected on it again and 
again, knowing that if any person needed wisdom from God, I did; for how 
to act I did not know, and unless I could get more wisdom than I then had, 
I would never know; for the teachers of religion of the different sects 
understood the same passage of scripture so differently as to destroy all 
confidence in settling the question by an appeal to the Bible. 

At length I came to the conclusion that I must either remain in dark- 
ness and confusion, or else I must do as James directs, that is, ask of God. 
I at length came to the determination to ‘ask of God,’ concluding that if 
He gave wisdom to them that lacked wisdom, and would give liberally, 
and not upbraid, I might venture. 

So, in accordance with this, my determination to ask of God, I retired 
to the woods to make the attempt. It was on the morning of a beautiful, 
clear day, early in the spring of eighteen hundred and twenty. It was 
the first time in my life that I had made such an attempt, for amidst all 
my anxieties I had never as yet made the attempt to pray vocally. 

After I had retired to the place where I had previously designed to 
go, having looked around me, and finding myself alone, I kneeled down 
and began to offer up the desires of my heart to God. I had scarcely done 


*The Pearl of Great Price: Extracts from the Writings of Joseph Smith, 
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so, when immediately I was seized upon by some power which entirely 
overcame me, and had such an astonishing influence over me as to bind 
my tongue so that I could not speak. Thick darkness gathered around me, 
and it seemed to me for a time as if I were doomed to sudden destruction. 

But exerting all my powers to call upon God to deliver me out of 
the power of this enemy which had seized upon me, and at the very 
moment when I was ready to sink into despair and abandon myself to 
destruction—not to an imaginary ruin, but to the power of some actual 
being from the unseen world, who had such marvelous power as I had 
never before felt in any being—just at this moment of great alarm, I saw 
a pillar of light exactly over my head, above the brightness of the sun, 
which descended gradually until it fell upon me. 

It no sooner appeared than I found myself delivered from the enemy 
which held me bound. When the light rested upon me I saw two Per- 
sonages, whose brightness and glory defy all description, standing above 
me in the air. One of them spake unto me, calling me by name, and said, 
pointing to the other— This is my Beloved Son. Hear Him!” 

Joseph was instructed of the Lord and in answer to the ques- 
tion, which of the sects was right, he says: 


I was answered that I must join none of them, for they were all 
wrong; and the personage who addressed me said that all their creeds were 
an abomination in His sight; that those professors were all corrupt; that 
“they draw near to me with their lips, but their hearts are far from me; 
they teach for doctrines the commandments of men, having a form of 
godliness, but they deny the power thereof.” 

He again forbade me to join with any of them; and many other things 
did he say unto me, which I cannot write at this time. 


Visual impression, however, increased the desire of George 
Manwaring to write the song, for he records that he was imme- 
diately inspired by a painting entitled ‘“The First Vision’ exe- 
cuted by an artist named C. C, Christensen. 

It is surprising that none of the first song writers wrote inti- 
mately of the first vision. Parley P. Pratt's “An Angel From on 
High” and “Hark, Ye Mortals” referred to Cumorah and The 
Book of Mormon. William W. Phelps penned many songs of the 
Restoration. Evan Stephens’ hymn “The Voice of God is Heard 
Again” climaxed the great pageant of 1930; but it was reserved 
for young George Manwaring to translate into song “Joseph 
Smith’s First Prayer’. It was first sung in public in the Four- 
teenth Ward Assembly Hall, Salt Lake City, by a young girl 
named Sarah Ann Kirkman who became the wife of Patriarch 
Joseph Keddington, whose family is noted for its wonderful mu- 
sical ability. 

George Manwaring’s simple lines versify three of the greatest 
truths of the Mormon faith: First, the power and efficacy of 
prayer, and the validity of the promise made in the epistle of 
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James (1:5) that “if any of you lack wisdom let him ask of God, 
that giveth to all men liberally and upbraideth not and it shall 
be given him.” Second: The reality of the power of evil, which 
is in the world and which almost overcame the Prophet while he 
was on his knees in the Sacred Grove. Third: The revealing of 
the personality of God, the Father, and the Son; for Joseph be- 
held their persons and heard their voices. It was a great and 
glorious latter-day theophany—a manifestation ushering in the 
dispensation of the fulness of times. This vision is the greatest 
of which we have any record in sacred literature. On no other 
occasion, so far as we know, did both the Father and the Son ap- 
pear at one time to any other man. That is one of the reasons 
why Joseph Smith was the greatest seer that ever lived. 


THE HYMNIST 
Sketch by Mrs. L. A. Stevenson 


George Manwaring was born in Sandback, Cheshire, Eng- 
land, on the 19th of March, 1854, the son of Henry and Sarah 
Barber Manwaring. (Spelled Mainwaring in that country.) He 
had three brothers and two sisters. The family immigrated to 
America in 1871, after having joined the Church of Jesus Christ 
| of Latter-day Saints. They settled 
in Salt Lake City and later per- 
manently in Springville, Utah. 

As a young man in England, 
George was apprenticed to a dra- 
per, and his artistic nature express- 
ed itself in soft lines and lovely 
colors. 

George Manwaring loved to 
sing, and on coming to Salt Lake 
City he joined the Fourteenth 
Ward Choir, where he met Electa 
Stevenson, daughter of the late 
Edward Stevenson and Emily Wil- 
liams Stevenson. These two young 
people had interests in common 
eS eee es which led to mutual affection, and 
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they were married in the Endowment House on October 26, 1874. 
Seven children were born to them. One son, Harold Manwar- 
ing, gave his life in France during the great World War. 


Soon after coming to Utah he was employed by Z. C. 
M. I., and is said to have decorated the first window in that insti- 
tution. He later became a book-keeper in Teasdel’s Dry Goods 
Store and afterward a salesman for Calder’s Music Company. 
Here he was in the atmosphere he loved most. He learned to 
play very well and would often sit down at the organ and sing to 
his own accompaniment, both at home and in public gatherings. 

He edited The Home Circle for a short period and also 
became interested in art, studying for a while with the late John 


Hafen. 


While George Manwaring’s ancestors were at one time 
wealthy and owned estates in England under a lordship, George 
himself had few advantages. He was self-taught, but not uned- 
ucated, and had high ideals. As stated before, he had an artistic 
temperament and a love for nature, and one of the happy memories 
of his life in England was of gathering the dainty yellow prim- 
roses which grew in the meadows. 


After joining the Church and coming to Utah he began to 
write, expressing his feelings and emotion in poems, many of which 
have been set to music. The one best known is “Joseph Smith's 
First Prayer.” 


Other hymns composed by George Manwaring are, “We 
Want to See the Temple,’ an old favorite of forty years ago, “Day 
of Rest,” “Welcome to Our Union Meeting,” ‘Sacramental 
Hymn,” “Beautiful Mountain Home,” ‘Sing and Pray,” and 
“Welcome, Happy Sunday.” Also “Sweet Sabbath Day,” ‘Chil- 
dren Gladly Join and Sing,” “ "Tis Sweet to Sing the Matchless 
Love,’ “Welcome, Welcome,” “We Meet Again in Sabbath 
School,” “Lord, We Ask Thee ‘Ere We Part,” “Sing We Now at 
Parting,’ and many others, the original copies of all being now in 
the possession of his family. Ten of these are published in Deseret 
Sunday School Songs. He was of a deeply religious nature. This 
perhaps inspired the writing of so many poems of a sacred char- 
acter. 
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George Manwaring married, a second time, a young woman 
named Martha Whitaker. To them were born three sons. He 
was but 35 years of age when he died. Weakened in body he 
succumbed to pneumonia on the 7th of July, 1889. 

To those who sing his sweetly simple songs these words of 
the poet Aldrich have a deeper meaning: 

‘They do not die who leave their thoughts 
Imprinted on some deathless page. 


Themselves may pass, the spell they wrought 
Endures on earth from age to age.’ 


THE COMPOSER . 


Adam Craik Smyth, who wrote the music to ‘Joseph Smith's 
First Prayer’’ was born February 29, 1840, at Manchester, Lan- 
cashire, England. Like William Fowler who wrote “We Thank 
Thee, O God, for a Prophet,’ Adam C. Smyth was a pupil of 
Sir Isaac Pitman, the originator of the shorthand system, and held 
a diploma awarded by Sir Isaac. He immigrated to Utah early in 
1864, reaching Salt Lake City in October. Strange to say, he had 
never heard of the Latter-day Saints until he reached the valley. 
Then he became interested in the Gospel. He moved to Mendon, 
Cache County, where he was baptized. From Mendon he re- 
turned to Salt Lake City and for several years engaged in school 
teaching and the profession of mu- 
sic. Among his pupils were John 
D. Spencer, H. G. Whitney, B. H. 
Goddard, Charles B. and George F. 
Felt, and other well known and 
popular youths of that day. Mr. 
Spencer, the only surviving mem- 
ber of the group named, remembers 
Adam Smyth as a most interesting 
character. 

Mr. Smyth later moved to 
Fountain Green, then to Manti, 
where he directed the local choir 
and became a recorder in the Manti 
Temple, a position which he held 
until his death, January 12, 1909. 
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Professor Smyth was an accomplished musician. He under- 
stood harmony and counterpoint and composed many tunes and 
anthems. Eight of his compositions are printed in Latter-day 
Saint Hymns, and six in Deseret Sunday School Songs. Among 
those written for the Sunday School are “Joseph Smith's First 
Prayer,’ “Never Be Late,” “Zion Stands with Hills Surrounded,” 
‘Beautiful Mountain Home,” “Jesus Bids me Shine,’ and ‘Come 
Along, Come Along.” ? 

Professor Smyth did not confine his activities to Church and 
Sunday School music, for he organized a Juvenile Opera Company, 
and on July 21st and 23rd, 1879, produced, in the Salt Lake The- 
atre, Gilbert and Sullivan's “Pinafore,” repeating it December 
16th, 18th, and 20th. Later, April 2nd to 7th, 1880, Smyth’s com- 
pany, reorganized, offered ‘““The Grand Dutchess” and gave a 
revival of “Pinafore.” Again, May 2nd and 3rd, 1881, this en- 
terprising musician produced ‘The Pirates of Penzance’’.* 

The children who took the principal parts in these per- 
formances were Maggie Freeze, Minnie Felt, Emma Crisman, 
A. Pederson, A. Kelson, Johnny World, Heber S. Goddard, Rilly 
Pratt, Lilly Taylor, and N. Hawley. 

Professor Smyth added much to the musical culture of his 
day. His children were Sarah E. Anderson, A. C. Smyth, Jr., 
Herbert E. Smyth, Rhoda E. Nelson, Frederick D. Smyth, Isaura 
M. Chapman, Wm. H. Smyth, and Frances M. Smyth. 


*Professor Smyth lived sixty-nine years, but as he was born on February 
29th he was able to enjoy only seventeen birthdays. Perhaps it was this fact 
that attracted him to “The Pirates of Penzance’ which centered in the amusing 
paradox contained in the opera, that while the tenor hero had lived twenty-one 
years, counting by birthdays he was a little boy of five. 


<_< a 
IT IS A GOOD THING TO GIVE THANKS UNTO 
THE LORD, AND TO SING PRAISES UNTO THY 


NAME, O MOST HIGH. 
—Psalms 92:1 
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Che Morning Breaks > 
sed 


The morning breaks, the shadows flee; The Gentile fulness now comes in, 


Lo! Zion’s standard is unfurled, And Israel’s blessings are at hand; 
The dawning of a brighter day Lo! Judah’s remnant, cleansed from sin, 
Majestic rises on the world. Shall in their promised Canaan stand. 
The clouds of error disappear Jehovah speaks! let earth give ear, 
Before the rays of truth divine; And Gentile nations turn and live; 

The glory bursting from a-far, His mighty arm is making bare, 


Wide o’er the nations soon will shine. His cov’nant people to receive. 


Angels from heav’n and truth from 
earth 

Have met, and both have record borne; 

Thus Zion's light is bursting forth, 

To bring her ransomed children home. 


THE AUTHOR AND THE HYMN 


HE Morning Breaks, the Shadows Flee” is one of the best 
and most inspiring of Latter-day Saint hymns. It was 
written by Parley Parker Pratt, and has first place in the 

authorized collection called Latter-day Saint Hymns. It was not 
written in time to be included in Emma Smith's collection, and was 
first published on the first page of the initial number of The Mil- 
lennial Star, in March, 1840. ‘There was no dramatic incident con- 
nected with its writing as far as we know. It was one of those 
poems, which, in the author's own words, ‘were the melting strains 
of joy and admiration in contemplating the approaching dawn of 
that glorious day which shall crown the earth and its inhabitants 
with universal peace and rest.” Its author was the most prolific 
hymn writer of the Church. Thirty-eight of his inspired songs 
appear in the new Church hymn book. A brief sketch of his life is 
found elsewhere in this volume.” 

In addition, however, to what is said there, the following 
story which is typical, may be given here. It has never before 
been published. 

The Apostle was gee: the Atlantic on one of his missions 
to England. Owing to lack of means he was in the steerage. 
The Fourth of July occurred in mid-ocean, and the passengers 


*See also Jenson’s Biographical Encyclopedia, and Autobiography of 
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on the upper deck, wishing 
to celebrate, were looking 
around for an _ orator. 
Someone suggested the 
Mormon Apostle on the 
lower deck. He was sent 
for and came up. 

It happened that Elder 
Pratt was then rather shab- 
bily dressed, for reasons 
which are not given. His 
looks greatly disappointed 
the elite who were to listen 
to him. But they said noth- 
ing, and he was introduced 
as the “orator of the day’. 
His oration entranced his 
audience. for Elder Pratt 
had a real gift of eloquence. 
After it was over, the men 
carried him about the deck 
on their shoulders. They 
said it was the finest speech they had ever heard. Another Mor- 
mon Elder, who had listened to him on this occasion, said the same 
thing. 


PARLEY P. PRATT 


On the strength of that speech Parley P. Pratt was invited 


to ride first class for the rest of the voyage. His poor clothes were 
forgotten in view of his eloquent tongue. 

The first two stanzas of his hymn deal in mataphors. They 
picture the world in spiritual darkness until the Lord spoke to the 
Prophet Joseph Smith and opened up this dispensation of the ful- 
ness of times, when— 


‘Day from his quiver drew His shining shaft, 
And thwart the night the flaming arrow flew—;'* 


and the Gospel was established and the shadows of night dis- 
pelled by the dawning of anew day. 


*From Elias, by Orson F. Whitney. 
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The third and fourth stanzas speak of the ushering in of the 
Fulness of the Gentiles, the realization of Israel’s blessings, and 
the return of the Jews to the promised land. 

When we fully sense what is now going on in Palestine, these 
lines seem like a séng-prophecy. 

A new note of exultation is found in the first two lines of the 
fifth stanza: 

“Angels from heaven and truth from earth 
Have met, and both have record borne.” 

These are poetic responses to one of the most beautiful of 
the revelations of the Lord to the Prophet on the coming forth 
of the Book of Mormon. 

The Lord hath brought down Zion from above. 
The Lord hath brought up Zion from beneath. 
The earth hath travailed and brought forth her strength; 
And truth is established in her bowels; 
And the heavens have smiled upon her; 
And she is-clothed with the glory of her God; 
For He stands in the midst of His people. 
Doc. and Cov., Sec. 84:100, 101.) 

This hymn occupies first place in Latter-day Saint Hymns 
not only because of its restoration theme but becauSe of its ef- 
fective imagery and its superior literary and poetic qualities. It 
will live forever in Latter-day Saint hymnology. 


THE TUNE 
“The Morning Breaks, The Shadows Flee’ has had several 


musical settings. One by Haydn from the oratorio, ‘“The Crea- 
tion,’ another the old hymn called ‘Duke Street,” by John Hatton 
(1793). The tune published in Latter-day Saint Hymns, by 
George Careless, is the one now generally sung in our congrega- 
tions. It was composed under rather interesting circumstances. 
Brother Careless set sail from England on the Hudson June 3, 
1864. When the ship neared Castle Gardens, New York, the 
captain came to George and said he had admired the singing of 
the Mormon group so much that he wanted one of the professor's 
hymn tunes. 

“T am very sorry, captain, but my music is all packed up. | 
haven't even a bit of music paper, or I would write one for you.” 
The captain said he must have one. So young Careless took a 
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piece of writing paper out of his pocket, drew a staff across it. 
then looked for a quiet place. On an empty barrel, in a corner of 
the vessel, he sat down and wrote the tune called ‘“‘Hudson” in 
honor of the boat upon which he had sailed and also of the 
Hudson River into which they were gliding. -The tune he put to 
the words “The Morning Breaks, the Shadows Flee’. After 
writing the music, Brother Careless assembled his choir and sang 
it for the captain, giving him the rough copy of the music, over 

which the captain seemed much delighted. 


GEORGE CARELESS 


Space will not permit the publication, in detail, of the interest- 
ing story of the life of George Careless. Only a few of the high 
lights can be given here. His full name was George Edward 
Percy Careless. He was born 
in London, September 24, 
1839. As a boy George ex- 
hibited such musical talent 
that he was sent as a student 
to the Royal Academy of 
London, afterwards playing 
under eminent leaders at Ex- 
eter Hall, Drury Lane, and 
the Crystal Palace. He be- 
came a convert to Mormon- 
ism and did valuable service 
in the Church as leader of the 
choir in London. He immi- 
grated to Salt Lake in 1864. 
It was while crossing the At- 
lantic, as stated, that Brother 
Careless composed the tune 
to “The Morning Breaks.” 

Soon after arriving in 
Salt Lake he was invited by 

GEORGE E. P. CARELESS President Young to direct 
Taken about the time he composed the tune to the Tabernacle Choir and 


‘The Morning Breaks, The Shadows Flee.”’ 
the Salt Lake Theatre or- 
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chestra. Talking over the appointment, President Young said 
“T like soft music. I have heard the angels sing so sweetly.”’ 
“But,” asked the musician, ‘would you like to be fed on honey 
all the time?” 
‘No, certainly not,’ answered the president. 


‘Some of our hymns,” the professor went on, ‘require bold, 
vigorous treatment; others, soft sweet strains. As a musician, 
President Young, I think I can please you, and shall be glad to 
sing any of your favorites whenever you wish.” 


Professor Careless took over from Professor Charles J. 
Thomas the Salt Lake Theatre orchestra of twenty volunteer, un- 
paid men, but concluded it would be well to reduce the number of 
men and pay them. This was finally consented to by President 
Young. 


Until the railroad was built, Professor Careless composed 
all the dramatic curtain music for the plays produced at the Salt 
Lake Theatre. His experience in the theatre orchestra was un- 
usual. A tempting offer was made him to go to Virginia City at 
a high salary, but Professor Careless said ‘No, I came here for 
my religion and I am going to stay.’ 


He directed with success the Gilbert and Sullivan operas 
“Mikado” and “Pinafore” by the Salt Lake Opera Company. 
He was the first music teacher of the author of these articles. 


The first performance of ‘““The Messiah” in the Rocky Moun- 
tains was given in the Salt Lake Theatre under his direction in 
1875. An incident further showing the religious faith of George 
Careless occurred that night. His wife Lovinia Triplett Careless. 
who was a member of his London Choir and whom he married 
after his arrival in Salt Lake City, was to sing the soprano role, 
but when she arrived at the theatre she was completely incapaci- 
tated on account of a severe cold. Brother Careless was implored 
to postpone the performance, but his sense of duty to the public 
was so great that he refused. He then asked Joseph R. Morgan, 
Thomas C. Griggs, and Henry Evans, Elders in the chorus, to 
take Mrs. Careless in the Green Room and administer to her in 
accordance with the custom of the Church. They did so, and 
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Mrs. Careless sang ‘I Know That My Redeemer Liveth” better 
than she had ever before rendered it. She was a remarkably 
talented singer, and her voice still rings in the memory of those 
fortunate enough to have heard her. Of her rendition of “I Know 
That My Redeemer Liveth” the Salt Lake Herald said: “Her 
singing was simply perfection. Her young, fresh voice seemed 
to defy all difficulties. * * * If angels had human voices, surely hers 
would suggest heavenly music.” This seemed almost a prophecy, 
for in a very few years Mrs. Careless joined the heavenly throng, 
passing away July 10, 1885. 

With that first performance of ‘““The Messiah’, came a suc- 
cessful demonstration of Latter-day Saint faith in “divine healing.” 

As leader of the Tabernacle Choir and as a composer of hymn 
music, George Careless rose to a high place. Sixty-three of his 
compositions are published in the new Latter-day Saint Hymns. 
Many of these compositions were inspired while in the Tabernacle 
listening to the sermons of the Presiding Authorities of the Church. 
His beautiful and popular sacramental compositions are among 
the most soul-satisfying in Mormon hymnody. 

In 1898 Elder Careless married Jane Davis, who was a con- 
genial and helpful companion to him until his death, which oc- 
curred March 5, 1932. 

His widow, and Mrs. Addie Cowan, a daughter, still survive. 


———_ <a —__—__ 


THE LORD IS MY STRENGTH AND MY SHIELD: 
MY HEART TRUSTED IN HIM, AND I AM HELPED: 
THEREFORE MY HEART GREATLY REJOICETH; 
AND WITH MY SONG WILL I PRAISE HIM. 
—Psalms 28:7. 
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Worps By WILLIAM FOWLER 
Music By CAROLINE ELIZABETH SARAH NORTON 


We thank Thee, O God, for a Prophet, 
To guide us in these latter days; 

We thank Thee for sending the Gospel 
To lighten our minds with its rays; 
We thank Thee for every blessing 
Bestowed by Thy bounteous hand; 
We feel it a pleasure to serve Thee, 
And love to obey Thy command. 


When dark clouds of trouble hang o'er 
us 


And threaten our peace to destroy, 


There is hope smiling brightly before 
us. 


And we know that deliv’rance is nigh; 


We doubt not the Lord, nor His good- 
ness, 

We've proved Him in days that are 
past; 

The wicked who fight against Zion 

Will surely be smitten af last. 


Welll sing of His goodness and mercy, 
We'll praise Him by day and by night, 
Rejoice in His glorius Gospel, 

And bask in its life-giving light; 

Thus on to eternal perfection 

The honest and faithful will go, 
While they who reject this glad mes- 


sage 
Shall never such happiness know. 


THE HYMN 


“We thank Thee, O God, for a Prophet 
To guide us in these latter days’— 


O SANG the people at every session of a series of meet- 

ings recently held in honor of and attended by President 

Heber J. Grant; so have sung the Saints at every General 

Conference of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints 

since the song, penned by William Fowler, was published in 1863. 

In every stake, in every ward, it is rendered by the congregations 

next if not equal in frequency to ‘“The Spirit of God Like a Fire is 
Burning.” 

What is the secret of the popularity of this song? 

It cannot be called the greatest hymn ever written by any 
of our authors. In fact, it does not compare in literary merit or 
poetic beauty with many of the other gems contained in our 
hymn books; but it has something different from our other hymns. 
In simple language it expresses deep gratitude to our Father in 
heaven for revealing anew the everlasting Gospel, and setting up 
prophets to guide us in these latter days. 


The first stanza, especially, is full of praise; a song-prayer of 
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much emotional value, expressing the joy of service and the 
satisfactions of obedience. 

The second stanza sings of the smiling star of hope and the 
absolute faith of the Saints in the power of God to deliver them 
from “the clouds of trouble’ whenever these threaten to destroy 
their peace and happiness; a fearless reliance upon Him who had 
already been their friend and protector in days past. 


The last stanza is first of all a peon of praise for the good- 
ness and mercy of God and the life-giving light of His glorious 
gospel. The last half shows that the author, though far from the 
fountain-head of the Church, fully understood one of the greatest 
principles of the restored Gospel—the doctrine of eternal pro- 
gression; that ‘when we have lived according to the full value of 
the life we possess, we are prepared for eternal advancement in 
the scale of eternal progression . . . ; that there is no period, in 
all the eternities, wherein organized existence will become station- 
ary, when it cannot advance in knowledge, wisdom, power and 
glory... 5” 


The hymn closes with a warning that while the honest and 
faithful shall reach the promised goal, they who reject the message 
will fall short of such happiness. 


“We thank Thee, O God, for a Prophet” is exclusively a 
Latter-day Saint hymn; a Mormon heart-throb; a song of the 
Restoration. : 


THE AUTHOR 


William Fowler, who wrote the words of “We Thank Thee, 
O God, for a Prophet,’ was born May 9, 1830, thirty-three days 
after the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints was organ- 
ized. His father, John Fowler, a native of Sheffield, Yorkshire, 
England, enlisted in the British Army at the age of 21, and went 
to Ireland, where he married Bridget Niel. From Ireland he was 
sent with his regiment to Australia, in which country, William, 
the subject of this sketch, was born. When William was about 
three and a half years old the family made another move to the 
East Indies where, after five years of service, the father was hon- 
orably discharged and returned with his family to Sheffield, Eng- 
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land. William was then nine years old. Two years later his 
father died and in three and a half more the mother followed, leav- 
ing him an orphan before he was fifteen 
years of age. Originally his mother was 
a Roman Catholic, his father a Protestant, 
but previous to their demise both had 
joined the Wesleyan Methodists. 

At eighteen William began to think 
seriously of religion and attended Meth- 
odist services, but was not satisfied. It 
seemed to him Methodism was all hope 
and trust—no reality. It was then that he 
first heard the sound of the Gospel through 
a young friend whose father, Peter Poul- 
ucci, was a Priest in the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 
Saints. This friend took William to hear the Mormons at the 
Hall of Science, Rockingham Street, in the winter of 1848. His 
search for the truth was ended, and on July 29, 1849, he was bap- 
tized by Elder J. V. Long. He was ordained a Priest, March 3, 
1851, and labored in the Deepcar branch under Elder William 
Memmott. He worked as a cutler in a factory at Sheffield, but 
was discharged on account of his having joined the Latter-day 
Saints. He married Ellen Bradshaw, by whom he had three children. 

The daily diary of William Fowler, containing the record of 
four years of missionary service up to 1854, has been perused by 
the writer and is of intense interest. It shows the deep and abiding 
faith of the man in the restored Gospel; how he traveled on foot 
and endured revilings and all sorts of persecutions for the Gospel’s 
sake. It is full of such entries as “walked 21 miles, rode 7 today.” 
One of March 27, 1853, reads: “Mob assembled and broke up the 
afternoon meeting. In the evening we met at Brother Craig's 
house and had a good meeting. The mob assembled outside ex- 
pecting to pelt us with goose eggs, but as we did not open the 
door they did not know where to look for us, so they pelted each 
other.” | 

William Fowler was a self-educated man. He understood 
the Gospel and believed implicitly in the doctrine of “eternal 
progression, as the last stanza of his hymn will show, and trained 
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himself accordingly. He studied and gave instruction in music, 
and learned the Pitman system of shorthand. His diary, under 
date of September 9, 1853, records in shorthand that he received 
the book of instruction from the founder, Sir Isaac Pitman, him- 
self. 

There is no evidence to show the exact date on which “We 
Thank Thee, O God, for a Prophet,” was written. President 
Joseph F. Smith in his lifetime related that when he was in England 
Brother Fowler brought his new song to meeting where it was 
sung for the first time. As President Smith's mission was from 
1860 to 1863, it was probably written somewhere between those 
dates. It was published in the 12th edition (1863) of the Latter- 
day Saint Hymn Book. 

Brother Fowler wrote other songs and hymns which were 
printed in the Millennial Star. He sailed for America June 3, 1863, 
on the ship Amazon, arriving in New York July 25, 1863, finally 
settling with his family in Manti, where he taught school. He 
died August 27, 1865, and the Church erected a monument in the 
Manti Cemetery in his honor. 

Brother Fowler's three children survive: Harriet Fowler Allen 
of Rexburg, Idaho; Henry A. Fowler, Second Ward, Salt Lake 
City; Florence Fowler Adair, Southgate Ward, Salt Lake City. 


THE TUNE 


The story of the origin of the tune to “We Thank Thee, O 
God, for a Prophet” is most interesting and not generally known. 
The composition is credited in our song books to “Mrs. Norton;” 
and questions are often asked as to who she was, when and where 
she lived, and whether or not she was a Latter-day Saint. 

Mrs. Norton's full maiden name was Caroline Elizabeth 
Sarah Sheridan. She was an English author born in 1808, the 
granddaughter of the amazingly brilliant Richard Brinsley Sheri- 
dan, actor, playwright, Member of Parliament, and owner and 
_ manager of the historic Drury Lane Theatre, London. He was 
the author of “The Rivals,” “School for Scandal,” and other 
well-known plays. 

Mrs. Norton gained for herself a prominent place among the 
women writers of England. A greater part of her career, how- 
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ever, was shadowed by an unfortunate marriage with George 
Chappel Norton, a jealous, intemperate, brutal man, who brought 
suit against Lord Melbourne for alleged misconduct with his wife. 
That this was unjustified is shown by the fact that the jury trying 
the case decided against Norton without even leaving their seats. 
But due to the fact that Mrs. Norton had left him for a while he 
had the custody of their children and used her earnings. On Nor- 
ton’s death she married Sir William Sterling-Maxwell, but her 
happiness was short-lived, as she died the following year. 
Through her own suffering she became a forerunner of the move- 
ment which by gradual steps has finally resulted in the full en- 
franchisement of women. 


During the Crimean War (1854-56) between the English 
and French on one side and the Russians on the other, the battle 
of Balaklava was fought. This was in 1854. In that historic 
struggle an English officer of high rank, whose wife was no 
doubt a friend of Mrs. Norton, was killed. Mrs. Norton wrote 
the words and music of a song called ‘““The Officer's Funeral 
March.’ This was sung at the officer's funeral service and the 
music was played by the band over the grave of the British hero. 
Here are the words of that song: 


THE OFFICER'S FUNERAL MARCH 


Hark to the shrill trumpet calling! 

It pierces the soft summer air; _ 
Tears from each comrade are falling, 

The widow and orphan are there. 
The bayonets earthward are turning, 

And the drum’s muffled breath rolls around; 
Yet he heeds not the voice of their mourning, 
Nor wakes to the bugle sound. 


Sleep, soldier, though many regret thee, 
Who stand by thy cold bier today; 
Soon, soon shall the kindest forget thee, 
And thy name from the earth pass away. 
The man thou didst love as a brother, 
A friend in thy place will have gained; 
Thy dog shall keep watch for another, 
And thy steed by a stranger be reined. 


Though friends that now mourn for thee sadly, 
Soon joyous as ever shall be; 
Though thy bright orphan boy may laugh gladly 
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As he sits on some comrade’s kind knee; 
Yet there’s one who will still pay thee duty, 
In tears for the true and the brave, 
As when first in the bloom of her beauty 
She wept o’er her soldier's grave. 


Lord Byron wrote: 
"Tis strange—but true; for truth is strange,—stranger than 
fiction’ ’— 


And surely the old adage has been exemplified in this case 
for William Fowler, a humble English elder searching for a tune 
to put to his hymn, found and adapted Mrs. Norton's composition 
to the present setting of ‘““We Thank Thee, O God, for a Prophet.” 


Could Mrs. Norton enter a Latter-day Saint chapel today she 
would be astonished to learn that the music which she dedicated 
to a fallen soldier of war is now frequently sung to a new song 
of praise in honor of a modern prophet of peace. 


————>-—_— 


COME LISTEN TO A PROPHET’S VOICE, 
AND HEAR THE WORD OF GOD, 
AND IN THE WAY OF TRUTH REJOICE, 
AND SING FOR JOY ALOUD. 
WE'VE FOUND THE WAY THE PROPHETS WENT 
WHO LIVED IN DAYS OF YORE; 
ANOTHER PROPHET NOW IS SENT 
THIS KNOWLEDGE TO RESTORE. 


L. D. S. Hymns, No. 58. 
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Hymn By WILLIAM COWPER 
Tunes By DR. THOMAS A. ARNE AND WILLIAM B. BRADBURY 


God moves in a mysterious way, 
His wonders to perform; 

He plants His footsteps in the sea, 
And rides upon the storm. 


Deep in unfathomable mines 

Of never-failing skill, 

He treasures up His bright designs, 
And works His sov’reign will. 


Ye fearful Saints, fresh courage take; 
The clouds ye so much dread 

Are big with mercy, and shall break 
In blessings on your head. 


Judge not the Lord by feeble sense, 
But trust Him for His grace; 
Behind a frowning providence 

He hides a smiling face. 


His purposes will ripen fast, 
Unfolding every hour; 

The bud may have a bitter taste, 
But sweet will be the flower. 


Blind unbelief is sure to err, 
And scan His works in vain; 
God is His own interpreter, 
And He will make it plain. 


THE POET 


HE life of William Cowper, who wrote the hymn, ‘God 

Moves in a Mysterious Way,’ is one of pathos, tender- 

ness, doubt, disappointment and despair. He was a de- 

featist, dreading the unknown, afraid to live, afraid to die, yet 

possessing such qualities of mind and heart that endeared him to 

many noted friends and gave him a secure place among the English 
poets. 


William Cowper was born on November 26, 1731, at Great 
Berkhamstead, Hertfordshire, England, the son of a rector of 
Berkhamstead, chaplain to King George II. His mother, Ann 
Donne, of honorable lineage, died when William was six years of 
age. He was a delicate child, sensitive and shy, sheltered and pro- 
tected by a doting mother. At her death the boy was placed in 
Doctor Pitman’s school near his father’s place of residence. Here 
he was so tormented and bullied by a boy five years his senior that 
although his tormentor was expelled, William's experience left a 
feeling of terror and helplessness that affected his entire life. 
During one of these persecutions he found a line in the Bible that 
gave him temporary comfort. It was—‘I fear nothing that man 
can do unto me.’ This resulted in a spiritual exaltation that saved 
him from total collapse. At ten he was sent to Westminster where 
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he companioned with such students as Warren Hastings and 
Churchill, the poet. 

At eighteen Cowper left Westminster and attached himself 
to a Mr. Chapman, a London attorney. In 1754 he was called 
to the bar, but his “inferiority complex’’ 
and his preference for literature kept 
him from practicing law. During his 
association with Mr. Chapman, he fell 
in love with a cousin, Theodora Jane 
Cowper, but his uncle, Ashley Cowper, 
forbade a marriage on account of their 
close relationship, and young Cowper 
was again thrown into despair and near 
madness. Neither of the lovers ever 
married. 

From necessity Cowper sought 

WILLIAM COWPER employment, and his cousin, Major 
Cowper, who had the right of nomination, presented him as clerk 
of the House of Lords. All seemed favorable for a happy and 
lucrative position when the hand of fate again struck him. His 
enemies insisted upon an examination before the bar of the 
house to test his fitness for the clerkship. As the time approached 
for the examination Cowper developed a terrified state of mind. 
The fear of the test, together with a consciousness of an intimate 
deformity that had all through his life depressed him, were too 
much for his delicate constitution. His mind gave way and he 
decided to end it all by suicide. Purchasing a bottle of laudanum, 
he called a coach and asked to be driven to the Thames wharf, 
where he determined to drink the laudanum and jump into the riv- 
er; but finding a guard there the deed was prevented. Returning to 
his quarters, he poured the poison into a small basin and when he 
reached for it with intent to drink the contents, the fingers of both 
his hands contracted so that he could not hold the vessel. Recov- 
ering in wonder, he threw the poison out of the window. The 
night before the test, with a tottering brain he again attempted 
to kill himself with a pen knife, but the blade broke. He then 
tried to hang himself with a garter, but the garter broke, and he 
fell to the floor utterly deranged. Of course, his chance of obtain- 
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ing the position in the House of Lords was now gone, and under 
the care of Doctor Cotton he was taken to St. Albans, a mental 
hospital where he remained for two years. In 1763 he was taken 
in charge by his friends, the Unwins, father, mother, son, and 
daughter. He was tenderly cared for by Mrs. Unwin, who was 
the “Mary” of his letters. Upon Mr. Urwin's death, in 1767, the 
family, including Cowper, moved to Olney, and there Cowper 
formed an intimate friendship with John Newton. This friendship 
was a strange mixture of personalities. “In his youth, Newton 
had been a wild, despairing blasphemer; in his, Cowper an ir- 
resolute, despairing, would-be suicide. One was driven to Christ 


by the violence of his sins, the other by the violence of his suffer- 


ings. * 


The result of this friendship was the publication of Olney 
Hymns, one of the 18th century’s best contributions to the devel- 
opment of English Hymnody. It contains 348 hymns, 280 by 


Newton, 68 by Cowper. One of the most popular of Cowper's 
hymns in this collection was “God Moves in a Mysterious Way, 


His Wonders to Perform.” 


Cowper was a hater of slavery of either body or conscience, 
as the following lines of his will show. Do they not suggest the 
doctrine of free agency? 


There is yet a liberty unsung by poets, and by senators unpraised, 
Which monarchs canont grant, nor all’ the powers 
Of earth and hell confederate take away: 

A liberty which persecution, fraud, 

Oppression, prisons, have no power to bind; 
Which who tastes can be enslaved no more: 

"Tis liberty of heart, derived from Heaven, 
Bought with His blood who gave it to mankind, 
And sealed with the same token. It is held 

By charter, and that charter sanctioned sure 

By the unimpeachable and awful oath 

And promise of a God. His other gifts 

All bear the royal stamp that speaks them His, 
And are august, but this transcends them all. 


*The history and Use of Hymns and Hymns Tunes—Breed. 
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Space will not permit much further detail of Cowper's life. 
Failing in health he left Olney and went to London in 1779. There 
he met and formed a close friendship with Lady Austin, a baronet’s 
widow, who lived near him. She was pious, sympathetic, and en- 
couraging, and during this friendship Cowper rose to great literary 
fame. In 1786 he found a new friend in Lady Hesketh, the sister 
of Theodora Jane Cowper, the love of his youth, but in spite of 
more pleasant surroundings, with the failing health of his faithful 
friend, Mrs. Unwin, his malady returned and they moved to 
Dereham, where on the 28th of April, 1800, this strange but gifted 
poet passed away. On his monument at Dereham appear these 
pathetic lines by Mrs. Browning: 


O Men! This man in brotherhood your weary paths beguiling, 

Groaned only when he taught you peace and died while ye were smiling! 
And now, what time ye all may read through dimming tears his story, 
How discord on the music fell and darkness on the glory, 

And how when one by one, sweet sounds and wandering lights departed, 
He wore no less a loving face because so broken-hearted. 


THE HYMN 


In the histories, biographies and memoirs of William Cow- 
per, examined by the writer, there is nothing to indicate just when 
“God Moves in a Mysterious Way’ was written. One story 
related that “once upon a time’ when he felt his weakness com- 
ing on, he yielded to an impulse to drown himself in the River 
Thames; that he called a cab and asked the cabman to drive him 
to the river; that a heavy London fog suddenly gathered and the 
cabman lost his way; that after driving aimlessly round and round 
for some time, the cabman refused to continue and ordered his 
passenger out; that Cowper stumbled to the walk and found him- 
self in front of his own door; that when he recovered his senses, 
he sat down and wrote “God Moves in a Mysterious Way, His 
Wonders to Perform.’ There is some justification for the survival 
of this story. One writer says: He “had an intense delusion 
that it was the Divine will for him . . . to drown himself, but the 
driver of the vehicle missed his way and Cowper was diverted 
from his purpose.” Then, too, Cowper’s own memoirs state that 
he was driven to the Thames with suicidal intent but was pre- 
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vented from carrying out his purpose by the appearance of a wharf 
porter sitting on a pile of goods. 


However, there is no doubt that the hymn was written in view 
of his own dreadful experiences, and the hand of Providence is 
plainly seen in preventing the consummation of an evil design. 
The hymn was included in the Olney Hymns as already stated, 
which were published in 1787. 


The poem extols the power and omnipotence of the Almighty 
and His infinite skill and wisdom in working out His divine plans. 
It carries a message of hope to the Saints who are fearful and 
entreats them to be courageous against the ills that seem to beset 
them; it contains prophetic lines that the purposes of God will be 
gradually unfolded hour by hour and though experiences may be 
bitter, yet the fruit of righteousness will be sweet; that blind un- 
belief will lead us to grope in the dark and seek for the truth in 
vain, while if we trust in God, the Great Interpreter, all will be 
made plain. 

It is said that “poets are prophets” and one is almost per- 
suaded that this is true when he ponders on the analogy between 
this immortal hymn and a revelation given a prophet of God 
three-quarters of a Century later. Was Cowper’s hymn a “‘flash 
from the Eternal Semaphore’? 


Hear, O ye heavens, and give ear, O earth, and rejoice ye inhabitants 
thereof, for the Lord is God, and beside Him there is no Savior. 

Great is His wisdom, marvelous aie His ways, and the extent of His 
doings none can find out. | 

His purposes fail not, neither are there any who can stay His hand. 

From eternity to eternity He is the same, and His years never fail. 

For thus saith the Lord—I, the Lord, am merciful and gracious unto 
those who fear me and delight to honor those who serve me in righteous- 
ness and in truth unto the end. 

Great shall be their reward and eternal shall be their glory.—Doc- 
trine and Covenants, 76:1-6. 


THE TUNES 


Many tunes have been used to clothe this beautiful hymn. 
The earliest the writer can find is one called ‘‘Dundee’’, by Gulla- 
ume Frame (1500-1570); another, “Laight Street;’’ one by Evan 
Stephens, printed in Latter-day Saint Hymns, No. 49. A popular 
setting is the one published in Deseret Sunday School Songs, No. 
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292. It was written by Thomas Augustine Arne (1710-1778), 
and named “Arlington” after a street in Boston. Dr. Arne was 
music composer at the Drury Lane Theatre, London, and wrote 


operas for his sister Susanna, who afterwards became the famous 


tragic actress, Mrs. Cibber. Dr. Arne was the composer of “Rule 
Britannia.” He is said to have been the first to introduce female 


voices in Church Choirs. In his last days he took to hymn writing 
and died March 5, 1778. 


To Latter-day Saints, however, the most popular tune to 
this hymn is the one known as the favorite of President Wilford 
Woodruff and scheduled as No. 50 in Latter- 
day Saint Hymns. It is extremely simple in 
composition, but when sung by large congre- 
gations, it is very impressive. Under the name 
of “Harvey's Chant” it was written by Wil- 
liam Bachelder Bradbury, who was born in 
York, Maine, in 1816. He studied music un- 
der Lowell Mason, who urged him to go abroad. 
Bradbury followed this advice and for several 

WILLIAM B. years studied in Leipzig, Germany. Return- 
BRADBURY 
ing home he devoted his life to the composition 
of hymns. He became the founder of Sunday School hymnody and 
published sixty different song books with a distribution of over 
two million copies. He died in Montclair, N. J., in 1868. 


—<— > —_——— 


MUSIC 


GOD IS ITS AUTHOR, AND NOT MAN; HE LAID 
THE KEY-NOTE OF ALL HARMONIES; HE PLANNED 
ALL PERFECT COMBINATIONS, AND HE MADE 
uS SO THAT WE COULD HEAR AND UNDERSTAND. 


—]. G. Brainard. 
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Our Mountain 7 
Home, So Dear vn 


Worps By EMMELINE B. WOODWARD WELLS 
Music By EVAN STEPHENS 


Our mountain home, so dear, In sylvan depth and shade, 
Where crystal waters clear In forest and in glade, 
Flow ever free; Where’er we pass, 
While through the valleys wide, The hand of God we see, 
The flowers on ev'ry side, In leaf, and bud, and tree, 
Blooming in stately pride, Or bird or humming bee, 
Are fair to see. Or blade of grass. 
We'll roam the verdant hills, The streamlet, flower and sod 
And by the sparkling rills Bespeak the works of God, 
Pluck the wild flowers; And all combine 
The fragrance on the air, - With most exquisite grace, 
The landscape bright and fair, His handiwork fo trace, 
And sunshine everywhere, Through nature’s smiling face, 
Make pleasant hours. In art divine. 


THE AUTHOR 


HE life story of Emmeline B. Woodward Wells, the 

author of the exquisite hymn entitled ‘““Our Mountain 

Home, So Dear’’ filled as it was with romance, pathos, 

courage, and devotion, reads like an imagined romance. I am in- 

debted to her daughter, Mrs. Annie Wells Cannon, for the facts 
here given. 

She was born in Petersham, Worcester County, Massa- 
chusetts, February 29, 1828. Of Puritan descent and distin- 
guished ancestry, she was proud of the fact that her father, David 
Woodward, was in the war of 1812, and her grandfather, a soldier 
of the American Revolution. Having natural talent she was 
graduated from school at fifteen. She was baptized into the Mor- 
mon Church at fourteen and emigrated from New England to 
Nauvoo with a family named Harris to whose young son she was 
married in order to leave the state legally. The Harris family 
apostatized and left Nauvoo, but the young wife refused to leave 
the people of her chosen faith. She afterwards married Presiding 
Bishop Newell K. Whitney, and with his family left Nauvoo in 
the exodus of 1846. Her mother, following in a later company, 
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died of hardships on the journey, and was buried by the wayside 
in an unmarked grave on the Iowa prairies. 

While in Nauvoo Mrs. Wells, under the influence of the 
Prophet's teaching, obtained a lasting testimony of the divinity 
of his mission. She was also present at the memorable meeting 
at the ““Grove’’ when the mantle of the Prophet Joseph fell upon 
Brigham Young, and so transfigured him that the people marveled. 

‘Aunt Em”, as she was known, came 
to Utah in 1848 and after the birth of 
two daughters, misfortune again befell 
her in the sudden death of her husband. 
After two years of struggle she mar- 
ried General Daniel H. Wells. Three 
daughters were the fruit of this union. 
Her home was a gathering place for 
friends and distinguished guests. Here 
began her active participation in public 
affairs. She was a leading figure in the 
struggle for woman's suffrage. In 1875 
she was assistant editor and in 1877 
became editor of the Woman’s Expo- 

EMMELINE B. WELLS nent. For thirty-nine years she wrote 
in behalf of women’s progress and in defense of her people. After 
many years of literary work the Brigham Young University, on 
February 29, 1912, conferred upon her the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Literature—this in her eighty-fourth year. 

Mrs. Wells was the founder and patron of several literary, 
patriotic, and study organizations, among them the Utah Wom- 
en's Press Club, The Reapers’ Club, and the Utah Society of the 
Daughters of the Revolution. 

Honors, national and local, came to this remarkable woman. 
As delegate to American and international councils and conven- 
tions her life was flooded. She was chosen to unveil the beauti- 
ful Seagull monument on Temple Square. In October, 1910, she 
was called to preside over the Relief Society, a position which 
she held until three weeks before her death, which occurred April 
25, 1921. On her one hundredth anniversary a marble bust was 
presented by the women of the state, which occupies an honored 
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niche in the rotunda of the Utah State Capitol. The inscription 
reads: 


A FINE SOUL WHO SERVED US. 


THE SONG 


One day “Aunt Em”, in conversation with Evan Stephens, 
whose genius she greatly admired, told him of a love song in her 
possession that she would like to have set to music. He readily 
accepted an invitation for an evening at her home and after the 
reading of the poem mentioned, Evan said, ‘“‘Why don't you write 
the words for a song for me to set to music, Sister Wells?”’ She 
promised to think about it, and that same night, while others 
were sleeping, ‘Aunt Em” wrote “Our Mountain Home, So Dear.” 
The song, with Professor Stephens’ lovely music, has an appealing 
charm and is very popular. He, himself, remarked when choosing 
the six songs for the Columbia records to be made for the Church 
in New York, that it was one of his favorites and that he pre- 
ferred it to his own hymn bearing a similar name. 

On one occasion when a quartette was singing this song ata 
large party given in honor of “Aunt Em's” birthday, President 
Anthon H. Lund turned to her and said “God bless you, ‘Aunt 
Em,’ for writing that beautiful hymn.” This compliment to her 
poetic nature, pleased ““Aunt Em” greatly, for she placed much 
confidence in President Lund’s opinions. Incidentally the other 
song which “Aunt Em” gave Professor Stephens to set to music, 
he took with him to Boston when he attended the Conservatory of 
Music for a term, and it won for him a prize in a competition and 
was much admired. : 

Mrs. Wells was outstanding in her interest in and develop- 
ment of talent in the community, especially among the youth of 
Zion. She recognized ability and was an ardent supporter by 
her influence and with her pen of all who showed the least in- 
clination in the field of art. Of an artistic temperament herself, 
she drew around her a coterie of friends among whom nothing 
could be more delightful than an evening in her home where con- 
versation sparkled with the wit and wisdom of men and women 
who loved books, pictures, statuary, travel and music. It was in 
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her home where the Wasatch Literary Club was organized, a 
group of young men and women whose names have made history 
among their people, many of them holding high office in church 
and state while others excelled in literary and artistic lines. 

When she became acquainted with Evan Stephens, two kin- 
dred spirits met, both loving music, art, and God's beautiful 
outdoors. As a result of their common admiration for nature came 
this exquisite song. It tells its own story; it makes its own appeal. 
Read it for yourself; ponder every line and study it, for it is a 
literary gem. 


EVAN STEPHENS 


The name of Evan Stephens awakens such a flood of recol- 
lections as warms the soul and makes the heart beat faster, ‘There 
are moments in life,’ says one writer, ‘that we never forget, which 
brighten and brighten as time steals away.’ Such moments are 
often recorded by me, of an intimate asociation with Professor 
Stephens of nearly half acentury. Itis not my intention, however, 
to write here the story of his life but to tell of some of my per- 
sonal contacts with him and to describe a few of his unique char- 
acteristics. 

From the date of his birth in the little town of Pencader, South 
Wales, June 28th, 1854, until the time of his death, October 27th, 
1930, Evan Stephens’ life was one of unceasing activity. When 
he was twelve years of age he came over the ocean with his par- 
ents in a sailing vessel and walked across the plains, arriving in 
Salt Lake City, October 2nd, 1866. A week later the family lo- 
cated in Willard, Utah, where his desire to become a musician 
took firm root. His lowly occupations—herd boy, farm hand, 
wood cutter, hod carrier, railway section hand—did not stand in 
the way of his ambition. His talents soon secured for him “‘a place 
in the sun.’ Step by step he rose from obscurity to the highest 
position in the realm of music within the gift of his Church. His 
struggles and victory under adverse conditions constitute a real 
life lesson for every young man. 

A book might be written on his various musical activities, but 
the high spot of his career was, of course, his work as director of 
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EVAN STEPHENS 


OUR MOUNTAIN HOME, SO DEAR 


the Tabernacle Choir. It was while the Choir was at the World's 
Fair, Chicago, in 1893, that President Woodruff said: ‘A shep- 
herd boy came down from the mountains and is here today to 
contest in this great competition.’ The choir won second prize 
of $1000, and a gold medal for the conductor. 

In looking over the diary and scrap book of Brother Stephens 
one is utterly amazed at the tremendous and dynamic energy of 
the man. I doubt if a tab of his life would register one moment 
of idle time. For his work among children alone a debt of grati- 
tude is due him. 


He left many unpublished manuscripts. I asked him once 
which of all his compositions he liked the best. He answered: 
‘Like most fond parents, I find it impossible to answer this seem- 
ingly easy question. To me compositions, like people, vary in 
personal impression. Each in its own way may appeal to me 
strongly. Some arouse within me a feeling of satisfaction and 
pride for the workmanship as well as the emotional content— 
something like a fond parent may feel over having a child who 
proves a real leader in the community.’ Among other things he 
said that just as a mother loves her unpopular and unnoticed chil- 
dren, so his neglected, unpublished creations held highest place 
in his esteem. 


Another song writer expressed the same thought in the fol- 
lowing lines: 


Oh, my uncared for songs, what are ye worth 
That in my secret book, with so much care 
I write you this one here and this one there, 
Marking the time and order of your birth. 
Robert Bridges. 

Several song books were published by Elder Stephens and 
eighty-six of his compositions appear in Latter-day Saint Hymns 
—more than by any other composer. 

Professor Stephens was an ardent lover of nature. Flowers, 
mountain streams, rocky peaks, and pine clad hills allured him. 
The charm of his early days in Willard was never dispelled and 
there were few peaks and nooks in those hills that could not show 
his footprints. His home on State Street was a beauty spot and a 
rendezvous for lovers. In fact, it is remarkable how this bachelor 
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provided so many romantic nooks for lovers’ talks, without himself 
falling a victim to cupid’s dart. 

And this love of Nature was the inspiration that caused him 
to collaborate with Emmeline B. Wells in bringing forth that 
beautiful song, “Our Mountain Home, So Dear.’ 

Brother Stephens loved Brighton, in the Cottonwoods, and 
I have a vivid memory of climbing with him in company of Horace 
G. Whitney and John D. Spencer to what he called the “Crow's 
Nest’ ‘which we afterwards named “Stephens’ Roost.’ This 
‘“‘nest’’ was nothing more or less than a native pine tree flattened 
by the heavy snows which lay on the boughs for eight months 
in that locality, forming a natural platform on a ledge far up on 
the side of the Brighton hills. Here, cross-legged, like the Tailor 
of Tamworth, Professor Stephens would sit and in imagination 
lead a mammoth choir made up of the forest crowning the basin 
below. Here on the right, a grove of fresh young pines repre- 
sented his sopranos. A little below in the colorful rays of the 
setting sun, were his contraltos. To the north, there on a raised 
hill, stood his tenors, and to the extreme right, under the full 
shadow of the hills, waited his fir tree bassos. Interspersed among 
the pines the quaking asps sparkled and fluttered and these furn- 
ished the brilliant accompaniment for his novel imaginary choir. 
As the sun slowly sank and the evening breezes played among 
the soughing pines there seemed almost miraculously to come forth 
like the legendary ‘Music of the Spheres,” the magnificent har- 
monies of nature’s singers. 

Professor Stephens was a powerful personality—self edu- 
cated—different from most musicians. He was of the common 
people and wrote his songs for them. Yet he was in one respect 
a musical autocrat. He wanted his own way in the conduct of 
the choir, and when he had it, he succeeded best. He couldn't 
abide the supervision of committees. 

Evan Stephens was a born poet. Had he received a higher 
education in letters he would no doubt have achieved world-re- 
nown. As it was, his songs and compositions appealed to the re- 
ligious emotions of the Latter-day Saints who will forever hold 
his name in loving remembrance. 
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Worps and Music sy MARTIN LUTHER 


Away in a manger, no crib for His bed, 

The little Lord Jesus lay down His wee 
head; 

The stars in the heavens looked down 
where He lay, 

The little Lord Jesus, asleep on the hay. 


Chorus 
Asleep ... asleep... asleep, the Savior 
in a stall! 


Asleep ... asleep... asleep, the Lord 
of all! 


The cattle were lowing,—the poor 
baby wakes; 


But little Lord Jesus, no crying He 
makes; 

I love Thee, Lord Jesus, look down 
from the sky, 

And stay by my cradle to watch lul- 
laby. 


Be near me, Lord Jesus; I ask Thee to 
stay 
Close by me forever, and love me, I 


pray; 

Bless all the dear children in Thy ten- 
der care; 

And take us to heaven, to live with 


Thee there. 


THE SCRIPTURE 


And there were in the same country shepherds abiding in the field, 
keeping watch over their flock by night. 

And, lo, the angel of the Lord came upon them, and the glory of the 
Lord shone round about them: and they were sore afraid. 

And the angel said unto them, Fear not: for, behold, I bring you good 
tidings of great joy, which shall be to all people. 

For unto you is born this day, in the city of David, a Savior, which is. 


Christ the Lord. 


And this shall be a sign unto you: Ye shall find the babe wrapped 
in swaddling clothes, lying in a manger. 
And suddenly there was with the angel a multitude of the heavenly 


host, praising God, and saying, 


Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace, good will toward 


men 


And it came to pass, as the angels were gone away from them into 


heaven, the shepherds said one to another, Let us now go even unto Bethle- 
hem, and see this thing which is come to pass, which the Lord hath made 


known unto us. 


And they came with haste, and found Mary, and Joseph, and the babe 


lying in a manger. 


And when they had seen it, they made known abroad the saying which 


was told them concerning this child. 


And all they that heard it wondered at those things which were told 


them by the shepherds. 


MARTIN LUTHER AND HIS SONG 


HIS beautiful Christmas story, recorded by Saint Luke, 

in the New Testament (2:8-18), was the inspiration for 

Martin Luther's sweet song “Away in a Manger,”’ which 

is published as number 214 in Deseret Sunday School Songs. It 
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is one of those adopted gems chosen by the Latter-day Saints 
for children’s use in Sunday School, Primary, and the home, as it 
has been by every other Christian denomination for centuries. 

Martin Luther, the father of the Reformation, was born in 
Eisleben, Saxony, November 10, 1483. He was the son of Johann 
Luther, a slate cutter, who early discovered his boy's super-intel- 
ligence and sent him to school at Mansfield and then to the 
Franciscan establishment of Magdeburg. 

Space will not permit the publication of a detailed history of 
the dramatic life of this great reformer. This may be found in any 
encyclopedia. However, it is proper to point to his controversy 
with the Catholic Church—how his increasing antagonism to the 
edicts of the Church reached its height when new indulgences 
authorized by Pope Leo X were offered by the Pope's emissary, 
the Dominican monk, Tetzel; how the Papal Bull condemning 
Luther was burned by him in the public square at Wittenburg; 
how this finally led to his dramatic appearance before the Diet at 
Worms where he refused to retract (1) his writings about faith 
and morals; (2) his condemnation of the Papacy and Popish do- 
ings which he averred had ruined Christianity, body and soul, and 
(3) his attack upon private persons. 

“I must be convinced,’ he 
said, “either by the witness of 
scripture or by clear arguments, 
for I do not trust either pope or 
councils by themselves, since it 
is manifest that they have often 
erred and contradicted them- 
selves—for I am bound by the 
Holy Scriptures which I have 
quoted, and my conscience is 
held by the word of God. I can- 
not and will not retract anything, 
for to act against Conscience is 
unsafe and unholy ... Here I 
stand, God help me. Amen.” 

Securing delay, he was on 
his way to Wittenburg when he 
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was kidnapped by his friends, who thought his life was in 
danger, and carried to the Castle of the Wartburg in the top of the 
Thuringian hills, where he remained an exile for nearly a year. 
Here he translated the Bible into German and wrote songs. 

(It was a thrilling moment to the writer of this article when, 
during the summer of 1937, he stood in that room, sat in Luther's 
chair, examined his Bible and saw the mark on the wall made by 
the ink bottle which, legend says, Luther threw at the devil. Wart- 
burg, too, was the location of Wagner's great opera of Tann- 


hauser. ) 
On June 15, 1525, Luther married Catherine von Bora, 25 


years of age, of noble Saxon family, who with eight other sisters 
had left a convent. It was a happy marriage and six children 
were born to them. He is said to have been a tender husband and 
a most loving father. 

Luther was excommunicated, but his doctrines spread 
throughout Europe, resulting in the Protestantism of today. He 
died at Eisleben in 1546, and was buried in Wittenburg. His 
body is in the grave, but his soul goes marching on. 

‘Before Luther's time the scriptures were almost unknown 
among the common people. All spiritual authority was vested in 
the clergy. Luther placed the scriptures above all other authority 
in matters of religion. This was a new principle in his day. Luther 
went too far in this regard, not realizing the necessity of contin- 
uous, direct revelation from God, as the Prophet Joseph did; 
but from that principle grew another—the principle of separate 
functions for church and state, without which there could be no 
guaranty of freedom of conscience, or religious toleration. To 
establish this great principle was Luther's great work, and Latter- 
day Saints, who believe in religious liberty as part of their creed, 
can appreciate the life-work of Luther for the spiritual liberation 
of mankind.'’* 

Martin Luther was both a poet and a musician. And as a 
student of human nature he knew that the people craved the priv- 
ilege of praising God in song and in their own tongue. In 1524 
his German Church Hymn Book was published, which was the 
beginning of German Protestant hymnology. His first book con- 


*J. M. Sjodahl in The Instructor, April, 1921. 
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tained only eight hymns, half of them written by himself. In 
speaking of music, Luther said: “Music is the art of the prophets. 
the only art that can calm the agitations of the soul. It is one of 
the most magnificent presents God has given us. ...I always loved 
music; whoso has skill in this art, is of good temperament, fitted 
for all things. We must teach music in schools. A schoolmaster 
ought to have skill in music, or I would not regard him, neither 
should we ordain young men as preachers, unless they have been 
well exercised in music.” 

Luther believed in congregational singing as an expression 
of the faith of the reformers. He perceived its power to promul- 
gate his doctrine. So he wrote hymns for the people—hymns that 
were easily understood; that would move the heart as well as 
appeal to the mind. He got away from the Latin chants and 
rituals. He wrote for prince and peasant. And his hymns and 
compositions did as much to free the people from error and super- 
stitions as his preaching. 

“Away in a Manger” is a song much loved by the entire 
Christian world, and is especially popular with the children of 
the Latter-day Saints. At Christmas time, with a dramatic set- 
ting of the new-born King in the manger, it has thrilled the hearts 
of millions of little ones and made the older ones glad. Luther's 
love for little children was great. It is said that he wrote “Away 
in a Manger” about 1530, for his little boy, Hans, to be sung at a 
Christmas celebration. | 

The sweet simplicity of the lines appeals to one’s imagina- 
tion— | 

“The stars in‘the bright sky looked down where he lay— 
The little Lord Jesus, asleep in the hay.” 

Many tunes have been provided for this little song. No 
doubt Luther composed his own setting; if so it has been forgotten. 
The one best known and loved by the children of the Latter-day 
Saints is that printed in the Sunday School song book by Charles 
H. Gabriel, a composer of revival songs. 

If you desire a Christmas thrill, get your family together be- 
fore the flickering fire-light on Christmas Eve and sing of The 
Babe of Bethlehem. 
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i An Angel From On High silie 


Music sy JOHN TULLIDGE Ne SZ —9 
An angel from on high, Who once had dwelt alone. 
The long, long silence broke; The fulness of the Gospel, too, 
Descending from the sky, Its pages will reveal to view. 
hese gracious words he spoke: 

Lo, in Cumorah’s lonely hill The time is now fulfilled, 
A sacred record lies concealed. The long expected day; 

Let earth obedience yield, 
Sealed by Moroni’s hand; And darkness flee away; 
lé has for ages lain, Remove the seals, be wide unfurled 
To wait the Lord’s command, Its light and glory to the world. 
From dust to speak again. 
It shall again to light come forth, Lo, Israel filled with joy, 
To usher in Christ's reign on earth. Shall now be gathered home, 

Their wealth and means employ 
It speaks of Joseph's seed, To build Jerusalem. 
And makes the remnant known While Zion shall arise and shine, 
Of nations long since dead, And fill the earth with truth divine. 


PARLEY P. PRATT 
ARLEY PARKER PRATT, the author of “An Angel 


From on High,” was one of the most fruitful hymn 

writers and dynamic personages of the early history 
of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints. He was 
born April 12, 1807, at Burlington, Otsego County, New York, 
the son of Jared and Charity Pratt. His forbears, seven genera- 
tions before him, were among the first settlers of Hartford, Con- 
necticut, having arrived there in 1639. 

Like his parents, Parley was of a serious frame of mind, and 
was an intelligent searcher after truth. Of a religious nature, he 
early joined the Baptist Church. At nineteen he left his New 
York home and settled thirty miles West of Cleveland, Ohio. In 
1827 he returned to Canaan, New York, where he married Thank- 
ful Halsey and the couple moved to Parley’s home near Cleveland; 
eighteen months later, attracted by the preaching of Sidney Rig- 
don, who came into his neighborhood, he joined the “Disciples” 
and decided to devote his life’s work to the ministry. 

However, the Lord had a work for Parley P. Pratt to do, and 


while en route to visit his relatives in New York, Parley stopped 
at Newark and there first heard of the Book of Mormon. It thrilled 
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him, and he went to Palmyra to investigate. In quick succession he 
met Hyrum Smith and Oliver Cowdery, believed and was baptized 
by Cowdery in Seneca Lake, New York, and ordained an Elder. 
Soon after, Parley baptized his brother Orson. In 1831 he met the 
Prophet Joseph Smith by whom he was ordained a High Priest. 
From then on until his tragic death by assassination, May 13, 1857, 
he was one of the most active leaders of the Church. Space will 
not permit of even a resume of the life's work of this great Apostle. 
The full and romantic story may be found in Jenson’s Biographical 
Encyclopedia, and in The Autobiography of Parley P. Pratt which 
has recently been republished. 

The decade in which Parley P. Pratt was born was a remark- 
able one in Church biographical history. It ushered into this 
world some notable leaders of the Restoration. Here are a few: 
1800, Hyrum Smith; 1801, Brigham Young, Heber C. Kimball; 
1804, Willard Richards; 1805, Joseph Smith, David Whitmer, 
Orson Hyde; 1806, Oliver Cowdery; 1807, Parley P. Pratt, Wil- 
ford Woodruff; 1808, John Taylor; 1809, Charles C. Rich; 1811, 
Orson Pratt; 1814, Lorenzo Snow. 

One cannot help feeling that these choice spirits were reserved 
to come forth in the day of Restoration. They would not fit in 
any other age. 

Parley P. Pratt began the writing of hymns and poems early 
in life. The first we have record of were included in the Latter- 
day Saint hymn book, published in 1835, assembled by Emma 
Smith, pursuant to a revelation given through her prophet-hus- 
band. The preface to this collection is interesting, and reads as 


follows: 


In order to sing by the spirit and with the understanding it is neces- 
sary that the Church of the Latter-day Saints should have a selection of 
“sacred hymns’ adapted to their faith and belief in the Gospel, and as far 
as can be holding forth the promise made to the Fathers who died in the 
faith of a glorious resurrection and a thousand years reign on earth with 
the Son of Man in his glory. 

Notwithstanding the Church, as it were, is still in its infancy, yet as 
the song of the righteous is a prayer unto God, it is sincerely hoped that 
the following collection, selected with an eye single to His glory may an- 
swer every purpose till more are composed, or till we are blessed with a 
copious variety of the songs of Zion. 


“An Angel From On High” was not written when Emma 
Smith’s collection was published, and the circumstances connected 
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with its birth are unknown. However, in the preface to his poems, 
copyright in New York in 1839, Parley P. Pratt gives us a graph- 
ical recital of conditions under which. most of his hymns were 
written. 

PREFACE 


When these poems were written the author had no intention of com- 
piling them in one volume. They sprang into existence one after another 
as occasion called them forth, at times and in places and under circum- 
stances widely varying. Some came forth upon the bank of the far-famed 
Niagara, and some were the plaintive strains poured from a full heart in 
the lonely dungeons of Missouri where the author was confined upwards 
of eight months during the late persecution. Some were poured forth from 
the top of the White Mountains in New Hampshire, and others were ut- 
tered while wandering over the flowery plains and wide extended prairies 
of the West, and some in the forest; some were the melting strains of joy 
and admiration in contemplating the approaching dawn of that glorious 
day which shall crown the earth and its inhabitants with universal peace 
and rest; and others were produced on the occasion of taking leave of my 
family, friends, or the great congregation, on a mission to other and dis- 
tant parts, and some were wrung from a bosom overflowing with grief at 
the loss of those who were nearest and dearest to my heart. 


An interesting story is told in The Life of John Taylor of a 
conversation between Brother Taylor and Brother Pratt. It seems 
that when Brother Taylor arrived in New York on his way to 
England he landed there with only one cent in his pocket. Asked 
as to his circumstances he replied that he had plenty. Brother 
Pratt, hearing this and being much in need of mearis to publish 
his writings, approached Brother Taylor, and said: “Brother 
Taylor, I hear you have plenty of money.” ‘Yes, Brother Pratt, 
that’s true,” responded Brother Taylor. ‘“Well,” said Parley, “I 
am about to publish my Voice of Warning and Millennial Poems; 
I am very much in need of money, and if you will furnish me two 
hundred dollars, I will be much obliged.” 

“You are welcome to all I have,’ said Brother Taylor, and 
pulling his hand out of his pocket handed Parley his copper cent. 

“But I thought you gave it out that you had plenty of money,” 
said Brother Pratt. 

“Yes, and so I have,” replied Brother Taylor. “I am well 
clothed; you furnish me with plenty to eat and drink and good 
lodging. With all these things and a penny over, as I owe noth- 
ing, is not that plenty?” 

History does not tell us how Parley P. Pratt got the money, 
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but he was not a man to be discouraged and the books were pub- 
lished. 

The first issue of the Millennial Star was published in March, 
1840, with Parley P. Pratt as editor. Referring to this in his auto- 
biography he says: 

While engaged in editing the Star. I . . . also assisted my brethren 
in selecting, compiling and publishing a hymn book. In this work were 
contained near fifty of my original hymns and songs, composed expressly 


for the book and most of them written during the press of duties which 
then crowded upon me. 


THE HYMN 


As “An Angel from on High” was neither included in Emma 
Smith's collection nor Parley P. Pratt’s book of poems copyright 
in 1839, but was included in the first edition of the Latter-day 
Saint hymns published in 1840, it must have been written in that 
year. So alleges Samuel Russell in a collection of Pratt’s hymns 
called Millennial Hymns published in 1913. In the new Latter- 
day Saint Hymns this prolific song writer has thirty-eight numbers 
to his credit, eight more than Wm. W. Phelps, his nearest com- 
petitor. | 

The hymn tells in five graphic, effective stanzas the story of 
the coming forth of the Book of Mormon; that the long silence 
has been broken by the announcement from an angel to the Boy 
Prophet that the sacred record, for ages concealed in the Hill 
Cumorah, is at last to speak out of the dust, to usher in Christ's 
reign on earth; that the bursting of the seals would send light and 
glory into the world and reveal the fulness of the Gospel. The 
last stanza is a mighty prophecy now being literally fulfilled— 
that Israel ‘‘shall now be gathered home” and build Jerusalem with 
their wealth and means* ‘‘while Zion shall arise and shine and fill 
the earth with truth divine.” 

“An Angel From On High” belongs distinctively to Mormon 
hymnology. It is a song of the Restoration—a revelation of a 
divine truth of which Parley P. Pratt was an inspired torch- 
bearer. 


*Within a year from the time this song was written Orson Hyde, on the 
Mount of Olives, dedicated and consecrated the land of Palestine for the return 


of Judah’s scattered people. 
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LO, IN CUMORAH’S LONELY HILL A SACRED RECORD LIES CONCEALED. 


From a Painting by L. A. RAMSEY 
Used by permission of Deseret Book Co., owner of copyright 
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This truly remarkable hymn has been sung to many tunes, but 
the one composed by John Tullidge, published in Latter-day Saint 
Hymns, No. 240, is the setting now generally accepted. 


JOHN ELLIOTT TULLIDGE—THE COMPOSER 


Weymouth, a noted seaport on the south coast of England, 
is said to be second in the world for beauty—that of Naples being 
scarcely its superior. Beautiful indeed is Weymouth Bay when 
its waters are stirred by the approaching storms of the rough 
coast, or lie sleeping in placid beauty under the misty light of 
the summer moon. It was here in this town of ever-changing 
beauty that John Elliott Tullidge, the composer of the tune “An 
Angel From On High” was born, in the year 1806, the son of 
Edward and Mary Elliot Tullidge. His father, being a wealthy 
man, gave his son every advantage. At the age of three years, 
showing signs of a very remarkable voice and a love for music, 
he was placed under the care of atutor. At the age of ten years 
he led the choir at a concert in London. He received his educa- 
tion at Eton and at the same time studied voice culture. Later, he 
studied composition and technique under the celebrated musician 
and composer Hamilton. 


At the age of twenty he married Elizabeth Daw, grand- 
daughter of Squire Horsey, a wealthy land owner of Brighton. 
Five children were born to them, three sons and two daughters, 
the youngest son dying when a child. 


In his youth Professor Tullidge won the position of principal 
tenor of the Philharmonic concerts and became one of the four 
conductors of the York Harmonic Society. Mrs. Sunderland, 
known as the “Yorkshire Queen of Song”’ and later as the great- 
est oratorio singer in England, was at that time the leading so- 
prano of the society. With her Mr. Tullidge was frequently 
sent out by the society to fill engagements as the principal singers 
at the oratorio concerts in the northern parts of England. It 
was one of these professional tours that led him into Wales, where 
he became the conductor of St. Mary’s Cathedral choir of New- 
port, South Wales. He was founder of the Newport Harmonic 
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Society in 1843. This same organiza- 
tion, years later, took the laurels: from 
the choral societies of all England, and 
to this day this choral society is known 
by the same name, and has never 
ceased to be active. 

During the years he lived in Wales 
he gave concerts, taught voice culture 
and composition. Professor Evan 
Stephens’ musical teacher was a stu- 
dent of Professor Tullidge. 


In 1836 he was invited to spend the 
Christmas holidays at Lord Reynolds’ 
castle. It was there he sang for Prin- 
cess Victoria, who became Queen of 
JOHN TULLIDGE England the following year. 


In 1850 he returned to Weymouth. About one year 
later his son Edward (the Utah historian) was converted to the 
Mormon Church by William Bowring, a distant relative of Sir 
Henry Bowring, his mother’s cousin. Edward was a traveling 
Elder for seven years, only coming home long enough to get 
clothes and some much needed food. It was during these brief 
visits that he converted his sisters and brother. 

In 1855 Professor Tullidge and his family moved to Liver- 
pool where Edward became editor of the Millennial Star. In 1860 
his daughters, Elizabeth and Jane, sailed for America, and in 
1861 Edward followed them. 

It was the spring of 1865 that Professor Tullidge and his wife 
decided to make that long trek to Utah. His son John and his 
wife and baby emigrated with them. The child died and was 
buried on the plains. They arrived in the valley in September, 
1863. Professor Tullidge did not join the Church until almost 
a year after his arrival in the city. His wife never did join the 
Church. She and her family had always been Episcopalians, and 
the Gospel coming to her later in her life, as it did, she was unable 
to make the change. However, she came to Utah, braving all the 
hardships of the plains and pioneer life to be with her children. 
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Professor Tullidge gave his first concert in Salt Lake City 
in September, 1864. There was little in Salt Lake for a man of his 
ability, but he accomplished as much as possible, giving concerts, 
teaching and composing. He was the first musical critic in Utah. 
Recently published in one of the local newspapers, this article ap- 
peared: 


The earliest evidence of music criticism in Utah is very probably 
Professor John Tullidge’s reaction to a concert witnessed upon his arrival 
in Salt Lake Valley, Saturday, October 31, 1863. This criticism expressed 
is the oldest of evidence used by Basal Hansen, N. A., of the Brigham 
Young University in a thesis dealing with the history of music in Utah. 


Professor Tullidge arranged the musical scores for the Salt 
Lake Theatre orchestra and was composing music for the or- 
chestra at the time of his death which occurred in January, 1874, 
resulting from a fall which killed him instantly. The greater part 
of his compositions were left in England. He composed music 
for the anthem, ‘How Beautiful upon the Mountains,” often sung 
by our choirs, and five of his music settings to hymns by early 
Mormon writers are found in Latter-day Saint Hymns: ‘‘An 
Angel From on High” (Parley P. Pratt), No. 420; “Adieu To The 
City’’ (Pratt), No. 183; ‘““Come All Ye Sons of Zion” (William 
W. Phelps), No. 214; ‘““Think Not When You Gather to Zion” 
(Eliza R. Snow) No. 78; “Ye Ransomed of Our God” (Phelps). 
No. 123. 

Professor Tullidge’s daughter Jane became the wife of Bishop 
Alexander C. Pyper, and their children and children’s children, 
faithful Church members, have reflected the musical genius of their 
talented ancestor. 


“I HAVE ACTUALLY SEEN A VISION AND WHO AM I THAT I 
CAN WITHSTAND GOD, OR WHY DOES THE WORLD THINK TO 
MAKE ME DENY WHAT I HAVE ACTUALLY SEEN? FOR I HAD 
SEEN A VISION; I KNEW IT, AND I KNEW THAT GOD KNEW IT; 
AND I COULD NOT DENY IT, NEITHER DARED I DO IT.” 


—Joseph Smith. 
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Hymn By CHARLES WESLEY 
Tune By FELIX MENDELSSOHN—BARTHOLDY 


Hark! the herald angels sing, Pleased, as man with men to dwell, 
“Glory to the new-born King! Jesus, our Immanuel! 

Peace on earth and mercy mild, 

God and sinners reconciled.” Hark! the herald angels sing, 

Joyful, all ye nations, rise, “Glory to the new-born King!” 

Join the triumph of the skies; 

With th’ angelic host proclaim Hail! the heav’n-born Prince of Peace! 
Christ is born in Bethlehem. Hail! the Son of Righteousness! 


Light and life to all He brings, 


Hark! the herald angels sing, Ris'n with healing in dic wiags. 


Glory to the new-born King! Mild He lays His glory by, 
Christ, by highest heav’n adored; Born that man no more may die: 
Christ, the everlasting Lord; Born to raise the sons of earth, 
iste in time ep de come, Born to give them second birth. 

spring of the favored one. 
Wetes fod hesh, i God-head see; Hark! the herald angels sing, 
Hail th’ incarnate Deity “Glory to the new-born King!” 


THE AUTHOR 


HIS song is credited by some hymnologists with being 
one of the four best hymns in English hymnology. It 
was written by Charles Wesley who was born at Ep- 

worth, Lincolnshire, England, December 18, 1708. Charles was 
the youngest of eighteen children, a son of Reverend Samuel Wes- 
ley, an English clergyman. His mother, who is credited with 
being the more gifted of his parents, was Susannah Annesley, 
daughter of Reverend Samuel Annesley, a non-Conformist min- 
ister of London. Charles is described by one writer as “the great- 
est hymnist of all ages.’ He is said to have written sixty-five 
hundred hymns. Four thousand of them were published before 
he died and twenty-five hundred manuscripts signed by Charles, 
John, and Samuel Wesley, were found among his belongings. 
Though in straitened financial circumstances his parents managed 
to send him to Oxford. At the age of twenty-seven he came to 
America with his brother John and lived in Georgia, but on ac- 
count of ill health he was obliged to return to England within a 
year. Soon after their return to England the brothers came in 
contact with a Moravian to whom John gave lessons in English. 
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ANGEL FACES : 


From painting by Sir Joshua Reynolds 
In the National Gallery, London. 
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CHARLES WESLEY 


As a result of this contact the brothers 
received a tremendous spiritual awak- 
ening. They went through some un- 
usual experiences and laid the foun- 
dation for Methodism. John preached 
and Charles sang and for forty years 
they stirred up old England. Charles 
composed many of his hymns as he 
rode along on a little pony. The in- 
spiration would come to his mind and 
at the first resting place he would call 
for pen and paper in order to perpet- 
uate his thought. One time the horse 
stumbled and fell and Charles sprained 


his hand, and the inspiration for that day, he said, was lost. He 


died March 29, 1788. 


‘Hark! the Herald Angels Sing,’’ was first published in 1739. 
The first two lines originally were as follows: 


‘Hark how all the welkin rings, 


Glory to the King of kings.’ 


Thirty years later the Reverend Martin Madan changed the 
lines to their present form. Changes by the same hand modified the 
three other stanzas and added a fifth. 


THE TUNE 


The tune is from Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy’s cantata 
“Gott ist Licht.” (God is Light.) Composed in 1840. 


oo 
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Ou Judea’s Jains 4.) 


Worps and Music By JOHN MENZIES MACFARLANE 


Far, far away on Judea’s plains, 
Shepherds of .old heard the joyous 
strains: 


CHORUS 


Glory to God, Glory to God, 
Glory to God in the highest; 

Peace on earth, good-will to men, 
Peace on earth, good-will to men! 


Sweet are these strains of redeeming 
love, 
Message of mercy from heav’n above: 


CHORUS. 


Lord, with the angels we too would 
rejoice, 

Help us to sing with the heart and 
voice: 


CHORUS. 
Hasten the time when, 


clime, 
Men shall unite in the strains sublime: 


from evry 


CHORUS 


THE AUTHOR AND COMPOSER 


HE words and tune of ‘Far, Far Away on Judea’s Plains” 
were the work of John Menzies Macfarlane, son of John 
and Annabella Sinclair Macfarlane, born October 11, 1833, 
at Sterling, near the city of Glasgow, Scotland. His father was a 
duke’s coachman and when the Queen of England visited Scotland, 
he was assigned as her coachman. The father died when John was 
quite young. John came to America with the family and settled 
in Cedar City, Utah, in 1851 or 1852, where he married Ann 
Chatterley. He organized a choir and when St. George was settled 


JOHN MENZIES MACFARLANE 
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he took his choir there and 
gave a concert to cheer up 
the people. After the con- 
cert Erastus Snow said to 
him: ‘We need a choir in 
St. George. 
sell out, and come down here 


This he did. In the 


meantime, he helped settle 


You go home, 
to live.’ 


Toquerville and built the 
first house there. 


ne, 
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FAR, FAR AWAY ON JUDEA'S PLAINS 
SHEPHERDS OF OLD HEARD THE JOYOUS STRAINS: 
GLORY TO GOD IN THE HIGHEST. 
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When the late Bishop Scanlan of the Catholic Church visited 
Silver Reef, a flourishing mining camp in those days, he expressed 
a desire to hold mass in St. George. The Latter-day Saint authori- 
ties, with a liberality for which they are noted, consented and 
Brother Macfarlane trained his choir for six weeks learning the 
Latin mass. It was given in the St. George Tabernacle. About 
this time he thought there was need of more Christmas carols; so he 
wrote, Far, Far Away on Judea’s Plains, the popularity of which 
has reached far beyond our own Church bounds. 


Brother Macfarlane was a valuable citizen in a pioneer com- 
munity. Besides being a district judge, a surveyor, a builder, he 
was able to play on almost any musical instrument. He died in 


1892." 


JUDEA’S PLAINS AND THE JORDAN 
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Do what is right; the day-dawn is 
breaking, 

Hailing a future of freedom and light; 

Angels above us are silent notes taking 

Of ev’ry action; do what is right! 


CHORUS 


Do what is right, let the consequence 
follow; 

Battle for freedom in spirit and might; 

And with stout hearts look ye forth till 


Ba What Js Right! 


AuTHoR oF Hymn UNKNOWN 


Tune By SAMUEL WOODWORTH 


“Cs 


Do what is right; the shackles are 
falling, 

Chains of the bondsmen no longer are 
bright; 

Lightened by hope, soon they'll cease 
to be galling; 

Truth goeth onward; do what is right! 


Do what is right; be faithful and 
fearless; 

Onward, press onward, the goal is in 
sight; 


tomorrow; Eyes that are wet now, ere long will 
God will protect you; then do what be tearless; 
is right! Blessings await you in doing what's 
right! 
PROEM 


URING a recent visit of the writer to the nations of Eu- 
rope, he found joy in the musical spirit of the Saints in 


all lands. 


The missionaries have taken the lead in some 


countries and the local Saints have ardently followed in the de- 
velopment of this important field of gospel work. They seem to 
be following the singing rules of John Wesley, who wrote them 


as follows: 


. Learn the tune. 


. Sing modestly. Do not bawl. 


NO Wb & tO = 


. Above all, sing spiritually. 
sing. 


. Sing the hymns as they are printed. 
. Sing all. “If it is a cross to you, take it up and you will find a blessing.” 
. Sing lustily and with a good courage. 


. Sing in time, do not run before or stay behind. 


Have an eye to God in every word you 
Aim at pleasing Him more than yourself, or any other creature. 


In order to do this, attend strictly to the sense of what you sing, and see 
that your heart is not carried away with the sound, but offered to God 


continually. 


These rules by the famous Methodist were found to be use- 
ful by the missionaries in their singing and have been adopted by 
them in spirit. The practice, it seems, has always been followed 


by our people. 


They have taken what they regarded as truth 
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wherever they found it. A good-example of this custom is the 
adoption of the hymn now under consideration, ‘Do What Is 


Right.” 
THE HYMN 


This Mormon hymn was not among those selected by Emma 
Smith. As far as known it is not of Latter-day Saint origin, but 
is one of those soulful poems adopted by the Church—a waif in the 
realm of song. How it came to be included in our hymn book is 
told by Assistant Church Historian, A. William Lund. He says 
that in a conversation with the late Duncan M. McAllister, which 
occurred just before Brother McAllister’s death, the latter said 
that while George Q. Cannon was presiding over the British Mis- 
sion, on one occasion he attended a conference in Scotland and 
there heard sung for the first time, the hymn “Do What Is Right.” 
He was so impressed with it that when the twelfth edition of the 
Latter-day Saints’ hymn book was published in 1863 under George 
Q. Cannon’s direction, this hymn was included in the collection, 
but no one had any knowledge of who wrote it. 


“Do What Is Right” cannot be classified as a sacred hymn, 
and it is doubtful if the author ever con- 
sidered it as such. It is not a “‘sacred 
poem expressive of devotion or spiritual 
experience. But if it is not a message 
of divine truth there never was one writ- 
ten. It is a simple sermon and contains 
admonitions that appeal to the Mormon 
heart. George Q. Cannon recognized 
its value when he heard it in that Scottish 
conference. He saw in it a message of 
hope; a song of promise; an urge to be 
“faithful and fearless,” and one that fit- 

ted in with Mormon philosophy. 
This song must have been written 
GEORGE Q. CANNON by one who had been in the shadows, but 
was now bursting the shackles of ignor- 

ance and beginning to see the light. 
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The last stanza is a call-to remain true and press forward 
to the coveted goal, where blessings attend those who are faith- 
ful to the end. 


It is a beloved, adopted child in Mormon hymnody. 
kne TUNE 


The tune used in “Do What Is Right,’’ is adapted from the 
popular song, “The Old Oaken Bucket,’ which was written by 
Samuel Woodworth who was born in Greenbush, in the township 
of Scituate, Massachusetts, January 13, 1785. He was of humble 
birth, his people belonging to the farmér and plantation class. 
“The Old Oaken Bucket’” was among the first American songs— 
the kind that appealed to the popular fancy in that day. It was 
written in the summer of 1817. The well referred to is still there, 
it is asserted, but the bucket no longer hangs in it. Samuel liked 
urban communities and early became apprenticed to a printer in 
Boston named Benjamin Russell. From there he went to New 
Haven, then to New York, where he conducted weekly papers 
named The War, The Halcyon and The Ladies’ Gazette. In 1823 
when thirty-eight years of age, with George P. Morris he estab- 
lished the New York Mirror which for many years was the leading 
dramatic authority in America. He was the author of a romance 
of the war of 1812 entitled Champions of Freedom. He died De- 
cember 9, 1842. 


Though Woodworth was not a Southerner, his song became 
very popular, especially in the South, where the well and oaken 
bucket were about the only means of obtaining good water. Out 
of the many songs written by Woodworth, ‘““The Old Oaken 
Bucket”’ is the only one to place his name on the pages of history. 


In a collection entitled Twice 55 Plus-Community Songs, the 
tune of “The Old Oaken Bucket” is credited to E. Kiallmark:- with 
the statement that it originally appeared in Araby’s Daughter, a 
part of Thomas Moore's Lalla Rookh. The writer has found a 
poem in Lalla Rookh which iaienieie as to the meter of “The Old 
Oaken Bucket.” 
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Farewell, farewell to thee, Araby’s daughter, 
(Thus warbled a Peri beneath the dark sea,) 
No pearl ever lay, under Oman’'s green water, 
More pure in its shell than thy spirit in thee. 
The writer can find no reference to Kiallmark in any of the 


encyclopedias or music histories examined by him. 


CATS 


POSTSCRIPT 


An effort is being made by the Church Music Committee to 
prepare new tunes for some of our hymns that have been tied up 
to secular tunes. Notably among these is ‘Do What Is Right’, 
(“The Old Oaken Bucket’), “Guide Us O Thou Great Jehovah”, 
(“In the Gloaming’’) and ‘There is a Green Hill”, (“Drink to Me 
Only With Thine Eyes’). Whether the people can be swerved 
from the old beaten track remains to be seen; but it would seem 
very proper to have these beautiful hymns given appropriate sa- 
cred settings. 


In line with the above suggestion, Elder Tracy Y. Cannon, 
at present Chairman of the Church Music Committee, has 
composed a new tune for “Do What is Right’, which bids fair to 
become popular, and in time may take the place of the tune to 


“The Old Oaken Bucket”’. 


GATS 
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By WILLIAM W. PHELPS 


The Spirit of God like a fire is burn- 
ing! 

The latter-day glory begins to come 
forth; 

The visions and blessings of old are 
returning, 

And angels are coming to visit the 
earth. 


CHORUS 
We'll sing and we'll shout with the 
armies of heaven, 


Hosanna, hosanna to God and the 
Lamb! 

Let glory to them in the highest be 
given, 

Henceforth and forever; amen, and 
amen! 

The Lord is extending the Saints’ 
understanding, 


Restoring their judges and all as at 
first. 


The knowledge and power of God 
are expanding, 

The veil o'er the earth is beginning 
to burst. 


We'll call in our solemn assemblies in — 


spirit, 

spread forth the kingdom of 

heaven abroad, 

That we through our faith may begin 
to inherit 

The visions and blessings and glories 


of God. 


To 


How blessed the day when the lamb 
and the lion 

Shall lie down together without any 
ire, 

And Ephraim be crowned with his 
blessing in Zion, 

As Jesus descends with His chariot 


of fire! 


THE HYMN 


“The Spirit of God like a fire is burning! 
The Latter-day glory begins to come forth.” 


HIS inspiring hymn was composd by William Wines 
Phelps, one of the most gifted and prolific hymn writers of 
the early days of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 


Saints. 


circumstances under which it was penned is known. 


Neither the date on which it was written, nor the particular 


It was a 


Restoration product, included in Emma Smith's collection which 
was first published in 1835. It was sung by the Saints in their 
meetings before the completion of the Kirtland Temple; but the 
full measure of its emotional and spiritual power was not reached 
until it climaxed the dedicatory services of that temple, which 
occurred March 27, 1836. The Kirtland Temple was erected by 
the command of the Lord, at a cost of seventy-five thousand dollars, 
which was a very large sum for that day, especially considering the 
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small membership of the Church and the poor condition of its 
members financially. Too, it was built in spite of the jeers, ridicule, 
and dire prophecies of the enemies of the Saints. It is said that the 
sparklers seen in the finished walls of the temple were caused by 
glass jewels contributed by the Latter-day Saint women, which were 
ground into the mortar and plastered on the outer walls of the edi- 
fice. 


During the dedicatory service, Sidney Rigdon, of the First 
Presidency, referred to the sacrifices made by those who had la- 
bored on the building and had wet the walls with their tears while 
praying to God to stay the hands of the ruthless spoilers who 
vowed that the walls would never be reared. 


A vote sustaining the authorities of the Church was taken; 
then an unusual dedicatory prayer was offered by the Prophet 
Joseph Smith. This prayer constitutes Section 109 of the Doctrine 
and Covenants from which the following paragraphs are taken: 


Thanks be to thy name, O Lord God of Israel, who keepest covenant 
and showest mercy unto thy servants who walk uprightly before thee, 
with all their hearts— 

Thou who hast commanded thy servants to build a house to thy name 
in this place. 

And now thou beholdest, O Lord, that thy servants have done ac- 
cording to thy commandment. 

And now we ask thee, Holy Father, in the name of Jesus Christ, the 
Son of thy bosom, in whose name alone salvation can be administered to 
the children of men, we ask thee, O Lord, to accept of this house, the 
workmanship of the hands of us, thy servants, which thou didst command 
us to build. 

For thou knowest that we have done this work through great tribula- 
tion; and out of our poverty we have given of our substance to build a 
house to thy name, that the Son of Man might have a place to manifest 
himself to his people. 


By way of admonition and plea for mercy the prayer continued: 


Seek ye diligently and teach one another words of wisdom; yea, 
seek ye out of the best books words of wisdom, seek learning even by 
study and also by faith; 

Organize yourselves; prepare every needful thing, and establish 
a house even a house of prayer, a house of fasting, a house of faith, 
a house of learning, a house of glory, a house of order, a house of God. 

Have mercy, O Lord, upon all the nations of the earth; have mercy 
upon the rulers of our land; may those principles, which were so honorably 
and nobly defended, namely, the Constitution of our land, by our fathers, 
be established forever. 
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THE KIRTLAND TEMPLE 
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Remember the kings, the princes, the nobles, and the great ones of 
the earth, and all people and the churches, all the poor, the needy, and 
afflicted ones of the earth; 

O Lord God Almighty, hear us in these our petitions, and accept the 
dedication of this house unto thee, the work of our hands, which we have 
built unto thy name.” 


At this point the singers, stationed in the four corners of the 
temple, together with the assembly sang “The Spirit of God Like 


a Fire is Burning” with such emotional fervor as to bring to mind 
the record of the dedication of the temple of Solomon: 


And it came to pass, as the trumpeters and singers were as one,— 
and when they lifted up their voice . . . and praised the Lord saying, 
For He is God; for His mercy endureth forever; that then . . . the glory 
of the Lord had filled the House of God. 


Originally the hymn contained six stanzas with chorus. Our 
present hymn book contains four stanzas—the Deseret Sunday 
School Song Book has only three. The fourth and fifth omitted 
stanzas are as follows: and the wisdom of omitting them in our new 
hymn book is apparent: 


We'll wash and be washed and with oil be anointed 
Withal not omitting the washing of feet, 

For he that receiveth his penny appointed 

Must surely be clean at the harvest of wheat, 


Old Israel, that fed from the world for his freedom, 
Must come with the cloud and the pillar amain, 

A Moses and Aaron and Joshua lead him 

And feed him on manna from heaven again. 


The Hymn is a herald of the Restoration. It tells of a return 
to the earth of visions and blessings; of the visitation of angels; of 
the advancement of the Saints in understanding, in the knowledge 


_ of God and the expansion of His power; of the bursting of the veil 


of ignorance and the spread of the Gospel to the nations of the 
earth, culminating in an era of peace and the coming of Christ 
to the earth. 

The chorus is a stanza of exultation in which the Saints join 
with the “angels of heaven” in the cry which embodies the most 
sacred shout of the Latter-day Saints, viz: “HOSANNA, HO- 
SANNA, HOSANNA, TO GOD AND THE LAMB!” 


This song has been featured in the dedicatory services 
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of each of the nine temples built by the Latter-day Saints and of 
many ward chapels. 

Up to this writing I have not been able to discover who wrote 
the tune to this hymn. It probably was among the old Southern 
folk songs originating in England and adopted by the early Lat- 
ter-day Saints, among whom there were no composers. 


THE AUTHOR 


William Wines Phelps was born February 17, 1792, at Han- 
over, Morris County, New Jersey. He received what in that day 
was considered a good education; married Sally Waterman by 
whom he had several children. In his early life he became inter- 
ested in politics and was one of the aspirants for nomination to 
the office of Lieutenant Governor of New York. He became 
interested in Mormonism through reading the Book of Mormon 
and after a ten hours’ talk with Sidney Rigdon, who declared he 
knew through the power of the Holy Ghost that the book was 
true. 

William W. Phelps visited Kirtland in June, 1831, and placed 
himself at the disposal of the Prophet. He is the subject of a 
revelation contained in Section 55 of the Doctrine and Cove- 
nants. In it “ was instructed to be baptized and to be ordained 
an assistant to Oliver Cowdery to 
do the work of printing and select- 
ing and writing books for the 
schools of the Church. Brother 
Phelps was baptized soon after this 
revelation was given and thereafter 
became an active spirit in preaching 
the Gospel and assisting the Proph- 
et in the great work of establishing 
the Church in Jackson County, 
Missouri. Under the Prophet he 
established the Evening and Morn- 
ing Star, and was one of the stew- 

WHLCEAS W. BRELPS ards over the revelations given to 
the Prophet, prior to their publication. 
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It would take more space than is allowed in this book to 
relate the activities of Wm. W. Phelps in those days. The whole 
story is published in the third volume of Jenson’s Biographical 
Encyclopedia. It would be well. however, to name a few of 
the high points in the life of this wonderful man. He was one 
of the presidency of the stake organized in Missouri. He lived 
with the Prophet Joseph in Kirtland and subscribed personally 
five hundred dollars toward the building of the temple erected 
there. He was one of the Prophet's scribes in translating the 
‘Book of Abraham” from the papyrus found with the Egyptian 
mummies and when the vote on the Doctrine and Covenants was 
taken, he bore record that the book was true. He was appointed 
‘to revise the hymns selected by Emma Smith under revelation, and 
to prepare them for publication. He himself contributed a large 
number which were included in that volume, among which was 
the song treated in this article. Returning to Missouri he was 
appointed postmaster of Far West and in expectation of a temple 
being built in that locality he subscribed one thousand dollars to 
it. On February 6, 1838, William W. Phelps, together with his 


co-laborers in the presidency, were rejected by the Saints. 


He became disaffected and was finally excommunicated at a 
conference held at Quincy, IIl., March 17, 1839. Repenting, he 
was restored to fellowship in 1841 and filled a mission to the East- 
ern States. Returning to Nauvoo he became a special messenger 
of the Prophet in his communications to the governor of the state. 


In Nauvoo he labored diligently in the interest of the Church, 
but received little compensation for the labors he performed. He 
was a member of the city council and became involved in the 
difficulty surrounding the destruction of the Expositor. He 
was arrested in connection with that incident, but acquitted. Upon 
the assassination of the Prophet Joseph Smith, William W. Phelps 
espoused the cause of the Twelve and acknowledged Brigham 
Young as the head of the Church. It was upon his motion at the 
meeting held October 5, 1844, that Sidney Rigdon was excom- 
municated. In 1844, he assisted Willard Richards in getting ma- 
terial for a history of the Church. Hewas also one of those sum- 
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moned to Carthage to be tried on the charge of treason, but was 
promptly discharged. 


William W. Phelps and his wife were among the first to re- 
ceive their endowments in the Nauvoo Temple. They crossed 
the plains in 1848 and were active in the early history of the 
Territory. He was one of the first regents of the University of 
Deseret, and in 1851 was elected a representative in the Utah 
legislature and reelected in 1853-4-5-6-7; was also an ordinance 


worker in giving the first endowments in the valley. He died 
March 7, 1872. 


CATS 


THE GIFT OF THE HOLY GHOST 


WE BELIEVE IN THE GIFT OF THE HOLY GHOST BEING 
ENJOYED NOW, AS MUCH AS IT WAS IN THE APOSTLES’ 
DAYS; WE BELIEVE THAT IT [THE GIFT OF THE HOLY 
GHOST] IS NECESSARY TO MAKE AND TO ORGANIZE THE 
PRIESTHOOD, THAT NO MAN CAN BE CALLED TO FILL 
ANY OFFICE IN THE MINISTRY WITHOUT IT; WE ALSO 
BELIEVE IN PROPHECY, IN TONGUES, IN VISIONS, AND IN 
REVELATIONS, IN GIFTS, AND IN HEALINGS; AND THAT 
THESE THINGS CANNOT BE ENJOYED WITHOUT THE GIFT 
OF THE HOLY GHOST. WE BELIEVE THAT THE HOLY 
MEN OF OLD SPAKE AS THEY WERE MOVED BY THE 
HOLY GHOST, AND THAT HOLY MEN IN THESE DAYS 
SPEAK BY THE SAME PRINCIPLE; WE BELIEVE IN ITS 
BEING A COMFORTER AND A WITNESS BEARER, THAT IT 
BRINGS THINGS PAST TO OUR REMEMBRANCE, LEADS US 
INTO ALL TRUTH, AND SHOWS US OF THINGS TO COME; 
WE BELIEVE THAT “NO MAN CAN KNOW THAT JESUS 
IS THE CHRIST, BUT BY THE HOLY GHOST’. WE BE- 
LIEVE IN IT [THIS GIFT OF THE HOLY GHOST] IN ALL ITS 
FULLNESS, AND POWER, AND GREATNESS, AND GLORY; 
BUT WHILST WE DO THIS, WE BELIEVE IN IT RATIONALLY, 
CONSISTENTLY, AND SCRIPTURALLY, AND NOT ACCORD- 
ING TO THE WILD VAGARIES, FOOLISH NOTIONS AND 
TRADITIONS OF MEN. 


—Joseph Sniith. 
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Redeemer of Israel, our only delight, 

On whom for a blessing we call; 

Our shadow by day, and our pillar 
by night, 

Our King, our Deliv’rer, our all! 


We know He is coming to gather His 
sheep, 

And lead them to Zion in love; 

For why in the valley of death should 
they weep, 

Or in the lone wilderness rove? 


Redeemer of Israel ne 


Worps By WILLIAM W. PHELPS 
Music By FREEMAN LEWIS 


a Sao 


How long we have wandered as 
strangers in sin, 

And cried in the desert for Thee! 

Our foes have rejoiced when our sor- 
rows they've seen, 

But Israel will shortly be free. 


As children of Zion, good tidings 
for us, 

The tokens already appear; 

Fear not, and be just, for the king- 
dom is ours; 

The hour of redemption is near. 


HIS is another popular hymn by William Wines Phelps, 
but its origin is not so beclouded as the hymn before- 


mentioned. 


‘Redeemer of Israel’’ was based on a song 


credited to Joseph Swain, an engraver, who was born in Birming- 


ham, England, in 1761. 
loved poetry passionately. 


Swain was fond of writing verses and 
A spiritual awakening changed his life 


and he was baptized by Dr. John Rippon, and studied for the min- 
istry. At twenty-five years of age he took charge of a Baptist 
church at Walworth where he remained until his death in 1796. 
There was produced the “Walworth Hymns” which contained 
one loved and sung for more than a century, entitled ““O Thou in 
Whose Presence My Soul Takes Delight.” 


William W. Phelps no doubt came across this song and 
following its trend and meter composed ‘‘Redeemer of Israel,’’ 
breathing into it the breath of life. It first appeared in Evening 
and Morning Star, June 1832. Brother Phelps retained a few 
words and lines of Swain’s hymn as the reader will notice by the 
italicized type in the following stanzas: 


“O Thou in whose presence my soul takes salight 
On whom in affliction J call; 
My comfort by day and my song in the night, 
My hope, my salvation, my all. 
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‘‘Where dost thou, dear shepherd, resort with thy sheep 
To feed them in pastures of love? 
Say why in the valley of death should I weep, 
Or alone in the wilderness rove. 


“O why should I wander an alien from Thee, 
Or cry in the desert for bread? 

Thy foes will rejoice when my sorrows they'll see 
And smile at the tears I have shed. 


“Redeemer of Israel’ was also included in Emma Smith's 
collection and is still one of the most popular of Mormon hymns—a 
Restoration song. It is truly poetical and embodies all the requi- 
sites of technical hymnody. It is scriptural in sentiment and ex- 
pression; it is devotional, lyrical, and surely fills the more modern 
definition as heretofore expressed—''a sacred poem, expressive 
of devotion, spiritual experience. . . fitted to be sung by an as- 
sembly of people in a public service.” 


Its four stanzas center in the idea of group redemption. The 
first is in praise of the Redeemer, “our King, our Deliverer, our 
all."" The second expresses the feeling that Jesus the Christ is to 
come to redeem his people. In the third are suggested the suffer- 
ings of the Saints in the desert, amid enemy rejoicings. It closes 
with expressions of joy at the ‘good tidings’’ of deliverance. 


THE TUNE 


This hymn has been printed in many of our song books with- 
out giving credit to the composer of the music. After considerable 
research we are now able to name the composer—he was Freeman 
Lewis, a surveyor, of Uniontown, Pennsylvania, who lived be- 
tween 1780 and 1859. This is the only tune credited to him. It 
is associated with Joseph Swain’s “Oh Thou, in Whose Presence 
My Soul Takes Delight’, under the titles of ‘““Beloved’’ and 
“Meditation”. 
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Praise to the Man 


Hymn By WILLIAM W. PHELPS 


Tune or Unknown ORIGIN 


Praise to the Man who communed with 
Jehovah! 

Jesus anointed “that Prophet and Seer” 

Blessed to open the last dispensation; 

Kings shall extol him, and nations 
revere. 


CyHorus 

Hail to the Prophet, 
heaven! 

Traitors and tryants now fight him in 
vain; 

Mingling with Gods, he can plan tor 
his brethren; 

Death cannot conquer the Hero again. 


ascended to 


Praise to his mem’ry, he died as a 
martyr 

Honored Feud blest be his ever great 
name! 

Long shall his blood, which was shed 
by assassins, 


Plead unto heav’n while the earth lauds 
his fame. 


Great is his glory, and endless his 
Priesthood, 

Ever and ever the keys he will hold; 

Faithful and true, he will enter his 
kingdom, 

Crowned in the midst of the Prophets 
of old 


Sacrifice brings forth the blessings of 


heaven; 


Earth must atone for the blood of that 


man; 
Wake up the world for the conflict of 


justice; 


Millions shall know “Brother Joseph’ 


again. 


INTRODUCTORY 


N A Comprehensive History of the Church, written by the 
late Brigham H. Boberts, the author, in volume 6, pages 244 
and 245, makes the following observations in relation to 


hymnology: 


Since it is natural for man to express his highest emotion, perhaps, in 
music, and especially in sacred music, it would be expected that the highly 
religious emotions attendant upon the religious events of the Church of the 
New Dispensation, would be to give birth to a hymnology and to music 
of a somewhat special kind. This it has doubtless done. 

In the first place there are the unique events of the New Dispensation, 
the remarkable first vision of Joseph Smith, the revelations that resulted 
in bringing forth the Book of Mormon, the joy and importance of its 
assurance of an enlarged message of the Christ, but tinged with the sadness 
that goes with the revealment of what on the whole must be thought upon 
as the sad and melancholy experiences of the peoples and nations of ancient 


America. 


The strange bringing forth of the Church in the New Dispen- 


sation; the persecutions endured, the wonderful experiences of the first 
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great Prophet, his final martyrdom, the inspiring hopes of reunion with 
him and with all saints in the renewal of the hopes of an early resurrection 
and its joys, which the New Dispensation gives. The songs of the exodus 
across the plains and over the mountains; the celebration of the “Moun- 
tains High,’ the new temple, the sending forth of the message to the 
nations, the gathering of the people from all lands—these stirring events 
and emotional hopes could not fail of producing song and anthem con- 
tributions to the world’s music somewhat unique, and rich, though the 
great Oratorio of the New Dispensation remains to be written. 

With reference to the character of this new hymnology and the music 
created or adapted for it, it may be said not to resemble the solemn 
grandeur of vatican or cathedral music nor the heavy tropes of German 
composition; nor yet does it resemble the hysterical thinness of modern 
revival hymnology of early American days, or the more recent Moody and 
Sankey melodies of the same school. It is more nearly allied, I am assured 
by those who know, to the lighter English music than to any other class, 
and yet some shades higher in vein than this. Sacred earnestness touched 
with joy would be my own characterization of it, as typified in such 
examples of hymns and anthems as the following. 


Elder Roberts then names sixteen hymns typical of the vari- 
ous emotional hopes of the Mormon people.* Among them is the 
hymn which is the subject of this article, ‘Praise To The Man 
Who Communed With Jehovah.” 


THE HYMN 


This hymn was written by William W. Phelps as a tribute 
to his prophet friend soon after the martyrdom. The tune is of 
unknown origin and has been associated with it and sung in 
England and America from the beginning.7+ 

What might be termed a joyful sadness runs through this 
song. It is an epitaphic eulogy of the divinely anointed Prophet 
and Seer raised up to establish the Last Dispensation and who will 
eventually be extolled by kings and revered by nations. It con- 
tains a cry unto heaven against his martyrdom; a panegyric con- 
cerning his Priesthood and endless glory, which will take him 
into God's kingdom with the prophets of old. It proclaims that 


*In a years missionary experience with Elder Brigham H. Roberts, I was 
astonished to discover that he could sing every hymn in the 25th edition of the 
small Latter-day Saint Hymn Book. When I expressed some doubt about it, 
he gave me a vocal demonstration of the truth of the statement. And Brother 
Roberts was a good singer. 

tIt is hoped that some day an old tune book may be found which contains the 
source of the early Mormon hymns now published without the composers’ names. 
Such a book would be illuminating. 
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THE PROPHET JOSEPH SMITH 
From original oil painting by W. Majors. 
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sacrifice will bring down the blessings of heaven; that the 
world must atone for the blood of the Prophet; that failure of jus- 
tice will wake up the world in a conflict with intolerance; that 
Joseph Smith will be known in his true character—a prophet of the 
living God. 

The refrain is a shout of exultation; a cry of satisfaction that 
traitors and tyrants will fight him now in vain; that his immortal 
soul, mingling with the highest, can plan for his Church and peo- 
ple, and that death will not again have power over him. 

Originally the first two lines of the second stanza read: 


Long may his blood, which was shed by assassins, 
Stain Illinois while the earth lauds his fame. 


When the Latter-day Saint Hymn Book was compiled in 
1927, in order to be in harmony with the “good neighbor’”’ policy 
of the Church and nation, the second line quoted above was 
changed to 


Plead unto heav’n, while the earth lauds his fame. 


PERSONAL APPEARANCE OF THE PROPHET 


President Joseph Smith was in person tall and well built, strong and 
active; of light complexion, light hair, blue eyes, very little beard, and 
of an expression peculiar to himself, on which the eye naturally rested with 
interest, and was never weary of beholding. His countenance was ever 
mild, affable, beaming with intelligence and benevolence; mingled with a 
look of interest and an unconscious smile, or cheerfulness, and entirely free 
from restraint or affectation or gravity; and there was something connected 
with the serene and steady penetrating glance of his eye, as if he would 
penetrate the deepest abyss of the human heart, gaze into eternity, pene- 
trate the heavens and comprehend all worlds. 

He possessed a noble boldness and independence of character; his 
manner was easy and familiar; his rebuke terrible as the lion; his benevo- 
lence unbounded as the ocean; his intelligence universal, and his language 
abounding in original eloquence peculiar to himself—not polished—not 
studied—not smoothed and softened by education and refined by art, but 
flowing forth in its own native simplicity, and profusely abounding in 
variety of subject and manner. He interested and edified while, at the 
same time, he amused and entertained his audience; and none listened 
to him that were ever weary with his discourse. * * Even his bitter 
enemies were generally overcome if he could once get their ears.—Parley 
P. Pratt, in Autobiography, p. 47. 
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Che Seer, 
Joseph, the Seer 


Worps By JOHN TAYLOR 
Tune By SIGISMOND NEUKOMM—Arr. By EBENEZER BEESLEY 


The Seer, the Seer, Joseph the Seer! 
I'll sing of the Prophet ever dear; 

His equal now cannot be found, 

By searching the wide world around. 
gigs Gods he soared in the realms of 

ay, 

And men he taught the heavenly way, 
The earthly Seer! the heavenly Seer! 
I love to dwell on his memory dear; 


The chosen of God and the friend of 


man, 

He brought the Priesthood back again; 

He gazed on the past and the future 
too, 

And opened the heavenly world to 
view. 


Of noble seed, of heavenly birth, 

He came to bless the sons of earth 

With keys by the Almighty given, 

He opened the full rich stores of 
heaven; 

O’er the world that was wrapped in 
sable night, 

Like the sun he spread his golden 
light, 

He strove, O, how he strove to stay 

The stream of crime in its reckless 
way! 

With a mighty hand and a noble aim, 

He urged the wayward to reclaim; 

‘Mid foaming billows and angry strife, 

He toe at the helm of the ship of 
ife. 


The Saints, the Saints, his only pride! 

For them he lived, for them he died; 

Their joys were his, their sorrows too, 

He loved the Saints, he loved Nauvoo, 

Unchanged in death, with a Savior's 
love, 

He pleads their cause in the courts 
above. 

The Seer, the Seer! Joseph the Seer! 

O, how I love his memory dear! 

The just and wise, the pure and free, 

A father he was, and is fo be. 

Let fiends now rage in their dark 
hour— 

No matter, no matter, he is beyond 
their power. 


He's free! he’s free! the Prophet's free! 

He is where he will ever be, 

Beyond the reach of mobs and strife, 

He rests unharmed in endless life. 

His home's in the sky, he dwells with 
the Gods, 

Far from the furious rage of mobs, 

He died, he died for those he loved. 

He reigns, he reigns in the realms 
above, 

He waits with the just who have gone 
before, 

To welcome the Saints to Zion's shore. 

Shout, shout, ye Saints, this boon is 
given; 

We'll meet our martyred Seer in 
Heaven. 


THE SONG AND THE WRITER 


ERE is another song, beloved by the Saints, written as a 
tribute to the Prophet Joseph Smith, soon after the mar- 
tyrdom. The exact date of the writing of the hymn, 


however, is unknown. 


It was written in Nauvoo and its author 


was John Taylor, who afterwards became the third president of 
the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints. An illuminating 
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story of the life of John Taylor is contained in a volume written 
by B. H. Roberts, and a comprehensive sketch of his activities is 
contained in volume one, page 14, in Jenson’s Biographical En- 
cyclopedia. 


President Taylor was a forceful writer. He was publisher 
and editor of several volumes of the Times and Seasons, and 
The Nauvoo Neighbor, and subsequently sponsored the paper 
called The Mormon. A lover of hymns and a good vocalist, he 
was a favorite singer of the Prophet Joseph Smith, was in Carthage 
jail with him and cheered his last moments by singing ‘‘A Poor 
Wayfaring Man of Grief.’ When the prophet and patriarch were 
shot, Elder Taylor ran to the window through which Joseph leaped, 
and was met by a fusilade of bullets, four of which entered his | 
body, and a fifth struck his watch, which was in his vest pocket, 
and forced him back into 
the room. Thus his life 
was providentially saved. 
But Brother Taylor carried 
some of these bullets in his 
body to his.grave. 

President Taylor was 
born November 1, 1808, in 
Milnthorpe, England, and 
died July 26, 1887, at 
Kaysville, Utah, while an 
exile for conscience’ sake. 

Five songs, published 
in Latter-day Saint Hymns, 
are credited to the third 
Prophet of this Dispensa- 
tion, viz., ‘Go Ye Messen- 
gers of Glory’’ No. 48, “O, 
Give Me Back My Proph- 
et Dear,” (No. 193), “The 
| Glorious Plan Which God 

Has Given” (No. 53), “Go Ye Messengers of Heaven”’ No. 243), 
and “The Seer, Joseph the Seer’ (No. 96). The second and last 
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show the reverence in which the Prophet was held by President 
Taylor. 

The words of “The Seer’ were found to be well fitted to the 
music of an old song entitled “The Sea’ which was often sung 
by Elder John Kay, another favorite singer of the Prophet Joseph 
Smith. Kay was a major in the Nauvoo Legion, a member of the 
Nauvoo Brass Band, and a prime favorite in the entertainment 
of Nauvoo visitors. The words of “The Sea,” were written by 
Bryan Waller Proctor. The first stanza reads: 


The sea! the sea! the open sea! 

The blue, the fresh the ever free! 
Without a mark, without a bound, 

It runneth the earth’s wide regions round. 
It plays with the clouds, it mocks the skies; 
Or like a cradled creature lies. 


THE TUNE 


The tune of “The Sea,’’ was written by Sigismond Neukomm, 
a composer and pianist, who was born in Salzburg, July 10, 1778, 
and died in Paris, April 3, 1858. This tune was arranged for ‘The 
Seer,” by our own loved musician, the late Ebenezer Beesley. 

The hymn tells its own story. It needs no extensive analysis. 
Like ‘Praise To The Man,” it glorifies the earthly mission of the 
Prophet and the noble work he performed. It emotionally pro- 
claims the writer's love for the martyr and rejoices that Joseph 
is now beyond the power of his fiendish foes to harm him; that 
he died for those he loved, exemplifying the statement of John 
(15:13) “Greater love hath no man than this, that a man lay down 
his life for his friends;” that he has gone before to welcome the 
Saints in heaven. 

The song is arranged as a solo and is not appropriate for 
every sacred service, but more suitable for anniversaries of the 
Prophet's birthday or other special occasions honoring his blessed 
memory. 
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“Silent Night! i 
Holy Night! ay 


Hymn By JOSEPH MOHR 
Music By FRANZ GRUBER 


Silent Night, Holy Night! P siy Nae Holy Night! 

All is calm, all is bright, Son of God, Love's pure light 
Round yon Virgin Mother and Child! Radiant beams from Thy holy face. 
Holy Infant so tender and mild. With the dawn of redeeming grace, 
Sleep in heavenly peace! Jesus, Lord at Thy birth! 

Silent Night, Holy Night! Silent Night, Holy Night! 
Shepherds quake at the sight. Guiding star, lend thy light, 

Glories stream from heaven afar, See the eastern Wise Men bring 
Heavenly hosts sing Alleluia; Gifts and homage to our King 
Christ, the Savior is born! Jesus, the Savior is born. 


NSPIRATION to pen the words of this soulful carol came 
to Joseph Mohr, an assistant pastor at Oberdorf, near Ans- 
dorf, Germany, on Christmas eve, 1818. The young priest 

was attending a celebration in the schoolhouse at Arnsdorf with 
his dear friend Franz Gruber, a village schoolmaster, song writer 
and church organist. These two friends talked earnestly and 
regretfully over the fact that there was no really great Christmas 
song. Pondering the thought, young Mohr that same evening in 
his church study saw the picture—‘and there were shepherds in 
the same country, abiding in the fields, and keeping watch over their 
flocks by night.” (Luke 2:8)—a flash and the inspiration came, and 
so on the peaks of the Tyrolian Alps were framed the words of 
the carol that was to be heard around the world. 

Next morning, Christmas, (some writers say it was the same 
night), Mohr went to the home of Franz Gruber and presented him 
with a folded copy of his carol. Franz opened it, read it and 
exultingly explaimed, “You have found it!—the right song!—God 
be praised!’ He then repaired to his own room and, inspired by 
the words, composed the tune as we now have it. Franz hurried 
back to his friend saying: ‘Your song— it sings itself: the tune 
came to me at once, and while you were gone I played to the 
Strasser sisters, and we have together composed it.’ 

Mohr and Gruber then sang it as a duet, the author singing 
the melody, the composer the bass. The Strasser sisters, under the 
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FRANZ GRUBER 
The man who composed the music to ‘“‘Silent Night! Holy Night!"’ 


name of: the ‘Strasser Quartette’ learned it and later it was sung at 
the great cathedral of Leipzig. The song was first called ‘The 
Tyrolian Song’ because of its place of birth. It was not printed, 
however, until 1840. In 1854, thirty-six years after it was written, 
the Berlin Church Choir sang it before Emperor Frederick Wil- 
helm IV. The Emperor was so delighted with the beautiful song 
that he ordered it given first place in all Christmas programs. 

Music histories contain very little, if anything, concerning 
the lives of Joseph Mohr and Franz Gruber. Only the years of 
birth and death are recorded. Mohr, 1792-1848; Gruber, 1787- 
1863. 
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Speaking of “Silent Night”, Mme. Schumann-Heink paid this 
tribute: 


Oh, that is such a lovely song! It was composed by this man Gruber 
in a tiny village near Salzborg, where he lived. The author didn't think 
much of it at the time, but it got so popular that now on Christmas Eve, 
everywhere in the world they sing ‘Stille Nacht”. I sang this song and 
my records went even to South America. I got letters once from the 
nurses in a hospital there and they told me how they put on that record 
on Christmas Eve and that they all cried, nurses and doctors as well as 
the sick ones; and they all thanked me for it. That touched me very 
much. Yes—these simple songs have reached the hearts of and given 
pleasure to thousands and thousands of people all over the country. 


AT THE GRAVE OF FRANZ XAVER GRUBER 


A memorial service was recently held at the grave of Franz Xaver Gruber, in Hallein, 


Austria, composer of ‘‘Stille Nacht’’ (‘‘Silent Night, Holy Night!’’) Our picture shows Felix 
Gruber, himself a noted composer, playing the guitar at the grave of his grandfather, while the 
audience listens to his immortal strains. ‘‘Silent Night’’ is the best known of Christmas Carols. 
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SILENT NEIGH T ta Y NIGHT! 


‘See the eastern Wise Men bring 
Gifts and homage to our King.”’ 


O LITTLE TOWN OF BETHLEHEM, 
HOW STILL WE SEE THEE LIE! 

ABOVE THY DEEP AND DREAMLESS SLEEP 
THE SILENT STARS GO BY; 

YET IN THY DARK STREETS SHINETH 
THE EVERLASTING LIGHT; 

THE HOPES AND FEARS OF ALL THE YEARS 
ARE MET IN THEE TONIGHT. 


—Phillips Brooks. 
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Sonc By CHARLES W. PENROSE 
Tune By J. R. THOMAS 


Beautiful Zion for me. Beautiful queen of the West, 
Down in the valley reclining, Reigning oe’r mountains and valley, 
Memories sacred to thee, Host of the purest and best, 
Close round my heart are entwining, Under thy standard shall rally, 
Clasped in the mountain’s embrace, Robed in the garments of peace, 
Safe from the spoiler forever, Virtue the crown of the glory, 
Chased are the tears from thy face, God shall thy kingdom increase, 
Joy shall depart from thee never, Angels delight in the story. 
When from thy presence I roam, When through the wide world I roam, 
Midst the world’s grandeur I see Naught on the land or the sea. 
Naught like my own mountain home, Charms like my own mountain home, 
Beautiful Zion for me. Beautiful Zion for me. 


NOTHER mood of Charles W. Penrose is shown in his 
song Beautiful Zion for Me.” An arrangement from the 
original tune by J. R. Thomas was made by Evan Stephens 
and is found on pages 394 and 395 Latter-day Saint Hymns. 
President Heber J. Grant, who is very fond of the song and its 
borrowed melody is authority for the following story and its origin. 


Brigham Young, Jr., had presided over the European Mission 
and was coming home. Brother Penrose had been editing the 
Millennial Star and expected to return with Brother Brigham, but 
was requested to remain longer, he being such a capable man. He 
said to Brigham, ‘Oh, Brigham, Brigham, Brigham, Beautiful Zion 
for me. I wish I were going with you.” Then he said, “Brigham, 
do you know the song ‘Beautiful Isle of the Sea’?” 


Brother Young said, “Yes.” 


“Well,” said Brother Penrose, “I will write you a hymn, 
‘Beautiful Zion For Me, and when you are on the ocean you can 
sing it and think of me. I will write it so that it can be sung to the 
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melody of ‘Beautiful Isle of the Sea’. 


The hymn was written as promised. 
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Joseph LH. Cotmsend . _..) 


LET US OFT SPEAK 
KIND WORDS 


Let us oft speak kind words to each 
other, 

At home or where’er we may be; 

Like the warbling of birds on the 
heather, 

The tones will be welcome and free. 

They'll gladden the heart that’s re- 
pining, 

Give courage and hope from above, 

And where the dark clouds hide the 
shining, 

Let in the bright sunlight of love. 


CHORUS 


Oh the kind words we give shall in 
memory live, 

And sunshine forever impart; 

Let us oft speak kind words fo each 
other, 

Kind words are sweet tones of the 
heart. 


Like the sunbeams of morn on the 
mountains, 

The soul they awake to good cheer; 

Like the murmur of cool, pleasant 
fountains, 

They fall in sweet cadences near. 

Let’s oft, then, in kindly-toned voices, 

Our mutual friendship renew, 

Till heart meets with heart and re- 
joices, 

In friendship that ever is true. 


O THOU.ROCK OF 
OUR SALVATION 


O Thou Rock of our salvation, 
Jesus, Savior of the world, 
In our poor and lowly station 


We Thy banner have unfurled. 


CHORUS 


Gather round the standard bearer 
Gather round in strength of youth; 

Ev'ry day the prospect's fairer, 
While we're battling for the truth. 


We a war ‘gainst sin are waging. 
We're contending for the right, 

Ev'ry day the battle’s raging, 
Help us, Lord, to win the fight. 


Onward, onward, we'll be singing, 
As we're marching firm and frue, 

Each succeeding battle ringing 
Earnest of what we can do. 


When for all that we've contended, 
When the fight of faith we’ve won, 

When the strife and battle’s ended, 
And our labor here is done. 


LAST CHORUS 


Then, O Rock of our salvation, 
Jesus, Savior of the world, 
Take us from our lowly station, 


Let our flag with Thee be furled. 


THE AUTHOR AND HIS SONGS 


LARGE number of our most popular Sunday School 
songs, many of them sung in our regular religious serv- 
ices, were written by Joseph L. Townsend and set to 

music by a number of our composers. Two only of these songs are 


published in full in this sketch. 
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One writer has said that ‘there is no better viewpoint to 
study the development of the reactions of Christian belief than 
that offered by hymnody;” and another, writing specifically of 
Mormon music, already quoted in this volume says, “Mormon his- 
tory reads more like a romance than a reality, and the hymn book 
presents almost every phase and important event of that history 
as embedded in contemporaneous hymns and songs.’ It may 
be added that there is probably no phase of Mormon history or 
theology that has not been developed in songs and hymns. This 
tendency is nowhere more strikingly shown than in the songs of 
Joseph L. Townsend, for they cover the subjects of love, fealty, 
valor, rewards, reverence, restoration, the Lord’s bounty, adora- 
tion of the Savior, and other themes. 


The following songs, written by him, are published in Deseret 
Sunday School Songs except ‘‘Reverently and Meekly Now,” which 
is found in Latter-day Saint Hymns. The names in parentheses 
are those of the composers of the music: 


“Beautiful Words of Love,” (Edwin F. Parry); “Choose the Right,” 
(Henry A. Tuckett); “Hope of Israel,’ (Wm. Clayson); “I Do Remember 
Thee,” (Edwin F. Parry); “Kind Words Are Sweet Tones of the Heart,” 
(Ebenezer Beesley); “Let Love Abound,” (Evan Stephens); “Little Lispers,”’ 
(J. Hosler); “Nearer, Dear Savior to Thee,” (Wm. Clayson); “O Thou Rock 
of Our Salvation,” (Wm. Clayson); “O, What Songs of the Heart,’ (Wm. 
Clayson); ‘““That the Lord Will Provide,” (Evan Stephens); “The Iron Rod,” 
(Wm. Clayson); “The Day Dawn is Breaking,’”” (Wm. Clayson); “What 
Prize Shall Be Your Reward,’ (Ebenezer Beesley); ““When Jesus Shall Come 
in His Glory,” (J. M. Chamberlain). 


Born in Canton, Bradford County, Pennsylvania, August 9, 
1849, Joseph Longking Townsend spent his boyhood days on a 
farm. His education at the West Side High School of Cleveland, 
Ohio, Girard, Kansas, Kidder and University of Missouri, in- 
cluded algebra, physics, rhetoric, drawing, architectural and 
mechanical drawing, Latin, Greek, and landscape gardening. At 
twenty-one he was the initial student at the Agricultural College 
of Missouri, was offered a professorship there, but on account of 
illness was prevented from accepting the position. A change for 
the benefit of his health brought him to Salt Lake City on August 
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8, 1872, and six months later he joined the Church. He taught 
penmanship at Morgan’s Commercial College; became principal 
of the high school of Payson, and there married Miss Alta Han- 
cock by whom he was blessed with eleven children. 

Brother Townsend conducted a drug and mercantile business 
at Payson for fifteen years, then served two years as teacher of 
penmanship at what was then called the Brigham Young Academy, 
at Provo, and later accepted a position as manual training teacher 
in the Salt Lake City High School. He is a devoted Latter-day 
Saint and fulfilled a mission to the Southern States. He is the 
author of many beautiful poems and 
his songs will keep him in reverence 
for all time. He is now in his 90th 
year, living with his family in Los 
Angeles, California. 

Of all the authors credited with 
songs printed in the Deseret Sunday 
School Song Book, he and Sister 
Lulu Greene Richards are the only 
two now living. 

Brother Townsend is one of 
those who seek retirement in home 
life rather than publicity but at the 
solicitation of the writer, he very 
kindly furnished the information 
concerning the origin of a few of his 
songs,—the motive for writing them. 


JOSEPH LONGKING TOWNSEND 


“Let Love Abound” was pro- 
duced to counteract too many frivolous and critical groups in our 
villages. 


“Nearer, Dear Savior, to Thee,’ Brother Townsend calls his 
own heart song. 

“Beautiful Words of Love” was the response to the good sen- 
timents expressed and béautiful songs sung at a conference of the 
Latter-day Saints. 


Actual work in a large Sunday School suggested the need of 
better order while partaking of the Sacrament. “I Do Remem- 
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ber Thee’ and ‘“‘Reverently and Meekly Now” were written for 
the express purpose of quieting the nervous disorders of many 
pupils. Edwin F. Parry and Ebenezer Beesley were happily 
inspired to write suitable musical settings for the words. These 


songs helped to create a reverential feeling, and had much to do . 


in creating the beautiful atmosphere now universally maintained 


“O What Songs of the Heart” is an inspiration intended to 
throw a brighter light on some of our doleful funerals. 


“That the Lord Will Provide” was suggested by an old hymn 
from England entitled ‘““Though Troubles Assail and Dangers 
Affright’’—setting the same theme in modern thought. 


“What Prize Shall be Your Reward?” was formed as an 
appeal to those of our faith who are not accepting their privileges. 

“Kind Words are Sweet Tones of the Heart,’ one of the most 
popular and appealing of Brother Townsend's songs, was com- 
posed while he was laboring in the superintendency of a very large 
Sunday School. He heard a number of fault-finding remarks 
among the people. It occurred to him how much finer it would 
be if he could hear kind words spoken oftener. With this thought 
in mind he wrote the song which has been translated into many 
languages. Some have called it his best sermon. It is said that it 
stopped the gossiping tongues of the people and produced a kind- 
lier feeling in the town where he lived. 


‘The Iron Rod” —the word of God—is based upon the dream 
or vision of Nephi recorded in chapter two of the Book of Mosr- 
mon which was studied by 100,000 Sunday School and Mutua! 
Improvement members the year this volume went to press. 

When Brother Townsend was asked by the writer to give the 
origin of ‘When Jesus Shall Come in His Glory,” he hesitated be- 
cause of its sacred import to him. However, he left it to the 
writers judgment. It is so lovely that it is reproduced here in his 
own language: 

“Since I became a member of our Church, in January, 1873, 
I have been instructed in my faith with many gifts of the Holy 
Spirit, and among these have been many remarkable dreams and 
visions. 
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“It was after a wondrous vision of the advent of our Savior 
that I wrote the lines describing the events in the order therein 
presented. 

“The vision placed me on a wild open prairie with no build- 
ings or improvements in view. The time seemed to be early sum- 
mer, for the abundant flowers’ were in bloom. With me was a 
group of Church officers, all in the usual apparel of present fash- 
ions, and without banners, flags, or other insignia. Yet we were 
all aware of the great events soon to be displayed. 

“A solemnity prevailed that hushed all conversation, and our 
group of brethren was intently gazing at the great masses of bril- 
liant clouds approaching from the eastern horizon. When this 
wondrous pageant reached the zenith, our group of brethren saw 
Angels and Saints within this glorious sheen of vapor, while it 
settled down till just above us. 

“Then, one whom we recognized by His glorious and ma- 
jestic appearance, descended and joined our group who were all 
officers of the holy Priesthood. 

“The long-expected King and Savior greeted us. He called 
by name and embraced and gave a holy kiss to the brow of each 
brother, while He gave to each the boon of the Comforter, the as- 
surance of Celestial glory. 

“This was our reward of approval. My brethren were filled 
with an ecstasy of joy, and from the heavenly Host above came 
the songs of joy that announced again, ‘On earth peace, good will 
toward men.’ 

“The wondrous vision closed. Awakened in the mortal 
sphere again I felt the superb thrills of happiness that few men 
have ever attained. As a lesson in life's progress it has ever been 
retained in memory; as a comforter it has blest and sustained me 
for over half a century.” 

Joseph L. Townsend has rendered a distinct service to his 
Church and people by his Gospel messages given in song. 

At this writing Brother Townsend takes a mile walk every 
morning in the Hollywood hills, and credits his good health to the 
Word of Wisdom which has been an inspiration to him. 
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EBENEZER BEESLEY 


Listed eminently among the pioneer composers of the Latter- 
day Saints is the name of Ebenezer Beesley. Many popular and 
praiseworthy compositions came from his tuneful pen and will be 
treated in other articles. He is mentioned here particularly be- 
cause of his lovely musical setting to Joseph L. Townsend's friend- 
ly and peace-making lines, ““Kind Words are Sweet Tones of the 
Heart. Brother Beesley certainly caught the spirit of the song 
and fitted to it a melody that has reached the hearts and stirred 
the emotions of many Latter-day Saints.. 

Ebenezer Beesley was born December 14, 1840, at Bicester, 
Oxfordshire, England. As a child he developed great musical 
talent, showing that tendency even at two years of age. The 
meeting of the Wesleyan Choir at the home of his parents at the 
time aided in the development of 
the boy's natural gift. At the age 
of six some influential ladies offered 
to have him trained as a choir boy 
at St. George's Chapel, Windsor. 
He being their only living child, his 
parents refused to part with him. 
That refusal, which we believe was 
inspired, changed the whole course 
of the lives of that family. The 
parents soon after joined the 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter- 
day Saints. Ebenezer was bap- 
tized September 22, 1849, and emi- 
grated to Utah in 1859. 


Brother Beesley, after living 

in Tooele for a _ short period, 
EBENEZER BEESLEY moved to Salt Lake City, locating 

in the Nineteenth Ward. Lead- 

ing the singing in the Sunday School, revising and preparing music 
for the Juvenile Instructor, directing the ward choir, studying the 
violin under Professors C. J. Thomas and George Careless, com- 
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posing Sunday School music, compiling song books for Sunday 
Schools and Mutual Improvement Associations, later directing the 
production of the Latter-day Saints’ Psalmody, were some of his 
busy activities until August, 1880, when he was appointed director 
of the Salt Lake Tabernacle Choir. For more than nine years he 
directed the destinies of that great organization. He was a mem- 
ber of George Careless’ Salt Lake Theatre orchestra and directed 
it in the conductor's absence. At the conclusion of his period with 
the Tabernacle Choir, Brother Beesley taught again at Tooele, 
then at Lehi, after which he returned to Salt Lake City, where 
he died March 21, 1906. 


There are nineteen of Brother Beesley’s compositions in the 
Deseret Sunday School Songs and sixteen in Latter-day Saint 
Hymns. 

Ebenezer Beesley was a musical soul raised up, the writer sin- 
cerely believes, by the Lord, especially to fill the niche he occu- 
pied so efficiently; and the fine work he did is being carried on 
by a numerous and talented posterity, even unto the fourth gen- 
eration. 


More specific details of the life of this good man will be found 
in Jenson’s Biographical Encyclopedia (Vol. 1, p. 141), local mag- 
azines, and the Deseret News of March 24, 1934. 


WILLIAM CLAYSON 


A warm meed of praise is due the pioneer composers of the 
Church for the musical legacies given to the people. Among those 
deserving mention is William Clayson, who composed six of the 
music settings for Joseph L. Townsend's hymns. Like many of 
the early hymn writers and composers, he was an Englishman 
by birth, having first seen the light of day at Wilby, Northhamp- 
tonshire, England. He worked on a farm when only ten years 
of age and there received an injury which resulted in lameness for 
life. At the same tender age he learned the first rudiments of music 
by practicing on a ten-penny whistle. At sixteen he received in- 
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struction on the flute and became an efficient performer. He em- 
braced the Gospel and was baptized on May 26, 1835, by Elder 
Mark Lindsay. In 1859, he was 
ordained an Elder and presided 
over the Irchester Branch. Two 
years later he was released and 
sailed for America on the packet 
ship Manchester, arriving in Salt 
Lake City in September, 1861. He 
settled in Payson where he married 
Susan Moulton, his English be- 
trothed, and lived there the remain- 
der of his life. He studied thorough 
bass and harmony from the works 
of Dr. Lowell Mason and others. 

In 1877, Elders Clayson and 
Townsend became associated in 
the Payson Sunday School and 
there collaborated, Brother Clay- 
son composing the music for his 
friend's hymns, as before men- 
tioned. These have been printed in many languages, and on 
account of their simple harmonies have been sung at home and fire- 
side in many countries of the world. 


WILLIAM CLAYSON 


William Clayson was an enthusiastic worker in the Church, 
an ardent civic patriot, and much beloved by all. He passed to 
his reward July 28, 1887. 


SUCH SONGS HAVE POWER TO QUIET 
THE RESTLESS PULSE OF CARE, 

AND COME LIKE THE BENEDICTION 
THAT FOLLOWS AFTER PRAYER. 


—Longfellow. 
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Worps and Music By EVAN STEPHENS 


Shall the youth of Zion falter, 

In defending truth and right? 

While the enemy assaileth, 

Shall we shrink, or shun the fight? No! 


CuHorRus 


True to the faith that our parents have 
cherished, 

True to the truth for which martyrs 
have perished, 

To God's command, 

Soul, heart and hand, 


Faithful and true we will ever stand. 


While we know the pow’ rs of darkness 
Seek to thwart the work of God, 
Shall the children of the promise 
Cease to grasp the “iron rod?” No! 


We will work out our salvation, 

We will cleave unto the truth, 

We will watch and pray and labor, 
With the fervent zeal of youth. Yes! 


We will strive to be found worthy 
Of the kingdom of our Lord, 

With the faithful ones redeemed, 
Who have loved and kept His word. 


Yes! 


EE eee eee ee eee ee 


HE late Evan Stephens, the most prolific composer of 
Latter-day Saint hymns, who wrote “True to the Faith,’ 
had a clear conception of the requisite fundamentals of 

Latter-day Saint hymnody. On the subject he wrote: 


“The songs and music of the Latter-day Saints are in perfect 
accord with the spirit of the newly revealed Gospel of Jesus Christ, 
as restored in modern times through the medium of the Prophet 
Joseph Smith. 


“In contrast to that generally used by the churches of the 
day in which this Church was set up anew upon the earth, they 


_ are as light to darkness, or brightness to gloom. Expressions of 


fear and sorrow, the terrible confessions of and lamentations over 
sin, the constant dwelling upon the sufferings of our crucified 
Savior, and the eternal tortures in store for sinners, give place in 
the songs of the Latter-day Saints to expressions of hope, joy and 
the sense of sins forgiven. More emphasis is placed upon the love 
and the glorious conquest of our Redeemer than upon his earthly 
sufferings; more on the final redemption of all erring humanity 
than upon a never-ending suffering of souls. When the heart- 
strings and the fount of tears are to be touched at all, it is with 
tenderness, sympathy and joy, rather than with terror and sor- 
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row. This is equally true of the keynote of text and music, when 
the songs are really characteristic of the prevailing spirit of Mor- 
monism. 

‘‘A young professor of music recently put to me the question, 
‘What would you term the “Mormonistic’’ in music?’ I replied, 
‘That which breathes optimism and not pessimism; music in which 
the sombre must not predominate, but be used only as a means of 
contrast to heighten the effect of the bright.’ ”’ 


When Evan Stephens was conductor of the Tabernacle Choir 
he was thrilled on one occasion by a sermon delivered by the late 
President Joseph F. Smith on the subject of ‘“The Third and Fourth 
Generations.’ 

At the close of the service Professor Stephens strolled alone 
up City Creek Canyon pondering the inspired words of the Pres- 
ident. Suddenly the muse came upon him and seated upon a rock 
which was standing firm under the pressure of the rushing water 
and happily symbolic of his theme, he wrote with a pencil the 
words of “True to the Faith” and with roughly drawn staves 
composed the music. 


“It isn’t words or music to dream over;”’ he later said, “‘it is 
that pulsating with the life and action of today. Yesterday was 
the dreamer’s day. Today belongs to the active wide-awake 
worker, and our religion is preeminently in harmony with today 
and its unparalleled activity. Our songs and music, to a degree, 
at least, are here again in harmony with our religion, as they should 
be; and, true to its active, optimistic character, our young people 
sing: 

We will work out our salvation, 
We will cleave unto the truth, 


We will watch and pray and labor 
With the fervent zeal of youth, Yes! 


True to the faith that our parents have cherished, 
True to the truth for which martyrs have perished, 
To God's command, soul, heart and hand, 
Faithful and true we will ever stand. 


“True to the Faith’ was first published in The Juvenile In- 


structor, Volume 40, page 95, and was proposed by the Sunday 
School General Board to be sung at their conferences in 1905. 
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On the copy was written: ‘Lovingly dedicated to my 20,000 pu- 
pils of Zion’.” 

This song, more than any other, in the opinion of the writer 
of this sketch, contains more of the composer's emotional enthusi- 
asm than any other of his writings. Professor Stephens loved the 


youth of Zion. He was companionable with them and did much 


for those who came within his charmed circle. This song was his 
spiritual advice to them. 


COO 


“And now, behold, my beloved brethren, this is the way; and there is 
none other way nor name given under heaven whereby man can be saved 
in the kingdom of God. And now, behold, this is the doctrine of Christ, 
and the only and true doctrine of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost, which is one God, without end. Amen.” I] Nephi, 31:21. 


“I AM CONSTANT AS THE NORTHERN STAR, 
OF WHOSE TRUE-FIX’D AND RESTING QUALITY 
THERE IS NO FELLOW IN THE FIRMAMENT.” 


— Shakespeare. 
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Worps By JOHN JAQUES 
Music By ELLEN KNOWLES MELLING 


O say, what is truth? ‘Tis the fairest 
gem 
That the riches of worlds can produce; 


And priceless the value of truth will 
be when 


The proud monarch’s costliest diadem 
Is counted but dross and refuse. 


Yes, say, what is truth? ’Tis the bright- 
est prize 

To which mortals or Gods can aspire: 

Go search in the depths where it glitter- 
ing lies, 

Or ascend in pursuit to the loftiest 
skies; 

’Tis an aim for the noblest desire. 


The sceptre may fall from the despot's 


grasp, 

When with winds of stern justice he 
copes; 

But the pillar of truth will endure to 
the last, 

And its firm rooted bulwarks outstand 
the rude blast. 

And the wreck of the fell tyrant’s hopes. 


Then, say, what is truth? "Tis the last 
and the first, 

For the limits of time it steps o'er: 

Though the heavens depart, and the 

earth’s fountains burst, 

Truth, the sum of existence, 
weather the worst, 

Eternal, unchanged, evermore. 


will 


MORMON HYMNODY 


OMMENTING on Mormon Hymnody, Louis E. Benson, 
in The English Hymn:* Its Development and Use in 


Worship (1915) says— 
“The Hymnody of Zion has played a great part in the up-building 


of Mormonism as by its virility and contagious enthusiasm it was well 
fitted to do. It appropriates the whole history of Israel and in enshrining 


historical occasion resembles the Old Testament Psalter. 


It has been 


naturally a hymnody apart from that of the historic church from which it 
has borrowed to some extent, and from which it does not differ so far as 
the manner of using hymns in worship is concerned... . 

“The Mormon Hymn Book is an exception to the rule of dullness 


governing sectarian hymnody. 
worshi 


Its interest is not in the familiar hymns of 
(e. g. ‘Sweet is the Work, My God, My King’) or of experience 


(e. g. God Moves in a Mysterious Way’) though these take a new color 


from their surroundings. . . . The 


Mormon history reads like a romance 


rather than a reality, and the hymn book presents almost every phase 
and important event of that history as embedded in contemporaneous 


hymns or songs. ... 


A Latter-day Saint hymn which has played a great part in 
the upbuilding of Mormonism and which is “an exception to the 
rule of dullness governing sectarian hymnody”’ is ‘““O Say, What 


is Truth?” by an English author. 


_——_——— 


"Copyright by George H. Doran & Co. 
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O SAY, WHAT IS TRUTH? 


Among the hymns written by John Jaques is one which 
has taken its place as a classic among the writings of Mormon 
hymnists. It is entitled ““O Say, What is Truth?” The music 
of the hymn was composed by Ellen Knowles Melling, a Scot- 
tish convert of Elder Jaques. Jaques, the son of Thomas and 
Mary Ann Heighington Jaques, was born January 7, 1827, at 
Market Bosworth, Leicestershire, England. In his youth he was 
a lover of truth, had a religious trend and a latent talent for writ- 
ing. He searched for the truth with sincerity and earnestness, and 
in this quest contacted the Elders of the Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter-day Saints—the so-called Mormon missionaries—and 
became converted to their doctrines. He was baptized in the fall 
of 1845. As an Elder he became an active missionary affiliated 
with the branch of the Church at Stratford-upon-Avon, the home 
of the immortal Shakespeare. 

After his marriage Mr. Jaques immigrated with his family 
to America and joined the Saints in their new found Zion. He 
crossed the ocean in the packet ship Horizon, which arrived in 
Boston, Massachusetts, June 30, 1856. He crossed the plains 
with the Martin Handcart company, in which many lives were 
lost in fierce snowstorms in the Rockies. Elder Jaques’s eldest 
daughter was among those who perished 
before aid came. The little band of 
survivors reached Salt Lake City, No- 
vember 30, 1856. “Thereafter for a half 
century, John Jaques labored incessantly 
in that which he firmly believed was the 
cause of human redemption. In poetry 
and prose he reflected the light of truth 
for the benefit of his fellows.” 

Elder Jaques was called upon to 
return to England as a missionary from 
1869 to 1871. His appointments fre- 
quently took him to Stratford-upon- 
Avon. On one occasion he sat there in JOHN JAQUES 
an attractive nook, lost in reverie, perhaps feeling the influence of 
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the great Shakespeare himself, pondering the words of Pilate, 
when he asked the Master, “What is Truth?”’ 

That question, he thought, has come down through the ages. 
Truth is a tiny word. Yet within it is encompassed the very 
foundation of the universe. In a figurative sense, those five let- 
ters stand as the supporting pillars of the bridge of experience, 
across which only mankind may enter into the fullness of earthly 
existence and reach the portals of that higher intelligence which 
leads, in our belief, to eternal life and happiness. Truth, the key 
to knowledge, its quest the noblest desire of man, underlies all 
our progress—our civilization. In a religious sense, it is the ever- 
lasting way to everlasting life. It offers an explanation to the deep 
riddle of our being—the past, the present, and the hereafter. And 
thus meditating upon the faith he had espoused, his surrounding 
brought to mind the lines of Shakespeare, ‘‘It is all as true as it 
is strange, nay, it is ten times ten times true, for truth is truth to 
the end of reckoning.’ It was no doubt such thoughts as these 
that inspired him to write ““O Say, What is Truth?” which has 
a high place in Latter-day Saint hymnody. 

After Elder Jaques’s return from his mission, he was em- 
ployed in the office of the Deseret News, then in the Church His- 
torian's office. From 1883 to June 1, 1900, the date of his death, 
he was sustained as Assistant Church Historian. 

Elder Jaques was a unique personality. Before he came to 
America he had an experience which he never forgot and which 
reveals his character. One day a young man, a stranger, came up 
to him on the street and asked for alms. Jaques refused. The 
very next morning he read in the paper of a death, which he im- 
mediately suspected was the beggar. He went to the morgue, 
to see if his suspicion was correct. It was. There lay the youth, 
still in death. Jacques was deeply moved. 

After that, as long as he lived, he always carried in his vest 
pocket several pieces of silver. It was six-penny coins in England 
and ten cent pieces in the United States. Never afterwards did 
he refuse to give a fellow a coin. It eased his conscience. 


(For detailed biography of John Jaques see Jenson’s Bio- 
graphical Encyclopedia. ) 
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The Spirit of Truth 


Jesus said: “And I will pray the Father, and He shall give you 
another —aeores. that he may abide with you forever; even the Spirit 
of Truth . . . ye know him for he dwelleth with you; and shall be in you. 


“When he, the Spirit of Truth is come, he will guide you into all 
truth.” John 14:16, 17; 16:13; Doctrine and Covenants 6:15; 91:4 


“For the Word of the Lord is Truth,” Doctrine and Covenants 84:45. 
“I am the Spirit of Truth.” Doctrine and Covenants, 93:26. 


“Truth is knowledge of things as they are, and as they were, and as 
they are to come.” Doctrine and Covenants, 93:24. 


“He that keepeth his commandments receiveth truth and light, until 
a os in truth and knoweth all things.’’ Doctrine and Covenants, 


CFO 


MARBLE AND RECORDING BRASS DECAY, 
AND, LIKE THE 'GRAVER’S MEMORY, PASS AWAY, 
THE WORKS OF MAN INHERIT, AS IS JUST, 
THEIR AUTHOR'S FRAILTY, AND RETURN TO DUST; 
BUT TRUTH DIVINE FOREVER STANDS SECURE, 
ITS HEAD AS GUARDED, AS ITS BASE IS SURE; 
FIXED IN THE ROLLING FLOOD OF ENDLESS YEARS, 
THE PILLAR OF THE ETERNAL PLAN APPEARS; 
THE WAVING STORM AND DASHING WAVE DEFIES, 
BUILT BY THAT ARCHITECT WHO BUILT THE SKIES. 


—William Cowper. 
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Worps By HENRY FRANCIS LYTE 


egy a—sd 


sa je me! fast falls the even- 

tide, 

The darkness deepens; Lord, with me 
abide; 

‘When other helpers fail, and comforts 


lee, 
Help of the helpless, O abide with me! 


aa. to its close ebbs out life’s little 

ay; 

Earth’s joys grow dim, its glories pass 
away; 

Change and decay in all around I see; 

O Thou, who changest not, abide 
with me! 


[ need Thy presence every passing 
hour; 

What but Thy grace can foil the 
tempter’s power? 


Music By DR. WILLIAM HENRY MONK Ne>S>Z 


—9 


Who, like Thyself, my guide and stay 
can be? 

Through cloud and sunshine, Lord, 
abide with me! 


I fear no foe, with Thee at hand to 
bless; 

Ills have no weight, and tears no bit- 
terness; 

Where is death’s sting? Where, grave, 
thy victory? 

I triumph still, if Thou abide with me. 


Hold Thou Thy cross before my clos- 
ing eyes; 

Shine through the gloom, and point 
me to the skies; 

Heaven’s morning breaks, and earth's 
vain shadows flee; 

In life, in death, O Lord, abide with 


me! 


THE AUTHOR 


ENRY FRANCIS LYTE, who wrote the immortal hymn, 
“Abide With Me,” was born at Ednam, near Kelso, Rox- 
burgshire, Scotland, June 1, 1793. He was the second 


son of Captain Henry Lyte who was the eleventh in direct descent 
from his progenitor, and who presented his work, “The Light of 
Britayne,’’ to Queen Elizabeth at St, Paul’s when she went to 
give thanks for the defeat of the Spanish Armada. 


As a boy the subject of this sketch studied at Portora, the 
Royal School, at Enniskillen. Trinity College, Dublin, however, 
was his Alma Mater. And so England, Scotland, and Ireland 
all share in his fame. His ancestors can be traced further back 
than Shakespeare's or Milton’s. At twenty, Lyte was the winner 
of three prize poems in three years. He early decided to follow 
the medical profession, but gave up this intention and took holy 
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orders, becoming a curate of Taghmon, near Wexford. Ill health 
caused him to resign, and after a visit to the continent, he went in 
1837, to Marazion, Cornwall, where he married an Irish woman 
named Anne Maxwell, daughter of Reverend W. Maxwell, D. D., 
of Falkland, who wrote the twenty-fourth chapter of Boswell’s Life 
of Johnson. In 1823, Lyte became “‘perpetual curate’’ of Lower 
Brixham, and for twenty-four years labored among the humble 
fishermen of Devonshire. With his wife and two children he lived 
in the rectory which overlooked the sea. kose trees which he 
planted there still bloom. 

Many interesting stories of his character have been handed 
down from one generation to another; how he climbed Berry 
Head at night to warn the fishing fleet of the weather; how he 
gave bottles of rare old wine to sick fishermen and their wives. 

Lyte was of delicate health, and his condition finally devel- 
oped into tuberculosis. As he approached the end, he decided to 
go to the warmer climate of southern Italy. Against the advice 
of his family and friends he addressed his flock and gave com- 
munion before departure. Various stories concerning the writing 
of ‘Abide With Me” are told in this sketch. 

The day following his farewell address, Dr. Lyte began the 
journey to Italy, but could travel no farther than Nice, France. 
That peace for which he longed came to him there, November 
20, 1847, the year the pioneers came into Salt Lake Valley. Lyte 
died with uplifted hands saying: ‘Peace, joy.’ His body rests 
in the English cemetery at Nice. | 

When the writer visited Nice in 1937, as a delegate to Rotary 
International, it was with regret that he failed to find the tomb 
of the author of this undying hymn. 


THE HYMN 


“Abide With Me” is counted among the greatest of Chris- 
tian hymns. In Anglican Hymnology, by Rev. James King, M. A., 
of London, by vote of representatives from 52 hymn books, ‘Abide 
With Me” is classed as Number 5 among the best hymns. In the 
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Best Church Hymns, by Rev. Louis F. Benson, D. D., it has ninth 
place in a vote of 107 hymn books. 

It is said that Dr. Lyte received his inspiration for writing 
“Abide With Me”’ from the words of the disciples (Luke 24:29) 


as they walked toward Emmanus and said to Jesus: 
Abide with us; for it is toward evening and the day is far spent. 


There is considerable variance, however, in stories concern- 
ing time and place of the writing of this hymn. A grand niece of 
the hymnologist tells that the hymn was written about a fortnight 
before he died at Nice; that his spirit was in Brixham though his 
body was in Nice. But his daughter, writing three years after his 
death, gives a more authentic account of the birthplace of this 
beautiful hymn. She says: 


There is no doubt that he wrote it at the old rectory of Brixham 
as the sun was setting and his eyes looked over the beloved waves of 
Torbay, Old Harry, and Berry Head. There is internal evidence of this 
in the opening lines,— 


Abide with me; fast falls the eventide, 
The darkness deepens; Lord, with me abide. 


He knew that his health was failing and that his death was not far off. 
As he watched the setting sun he drew from its last rays the inspiration 
of the mystical lines— 


Swift to its close ebbs out life’s little day, 
Earth's joys grow dim, its glories pass away. 


The setting and framework of the hymn is Brixham and the symbolic 
pageantry of the Devon sunset. 


Another account published in The Spectator, October, 1925, 
states that Lyte went to see an old friend, William Augustus Le 
Hunte, who was dying, and who kept repeating ‘‘Abide with me.” 
After leaving the bedside the account says, “Lyte wrote the hymn 
and gave a copy to William's brother which was left amongst 
his papers. It was first printed in a publication called Remains, 
in 1850.” 


In addition to “Abide With Me,” Lyte wrote many hymns. 
Two others are included in Deseret Sunday School Songs—‘Once 
More We Come Before Our God,” music by Arthur Sullivan, and 
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“Jesus, 1 My Cross Have Taken,” said to be a reflex of his own 
life. 


While “Abide With Me” is not an original L. D. S. hymn, 
and was not included in the early hymn books of the Church, it is 
now a popular and revered number published in Deseret Sunday 
School Songs and Latter-day Saint Hymns though all the stanzas 
are not published in these books. How it is regarded by the 
Christian World, a reverence shared by the Latter-day Saints, is 
expressed in an English newspaper, commerting on this hymn, 
on the anniversary of Lyte's death. It says: 


What is the secret of its healing power? Its divine simplicity. Its 
inspired truthfulness and sincerity. Every word is a cry from the human 
heart. Its rhythm is magically right because it follows the passion of the 
soul in wave after wave. It melts the human mind. It transfigures the 
human intellect. In sorrow and desolation it comforts and consoles. ‘There 
is not a false note in its music. That is why it is the hymn of hymns. 


THE TUNE 


As already stated, Henry F. Lyte composed a tune to be used 
with his hymn, but whatever the cause, it sank into oblivion. 
When Hymns, Ancient and Modern was compiled in 1861, and 
no tune was found for “Abide With Me,” the music editor, Dr. 
William Henry Monk, by request composed the tune now so 
well known throughout the entire Christian world. It is said that 
in ten minutes Dr. Monk completed the composition. 


The composer was born in London in 1823. He was a writer 
of many hymn tunes used in Protestant churches in England and 
Scotland. He died in 1889. 


Lyte himself had hoped that he might not be mute and use- 
less while lying in his grave. He had prayed— 


O Thou whose touch can lend 

Life to the dead. Thy quickening grace supply 
And grant me swan-like my last breath to spend 
In song that may not die. 


And while his composition was not associated with his hymn, 
yet his song has not died and Dr. Monk’s appropriate tune has 
helped to give it immortality. 
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Called ‘“The Patron Saint of Music.’’ Early Christian Convert. Martyred about A. D. 230. 
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the Sacred Strain . 4.) 


Worps By WILLIAM W. PHELPS 
Music By THOMAS C. GRIGGS 


Gently raise the sacred strain, 
For the Sabbath’s come again, 
That man may rest, 

And return his thanks to God, 
For His blessings to. the blest. 


Holy day, devoid of strife; 
Let us seek eternal life, 
That great reward, 

And partake the Sacrament 
In remembrance of our Lord. 


Sweetly swells the solemn sound, 
While we bring our gifts around 
Of broken hearts, 

And a willing sacrifice, 

Showing what His grace imparts. 


Happy type of things to come, 
When the Saints are gathered home, 
To praise the Lord, 

In eternity of bliss, 

All as one with sweet accord, 


Holy, holy is the Lord, 

Precious, precious is His word; 
Repent and live; 

Though your sins be crimson red, 
Oh, repent, and He'll forgive. 


Softly sing the joyful lay, 

For the Saints to fast and pray! 
As God ordains. 

For His goodness and His love, 
While the Sabbath day remains. 


THE HYMN 


HIS hymn, used by the Salt Lake Tabernacle Choir as a 
theme song for its nationwide broadcast, which began its 
tenth year on the air July, 1938, was written by the early 

Church poet, William W. Phelps, a short sketch of whose life 
is printed on page 92, this volume. It was included in the collection 
made by Emma Smith in 1835 under divine authority. There 
is no dramatic story known concerning the origin of the hymn. 
It was no doubt written while Brother Phelps was under the spell 
of the Sabbath and the solemn Sacrament. It expresses gratitude 
for the return of the day of rest and its attendant blessings, 
thoughts on eternal life, the great reward, and the day of sacrament 
in remembrance of the Lord, a day for gifts of broken hearts 
and willing sacrifices—a type of blessed things to come, when the 
Saints will be gathered in eternity, to praise God in sweet accord. 
It sings of repentance and forgiveness, enjoins all to fast and 
pray, as God ordains, and to praise Him for His goodness and His 
love. 
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THE TUNE AND ITS COMPOSER 


The tune for this devotional hymn has been made popular as 
the theme or signature of the coast-to-coast KSL-Columbia network 
broadcast of the Tabernacle Choir each Sunday morning. It was 
selected from 421 hymns contained in Latter-day Saint Hymns. 
The composer was the late Thomas C. 
Griggs, an English convert to the Church 
of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints. 
He was born in the town of Dover, 
Ccunty of Kent. Shortly after his bap- 
tism, May 17, 1856, he and his mother 
immigrated to America, arriving in Bos- 
ton, July 11, 1857. It was here he first 
became interested in music, joining a 
brass band in that city. At the close of 
the Civil War, mother and son crossed 
the plains in Captain Joseph Horne’s 
Company, arriving in Salt Lake City, 
: September 13, 1861. He played in John 
Fardley’s and Mark Croxall’s bands. During the early sixties he 
was employed by Walker Brothers in their branch house at Camp 
Floyd. There he joined a class in vocal training and became 
leader of the choir at that place. He dated his career as a choir 
leader from that time. Returning to Salt Lake City he joined 
the. Tabernacle Choir and sang under five of the leaders— C. J. 
Thomas, Robert Sands, Ebenezer Beesley, George Careless, and 
Evan Stephens. In April, 1880, while on a mission to Great 
Britain, he was named as conductor of the Tabernacle Choir, 
with Ebenezer Beesley as his assistant, who conducted during 
Brother Grigg’s absence. Upon his return, Brother Griggs graci- 
ously suggested that Brother Beesley continue as conductor with 
himself as assistant, and that was done. For ten years previous 
to his mission and two years upon his return, he directed the 


Fifteenth Ward Choir, then one of the best in Salt Lake City. 
From 1874 to 1891, Elder Griggs was superintendent of the 
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GENTLY RAISE THE SACSED STRAIN 


Fifteenth Ward Sunday School and from 1891 to 1901 superin- 
tendent of the Salt Lake Stake. In 1889, he was sustained as a 
member of the Deseret Sunday School Union Board which position 
he held until his death. He and Brother Beesley compiled the first 
Deseret Sunday School Song Book and assisted in the compilation 
of the Latter-day Saints Psalmody. In May, 1900, he was named 
business manager for the Union, a position he also held until his 
death. He was an indefatigable worker and did much to improve 
music in the Church. He died August 12, 1903. 


“AND THAT THOU MAYEST MORE FULLY 
KEEP THYSELF UNSPOTTED FROM THE WORLD, THOU 
SHALT GO TO THE HOUSE OF PRAYER AND OFFER 
UP THY SACRAMENTS UPON MY HOLY DAY; FOR 
VERILY THIS IS A DAY APPOINTED UNTO YOU TO 
REST FROM YOUR LABORS, AND TO PAY THY DE- 
VOTIONS TO THE MOST HIGH. THIS IS REJOIC- 
ING AND PRAYER.” 


—Doctrine and Covenants, 59:9, 10, 14. 
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Music By LEWIS D. EDWARDS 


I know that my Redeemer lives; 

What comfort this sweet sentence 
gives! 

He lives, He lives, who once was 
dead; 

He lives, my ever-living head. 

He lives to bless me with His love, 

He lives to plead for me above. 

He lives, my hungry soul to feed, 

He lives to bless in time of need. 


He lives to grant me rich supply, 

He lives to guide me with His eye, 

He lives to comfort me when faint, 
He lives to hear my soul’s complaint. 
He lives to silence all my fears, 

He lives to wipe away my tears, 

He lives to calm my troubled heart, 
He lives all blessings to impart. 


He lives, my kind, wise, heav’nly 
friend, 

He lives and loves me to the end, 

He lives, and while He lives I'll sing, 

He lives, my Prophet, Priest, and 
King. 

He lives and grants me daily breath, 

He lives, and I shall conquer death, 

He lives, my mansion to prepare, 

He lives to bring me safely there. 


He lives, all glory to His name! 

He lives, my Savior, still the same; 
O sweet the joy this sentence gives, 
“I know that my Redeemer lives!” 
He lives, all glory to His name! 

He lives, my Savior, still the same; 
O sweet the joy this sentence gives, 
“I know that my Redeemer lives!” 


THE AUTHOR 
AMUEL MEDLEY, the author of “I Know That My Re- 


deemer Lives,’’ was born at Chestnut, Herefordshire, Eng- 


land, June 23, 1738. 


His father being the keeper of a 
school, Samuel received a good education. 


Put to work as an 


apprentice to a London oilman and not liking the work assigned 
him, he rebelled and joined the British Royal Navy as a midship- 
man. Though properly trained in Christian virtues, he became 
dissipated and reckless. In a battle with a French fleet, in 1759, 
he was so badly wounded that he was unable to continue in actual 
service. Hehad a great dread of the amputation of a limb. Under 
this strain some fraction of his religious training returned, and 
in penance he prayed all night. In the morning he was advised 
by an astonished surgeon that his limb could be saved. He was 
filled with joy and thanksgiving, but not until he had heard a 
powerful sermon by Dr. Watts did his awakened conscience lead 
him into religious paths, He joined the Baptist Church, estab- 
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lished a school in London, and soon started to preach. In 1767 
he was appointed pastor of a Baptist Church at Wartford, Here- 
fordshire, and began a labor of exalted Christian love which con- 
tinued for twenty-seven years. He became very popular, won 
the confidence of his people, and thousands came to hear him. 

Samuel Medley wrote many hymns, including “I Know That 
My Redeemer Lives.’ These were first published in magazines 
and periodicals and afterwards—in 1789—compiled and printed 
in book form. Two other volumes appeared, the last a post- 
humous one—being published the year after his death which oc- 
curred July 17, 1799. 

A Memoir of Medley was published by his son in 1800, which 
is said to be authentic. In 1833, another memoir, by his daugh- 
ter, Sarah, showed a hatred for her brother, not displaying that 
love and forbearance so manifest in her father’s life and hymns. 


THE HYMN 


In searching various books on hymnology, very little is found 
concerning Medley’s hymn. One by Wesley of the same title is 
more often mentioned. It begins: 


I know that my Redeemer lives 
And ever prays for me, etc. 


However, Samuel Medley’s hymn is the one used by the 
Latter-day Saints, and while it is not of Latter-day Saint origin, 
Emma Smith certainly had the inspiration of her divine calling 
when she selected it as one of the ninety hymns compiled in the 
firsts Mormon hymn book. It fits in perfectly with Latter-day Saint 
philosophy. 

The late Edward P. Kimball, commenting on this song, wrote: 


There is in this hymn a commingling of joy, faith, assurance, solace, 
comfort, reverence, aspiration and a soul-satisfying conviction of heavenly 
bliss. 

Doubt is a close kin to despair; belief and hope are bright rays of 
encouragement beckoning us to carry on and be of good cheer in spite of 
impending disaster. Faith and knowledge of the right kind fortify with 
an armor of righteousness which knows no defeat. 

When doubt, discouragement, or any foe of the spirit of God mani- 
fests itself, pray and then sing or even play this truly inspired song and a 
new light to cheer and bless will kindle your soul. 
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The style of this song is necessarily grand through its simplicity, but 
it takes a cultivated mind to appreciate the beauty of sheer simplicity, ° 
and of course the best type of worship is truly simple; hence this song, 
recognizing the sublime truth of the Redeemer’s mission, is one of the 
most impressive hymns in our possession. 


Medley’s tendency to repeat certain key words in the re- 
frains of his songs is highly accentuated in this hymn. The repe- 
tition of ‘‘He Lives’’ is emotionally effective. 


To hear this loved song rendered by an assembly of devoted 
Latter-day Saints is a spiritual baptism. It becomes a mass-testi- 
mony of many of the truths of the restored Gospel of Jesus Christ. 
It runs the gamut of religious experience. It testifies that Christ 
rose from the dead, and visualizes the reality of the resurrection. 
It declares that He is our ever-living head, ready to plead for 
us and feed our hungry souls in times of need, to guide and 
strengthen us when faint, to silence our fears and calm our troubled 
hearts. With increasing intensity it acclaims Christ as our kind, 
wise, heavenly friend, our Prophet, Priest, and King, whose love is 
all-embracing and never-ending, and through whose redeeming 
power we shall conquer death and be safely guided to our heav- 
enly home. The last stanza is a glorification of the name of our 
Savior and ends in high ecstasy with the complete assurance 
“IT know that my Redeemer lives.” 


LEWIS D. EDWARDS, THE COMPOSER 


Professor Lewis D. Edwards, the composer of the present 
popular setting of “I Know That My Redeemer Lives,” was the 
son of David T. and Esther Edwards and was born in Aberdare, 
South Wales, in 1858. Coming to America, he spent some of his 
young years in Pennsylvania, singing in Church choirs. Travel- 
ing west he was converted to the Mormon faith, baptized at Og- 
den, Utah, March 31, 1878, and moved to Willard, Utah, the next 
day. There he met Evan Stephens, under whose tuition he soon 
learned to play the organ. There, also, began a life-long friend- 
ship between these two men. He progressed rapidly in the study 
of harmony and composition. In 1879, while teacher of the Wil- 
lard Primary class, he composed many songs for Latter-day Saint 
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children, and became bandmaster. In 1880, 
he succeeded Professor Stephens as leader 
of the Willard choir and directed the sing- 
ing in the Sunday School. He also con- 
ducted singing classes at Harrisville, Brig- 
ham City, Farmington, and Centerville. He 
taught part of a term begun by Professor 
Stephens at Ogden, and was teacher of 
music in the Ogden City Schools. He wrote 
and produced an opera called The Two 


Orphans. 
In 1891, Professor Edwards moved to 
LEWIS D. EDWARDS Preston, Idaho, and taught in the Oneida 


Stake Academy until August, 1900. In 1892, 
he conducted the “Sage Brush Glee Club” and “Choral Union” 
of Logan. In 1898, the Preston Choir under his leadership sang 
at the Eisteddfod at Salt Lake City and won two prizes. : 


He composed many Sunday School songs. His anthem, 
“Our Father in Heaven,” was sung daily at the dedication of the 
Salt Lake Temple. He won a prize for his anthem, “Who Can 
Stand Against the Works of the Lord?’’ Other medals were 
awarded at Cleveland, Ohio, Lafayette, Indiana, at Williams- 
port, and at the Salt Lake Eisteddfod in 1898. For a short time 
he was director of music in the Salt Lake City schools. He died 
at La Grande, Oregon. March 4, 1921. 


The first tune to this song that we have any record of was 
written by George Careless and went through all the editions of 
the Latter-day Saint Psalmody under the name of “Redeemer.” 
In December, 1886, a tune by Edwin F. Parry was published in the 
Juvenile Instructor; but with all the marvelous composing ability 
of George Careless and the melodic genius of Edwin F. Parry, 
they did not fully catch the spirit of this song as did the Welsh- 
man, Lewis D. Edwards, who wrote the present popular tune. The 
date of the writing is unknown, but it was published in Deseret 
Sunday School Songs in 1909 and is now in Latter-day Saint 
Hymns. 

If Samuel Medley had been here to direct he could not have 
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suggested a tune more appropriate than this one, for Edwards 
caught Medley’s style by giving accent to the key words which 
the hymnist loved to repeat in his refrains. As far as the Latter- 
day Saints are concerned, Edwards has linked his name with Med- 
ley’s for all time. 


VISION OF THE REDEEMER 


AND NOW, AFTER THE MANY TESTIMONIES 
WHICH HAVE BEEN GIVEN OF HIM, THIS IS THE 
TESTIMONY, LAST OF ALL, WHICH WE GIVE OF HIM: 
THAT HE LIVES! FOR WE SAW HIM EVEN ON THE 
RIGHT HAND OF GOD; AND WE HEARD THE VOICE 
BEARING RECORD THAT HE IS THE ONLY BEGOTTEN 
OF THE FATHER~—THAT BY HIM AND THROUGH HIM, 
AND OF HIM, THE WORLDS ARE AND WERE CRE- 
ATED, AND THE INHABITANTS THEREOF ARE BE- 
GOTTEN SONS AND DAUGHTERS UNTO GOD. 


—From vision given to Joseph Smith and Sidney Rigdon, 
Doctrine and Covenants, Section 76:22-24. 
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Worps By ELIZA R. SNOW 
Music By GEORGE CARELESS 


Though deep’ning trials throng your 
way, 

Press on, press on, ye Saints of God! 

Ere long the resurrection day 

Will spread its life and truth abroad. 


Though outward ills await us here, 
The time at longest is not long 

Ere Jesus Christ will reappear, 
Surrounded by a glorious throng. 


Lift up your hearts in praise to God, 

Let your rejoicings never cease; 

Though tribulations rage abroad, 

Christ says, “In Me ye shail have 
peace.” 


What though our rights have been 
assailed? 


What though by foes we've been de- 
spoiled? 

Jehovah's promise has not failed, 

Jehovah's purpose is not foiled. 


His work is moving on apace, 

And great events are rolling forth; 
The Kingdom of the latter days— 
The “little stone’—must fill the earth. 


Though Satan rage, ‘tis all in vain; 
The words the ancient Prophet spoke, 
Sure as the throne of God remain, 
Nor men nor devils can revoke. 


All glory to His holy name, 

Who sends His faithful servants forth 
To prove the nations—to proclaim 
Salvation’s tidings through the earth. 


INTRODUCTORY 


ROM a life which seemed to augur for her a rosy future 
as an accomplished poetess, Eliza R. Snow cast her lot 
with the unpopular Latter-day Saints, and from that mo- 


ment all her energies, all her interests, all her life’s desires were 
centered in the Restored Gospel. Her refined and cultured nature 
must have suffered intensely at the dreadful persecutions through 
which she and her people passed. Driven from ‘“‘pillar to post,” 
suffering untold indignities her faith never faltered. ‘True to the 
prophet and his great message, she brought comfort to the perse- 
cuted saints by her inspired poems and writings. 


THE HYMN 
It was during these distressing times that Eliza R. Snow* 


*See sketch of her life in Jenson’s L. D. S. Biographical Encyclopedia, 
page 693, and Improvement Era for May, 1936. 
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wrote the beautiful hymn the first line of which reads, “Though 
Deep’ning Trials Throng Your Way.’ While there is no record 
of the date of this song was written, it first appeared in the Times 
and Seasons, January, 1841. It next appeared in the eleventh edi- 
tion of the Latter-day Saint Hymn Book, published in 1856. Sister 
Snow had passed through the persecutions of Missouri and Nauvoo 
(being among those who were expelled from the City Beautiful), 
later drove an ox team from that city to Winter Quarters, walking 
beside them, the consequent exposure and hardships breaking 
down her health and bringing her close to the valley of death. 
She left Winter Quarters in June, arriving in Salt Lake City in 
October, 1847. 

One would naturally think that on account of the shocking 
experiences through which she had passed there would be in her 
heart a vengeful spirit that would be reflected in her hymns; but 
such was not the case. On the contrary, all her songs breathe the 
essence of peace and forbearance, of resignation to the provi- 
dences of God, and a love for all His children. When the Saints 
left Nauvoo she had as firm a conviction that President Brigham 
Young was the divinely chosen leader of the Church as she had 
that her martyred Prophet and Seer was the instrument in the 
hands of God of ushering in the dispensation of the Fulness of 
Times. With such a faith she wrote “Though Deep’ning Trials 
Throng Your Way.” 


The song admonishes the Saints not to faint by the way but 
to press on in spite of tribulations; that ere long the light of truth 
would spread and envelop the nations of the earth; that though 
trials and vicissitudes await us in mortal life, the time would not 
be long before the Lord Jesus would come again, surrounded by a 
glorious and heavenly throng. Hearts; therefore, should be lifted 
up in praise to the Lord; rejoicings should never cease, though 
tribulations rage. The Saints should take courage in the words 
of Christ who said, Peace I leave with you. My peace I give unto 
you. Not as the world giveth give I unto you. Let not your heart 
be troubled, neither let it be afraid.” (John 14:27.) These things 
I have spoken that in Me ye might have peace.” (John 16:33.) 


Though stripped of our rights and despoiled of our property, 
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the promises of Jehovah fail not; neither is He foiled in His pur- 
poses. Satan will rage in vain, for the words of the ancient proph- 
ets are as sure as the throne of God remains: Neither men nor 
devils can revoke them. 

This graphic song-sermon ends with a paean of praise to the 
holy name of Him who sends His missionaries to the nations of 
the earth, to proclaim salvation’s tidings to every tongue and 
people. 

THE TUNE 


The tune to this song is among the best creations of the 
harmonious pen of George Careless,* one of the most renowned 
composers of the Church. As the pen of Eliza R. Snow fashioned 
her hymn amidst the tribu- 
lations of the people, so, at 
a later date, George Care- 
less composed the tune 
while under physical dis- 
tress. He was very ill and 
needed encouragement — 
something to dispel his 
fears and raise him from 
the state of despondency 
into which he felt himself 
drifting. From searching 
the Scriptures he turned to 
his loved hymn book to 
which he had already con- 
tributed many notable 
tunes. 


“Addie,” he called to 
his eleven-year-old daugh- 
ter, “bring me the hymn 
book.” She brought it to 
him. After scanning its 
GEORGE CARELESS pages for a few minutes 


*See sketch of George Careless on page 41, this book. 
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he found what he was searching for—what his physical body as 
well as his spirit required. It was Eliza R. Snow's hymn, “Though 
Deep’ning Trials Throng Your Way.” It gave him courage to 
fight his bodily ills and the faith that soon raised him from his bed 
of affliction. At the same time it inspired the muse that enabled 
him to pen one of the noblest of his compositions—one which, 
united with Eliza R. Snow's comforting poem, is among the most 
popular numbers in our Church hymnody. 

When George Careless recovered from his illness, he took 
his composition to Horace G. Whitney and asked him if he could 
suggest a title for it. Mr. Whitney, after looking it over, said 
“Why not call it ‘Reliance’ and as “‘Reliance’’ it was published 
in the L. D. S. Psalmody, and remained there for nearly fifty years. 
The modern way, however, is to call a hymn by its first line, and 
so it now appears as No. 33, in our Latter-day Saint Hymns, under 
the title “Though Deep’ning Trials Throng Your Way.” 


CTY, 


HYMNS SHOULD BE IN ACCORD WITH GOSPEL TRUTHS 


“TO MY MIND THE MUSICIAN WHO PAYS LITTLE OR NO 
ATTENTION TO THE WORDS OF THE SONG DESTROYS HALF THE 
VALUE OF HIS OR HER SINGING ...THE MORE BEAUTIFUL THE 
MUSIC BY WHICH FALSE DOCTRINE IS SUNG, THE MORE DAN- 
GEROUS IT BECOMES. I APPEAL TO ALL LATTER-DAY SAINTS, 
AND ESPECIALLY TO OUR CHOIRS, NEVER TO SING THE WORDS 
OF A SONG NO MATTER HOW BEAUTIFUL AND INSPIRING THE 
MUSIC MAY BE, WHERE THE TEACHINGS ARE NOT IN PERFECT 
ACCORD WITH THE TRUTHS OF THE GOSPEL. 

“NO INDIVIDUAL SINGER OR ORGANIZATION OF SINGERS, IN 
THE CHURCH SHOULD EVER RENDER A SELECTION UNLESS THE 
WORDS ARE IN HARMONY WITH THE TRUTHS OF THE GOSPEL 
AND CAN BE GIVEN FROM THE HEART OF THE SINGER. IN 
OTHER WORDS, OUR SONGS SHOULD BE, IN VERY DEED, “PRAY- 
ERS UNTO THE LORD’’. IF WE ARE CAREFUL TO SING ONLY 
SUCH SONGS, THEN WE ARE SURE OF SUCH BLESSINGS AS 
ARE PROMISED BY THE LORD, BECAUSE HIS PROMISES ARE 
“TRUE AND FAITHFUL AND WILL ALL BE FULFILLED.” 

—President Heber J]. Grant. 
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“THE WATCHMAN,” ZION CANYON, UTAH 
“HIGH ON THE MOUNTAIN TOP, A BANNER IS UNFURLED” 
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Worps By JOEL H. JOHNSON 
Music By EBENEZER BEESLEY 


High on the mountain top For there we shall be taught 

A banner is unfurled; The law that will go forth, 

Ye nations, now look up; With truth and wisdom fraught, 

It waves to all the world; To govern all the earth; 

In Deseret’s sweet, peaceful land— Forever there His ways we'll tread, 
On Zion’s mount behold it stand! And save ourselves with all our dead. 


Then hail to Deseret! 


For God remembers still A refuge for the good, 

His promise made of old, And safety for the great, 

That He on Zion's hill If they but understood 

Truth’s standard would unfold! . That God with plagues will shake the 

Her light should there attract the gaze world 

Of all the world in latter days. ‘Till all its thrones shall down be 
hurled. 

His house shall there be reared, In Deseret doth truth 

His glory to display; Rear up its royal head; 

And people shall be heard Though nations may oppose, 

In distant lands fo say, Still wider it shall spread; 


We'll'‘now go up and serve the Lord, Yes, truth and justice, love and grace, 
Obey His truth, and learn His word. In Deseret find ample place. 


JOEL HILLS JOHNSON 


N the Historian's office, Salt Lake City, is filed the journal 
of the writer of “High On the Mountain Top,” a favored 
hymn of President John Taylor. The journal reads like a 

romantic drama. It is a recital of tribulations and hallelujahs; of 
a man tried in the furnace of affliction; of the endurance of one 
who had a burning testimony of the divinity of the Restored 
Gospel of Jesus Christ. 

Joel Hills Johnson, the son of Ezekiel and Julia Hills Johnson, 
was born at Grafton, Massachusetts, March 23, 1802. When he 
was a small child, his parents migrated to Vermont, and from 
there Joel went with his uncle to Cincinnati, then a very small 
village. From there his father took him to Pomfret, New York, 
where he lived until he was 21 years of age. He had little oppor- 
tunity for education, but was very religious, dutiful to his parents, 
and studied the scriptures and lessons by firelight. On November 
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Johnson, About this time he in- 
vented a shingle cutter which 
was used in the United States. 
In 1830, he returned to Ohio 
where he met Elders of the 
Church of Jesus Christ of Lat- 
ter-day Saints, read the Book 
of Mormon, believed, was bap- 
tized June 1, 1830, ordained an 
Elder and appointed to preside 
over the Amherst branch of 
about one hundred Saints. He 
met the Prophet in 1831. In 
1832 he was called on a mission 
JOEL HILLS JOHNSON to New York; in 1833 he mov- 

ed to Kirtland, built a saw mill 

and furnished lumber to finish the temple; in 1835 he missionaried 
through Ohio and the South. He preached in all the towns around 
Kirtland and baptized many, receiving a blessing from the First 


Presidency for his labors in missions and his help in building the 
House of the Lord. 


He was present at the calling and ordination of the first 
Twelve; attended the dedication of the Kirtland Temple, and was 
a witness to some manifestations mentioned in the life of Joseph 
Smith. He helped to organize Kirtland Camp and traveled as 
far as Springfield, Illinois, where he organized a branch of forty 
members; then he was called to Carthage, Illinois, and was the first 
Elder who preached there; and here he organized abranch. Sidney 
Rigdon and Bishop Partridge called on him on their way from 
Missouri to Commerce [ Nauvoo] to seek a location for the Saints. 
In 1840 he moved to Crooked Creek and was seven miles from 
Carthage when the Prophet and Patriarch were martyred. 


He received his endowments at Nauvoo, May, 1846; was 
driven out by a mob of one hundred, leaving several thousand 
dollars’ worth of property to the vandals. He moved to Winter 
Quarters, and left there July 5th; arrived in Salt Lake Valley 
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22, 1826, he married Anna P. 


HIGH ON ‘THE MGEAZAIN TOP 


October 11, 1848, and settled at the mouth of Mill Creek Canyon, 
where he was made bishop and justice of the peace—not for long, 
however, for he was called to go south with George A. Smith, and 
his movements in Southern Utah are recorded in his journal in 
faithful detail. He filled many offices of trust, including member- 
ship in the Territorial Legislature of 1849 and 1850. 

Joel H. Johnson had a natural gift of poetry, and had educa- 
tion been possible for him, his name would no doubt be among the 
foremost of Zion's poets. His journal contains 736 hymns and 
songs. A pamphlet entitled “Voices From the Mountains,” con- 
taining both prose and poetry by Brother Johnson, was published 
in 1881; and a book of poems containing 344 pages entitled 
“Hymns of Praise,” selected from the ‘‘Songs of Joel,” appeared in 
1882. On the manuscript copy appear these penciled words: 

Were all my thoughts in one combined, 
Were thunder’s voice with lightning speed 


My gift to speak to all mankind, 
All ears should tingle then, indeed. 


‘High on the Mountain Top” bears the date February 19, 
1853. In a brief sketch of his life pinned to his journal, Brother 
Johnson writes: 


After being baptized in 1831 I never lived but a short time in any 
one place on account of mob violence. And since I have been in Utah 
I have made eleven new places. Was never called on a mission without 
responding to the call and never asked to speak in public on the principles 
of religion when I excused myself. I have written nearly or quite one 
thousand spiritual hymns and sacred songs, now in manuscript entitled 
“Zion's Songster, or the Songs of Joel,” a few of which have been 
published in the Church works. 


Brother Johnson died September 24, 1883, at Johnson, Utah 


THE HYMN 


“High On the Mountain Top” is essentially a missionary 
call, one to be expected from the pen of such a staunch preacher 
of the Gospel as Joel H. Johnson. He no doubt had in mind the 
promise recorded in Isaiah 2:2, 3. 

And it shall come to pass, in the last days, that the mountain of the 


Lord’s house shall be established in the top of the mountains, and shall 
be exalted above the hills; and all nations shall flow unto it. 
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And many people shall go and say, Come ye, and let us go up to the 
mountain of the Lord, to the house of the God of Jacob; and he will teach 
us of his ways, and we will walk in his paths; for out of Zion shall go 
forth the law and the word of the Lord from Jerusalem. 

Here we find the key to Johnson's lines. He follows the 
scripture very closely—a banner on Zion's hill waves to and 
warns the world. The promise has been fulfilled, the light of truth 
has attracted the gaze of the world; a House of the Lord has been 
built and many have come up to the mountain to serve the Lord 
and learn of His ways, in order to save themselves and work out 
salvation for their dead. 

Circumstances that have a bearing upon this scripture are 
more than passing strange. Although the people of Utah made 
several attempts to secure Statehood under the name of Deseret 
they were unsuccessful, but later were admitted into the Union 
under the name of Utah. When we understand the meaning of 
the word it seems as though something more than human intelli- 
gence shaped the course of events. Here is a definition of ‘“Utah”’: 

Utah is a corruption of the word Eutaw and is the name of an Indian 
tribe that lived in these valleys and mountains long ago. * * * Retaining 
their traditions and folk lore, they tell us that their forefathers called this 
the Land of Eutaw, or “high up.” Utah means “in the tops of the moun- 


tains. —Levi Edgar Young, Head of the Department of History, Univer- 
sity of Utah. 


The Indian name Utah, a corruption of the word Eutaw, means “in 
the tops of the mountains,” or, as the Indians themselves express it “high 
up. —George Earl Shankee in State Names, Flags, Etc. 


In an article on this subject, Elder Don B. Colton, former 
Congressman from Utah, director of the Church Missionary Home 
and member of the Deseret Sunday School Union, writes as follows: 

To me it is extremely interesting to note that in naming this Territory 
wherein the temples of the Lord were first built, Congress, without know- 
ing it, selected the name which means ‘“‘top of the mountains.’ Surely, 
everyone familiar with the history of the Church of Jesus Christ of Lat- 
ter-day Saints knows that all nations have furnished representatives who 
have come here because the temples were built here and because “many 


people” could more fully learn the ways of the Lord, and could “walk in 
His paths.” 


There is no special or dramatic incident attached to the writ- 
ing of this hymn, but “High on the Mountain Top” is truly a song 
of the restoration, a clarion call to the nations. 
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THE TUNE 


The tune of “High on the Mountain Top” was composed by 
Ebenezer Beesley* and was published in all the editions of The 
Latter-day Saints Psalmody under the title of ‘‘Deseret,’’ the name 
under which the people of Utah sought statehood in early days. 
The hymn is now titled by its first line in keeping with the modern 
custom. Brother Beesley was very happy in composing a tune that 
fits the words so well. It has a martial swing that is especially 
effective with male voices, and when sung by five thousand men of 
the Priesthood in the Salt Lake City Tabernacle, it is indeed 
thrilling. | 


*A short sketch of the life of Ebenezer Beesley is published on pages 
115-117, and in Jenson’s Biographical Encyclopedia, Vol. 1, p. 789. 


ae Sy 


MUSIC'S PART IN RELIGION 


“PRAISE IS THE HIGHEST ACT OF WORSHIP. WE CALL INTO 
EXERCISE THE HIGHEST CLASS OF EMOTIONS. IT IS AN EXPRES- 
SION OF GRATITUDE, CONFIDENCE AND SOLEMN VENERATION. 
IN THIS PART OF OUR SERVICE THE WHOLE SOUL GOES OUT 
TOWARDS GOD. MUSIC IS OLDER THAN MAN. BEFORE MAN 
WAS PLACED UPON THE EARTH, FROM EARLY MORNING TILL 
LATE NIGHT THE AIR WAS FULL OF SONG. IN THE OCEAN 
BREAKING ONTO THE SOLITARY SHORES; THE CATARACTS POUR- 
ING THEIR MIGHTY VOLUMES OVER THE PRECIPICES; THE 
THUNDER AND THE WINDS—IN THEM ALL WERE NOTES OF 
MUSIC. NATURE WAS FULL OF MUSIC BEFORE MAN WAS MADE; 
MUSIC IS AS NATURAL TO HIM AS SPEECH. AND YET SOME WILL 
ASK WHAT IS THE USE OF MUSIC. TO APPRECIATE IT THOR- 
OUGHLY SHOULD BE A PART OF OUR RELIGION. WHATEVER 
TENDS TOWARD THE ELEVATION OF MAN, TO LIFT HIM ABOVE 
HIS NATURAL CONDITION AND TO MAKE HIM FEEL THAT HE 
WAS CREATED FOR SOMETHING CANNOT BE DESPISED. MUSIC 
WILL OUTLAST SPEECH. ARTICULATE LANGUAGE MAY BE 
NEEDED NO LONGER AFTER WE HAVE DONE WITH THE BODY, 
BUT THE ELEMENTS OF MUSICAL EXPRESSION ARE ETERNAL.” 

—The Etude. 
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Hymn By CHARLES WESLEY 
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Tune sy JAMES LUCAS 


Come, let us anew our journey pursue, 
Roll round with the year 
And never stand still till the Master 


appear. 
His adorable will let us gladly fulfil, 
And our talents improve 
By the patience of hope and the labor 


Our life as a dream, ourtime as astream 

Glide swiftly away 

And the fugitivemoment refuses to stay. 

The arrow is flown, the moments are 
gone, 

The Millennial year 

Presses on to our view, and efernity’s 


of love. here. 


O that each in the day of His coming may say, 

“T have fought my way through, 

I have finished the work Thou didst give me to do.” 
O that each from his Lord may receive the glad word: 
“Well and faithfully done; 

Enter into my joy and sit down on my throne.” 


HIS hymn was written by Charles Wesley, a sketch of 
whose life will be found on page 78 of this volume. The 
hymn was first published in a penny tract containing seven 

songs under the title Hymns For New Year's Day. It soon became 
popular with non-conformists and later in the Church of England. 
Emma Smith did not include it in the first collection of hymns but it 
has been published in all of the twenty-five editions of our hymns 
first published in 1840. It is universally sung at the beginning of 
each year. It is a concise sermon, a popular canticle; it emphasizes 
devotion to the work until the coming of the Master, and by patience 
and love improving our talents; it warns of the rapid march of 
time, the approach of the Millennial year, and the joy that will be 
ours to hear the glad words: “Well done, thou good and faithful 
servant; thou hast been faithful over a few things, I will make thee 
ruler over many things: enter thou into the joy of your Lord.” 
(Matt. 25:21.) 


THE TUNE 


The tune was composed by James Lucas, of whom little is 
known except that he lived in England in 1726 and composed the 
tune called “Lucas” in 1805. 
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Sonc By CHARLES W. PENROSE 
Tung From AN OLD SCOTCH AIR 


Blow gently, ye wild winds with frost 
in your breath, 
That smite the glad stream with the 
chill hand of death, 
When shrieking and fierce o’er the 
mountains ye come, 
Blow gently, I pray, on my loved 
ones at home! 


Thou ice-crowned King Winter, with 
storms at thy side, 
Thou white-breasted Snowdrift, the 
storm monatch’s bride, 
While binding the sunshine and chill- 
ing the air, 
Be gentle in Utah, my loved ones 
are there! 


Fell Demon of Pain, with merciless eye, 
Look not on my dwelling, pass hast- 


ily by; 
Thou wrinkle-browed Want, keep 
away from my door, 
That thy shadow may fall on my 
loved ones no more. 


Go, rosy-faced Laughter, on pinions 
of light, 
Take Health, thy companion, to 
share in thy flight, 
Diffuse through my rude cot a life- 
giving bloom, 
And dimple the cheeks of my loved 
ones at home. 


Bright angel of gladness, so calm, yet 
so strong, 
Sweet Spirit of Hope, as thou glidest 
along 
On thy mission of peace to the souls 
who are fried, 
OA, rest for a while where my loved 
ones reside! 


Bid Fear, Doubt and Sadness forever 
depart, 
And dry up the tear-drop that 
Memory may start. 
Then point to the time when the 
wand rer shall come, 
And press fo his fond heart his loved 
ones at home! 


HE STORY of the circumstances which caused the writing 

of “Blow Gently, Ye Wild Winds” is graphically told by 

Brother Penrose. The lines indicate a tender mood of 

this wonderful man—the strong love of family and home, a char- 
acteristic for which he was always noted. The song was originally 
sung to the tune of ‘“Sweet Afton,” but is printed in the Latter-day 
Saint Hymns (No. 169) to an old Scotch air, composer unknown. 

Here is Brother Penrose’s story: 


In 1861 I was released and came out here (to Utah). We were thirty 
days on the ocean, seasick, travel-worn, at the mercy of the winds and 
waves. The Civil War had broken out and it took us nine days from 
New York to St. Joseph. Then three days on the Missouri River, 
followed by eleven weeks on the plains driving two yoke of oxen. I 
borrowed money and bought a cart and some oxen. After I came here 
to Zion, I went to live in Farmington, and there I passed through the 
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experience of my life which caused me to write the song called “Blow 
Gently, Ye Wild Winds.” ‘That song was written in England. In 
Farmington I had obtained a small log cabin which faced the east. At 
that time several severe wind storms had occurred which had blown 
things to pieces. One afternoon I noticed that the wind was blowing from 
the East to the West and the clouds had settled low like a pillow on the 
mountains. The wind was rising and I knew something was going to 
happen. 

In order to protect my house I fastened the door. It had a little 
latch on it—no lock—if you know what a latch is. 

The wind grew stronger until it was blowing terribly. I piled up two 
heavy boxes of clothing against the front door and helped to secure the 
door by using a pair of scissors. I then thought we were pretty safe. 
My wife lay there on the bed, with twins—two little children three days 
old. I lay down on the floor and the wind began to screech and howl 
in a way you cannot imagine; it was a most horrible sound, rushing and 
screeching like whirlwinds. It blew everything loose on the house and 
made an awful noise. I was 
afraid something would 
happen and I was thinking 
what to do, when the door 
blew open, pushing the 
boxes of clothing before it; 
and the snow blew in right 
over that bed. Well, I can't 
describe my feelings. I 
grabbed the door and tried 
to push it shut, putting my 
head against it. The snow 
poured in over my feet and 
ankles; I called out for 
“Aunt Lizzie’—we called 
her—who was living in a 
corner room of the house 
and together we tried to 
push the door back but we 
couldn't succeed. I had learned that during the day some strangers passing 
through the town had stopped in the big house on the east side of the 
street. I found a big spike nail, wrenched that out and got something 
to serve as a hammer. I drove that in the ground against the door and 
said, ‘Lizzie, hold on for dear life and I will get help.”” I ran out the 
back entrance and waited until the wind lulled a bit and then ran. I 
got these men and it took four of us three-quarters of an hour to nail 
the door up. 

I lay down again on the floor and as soon as I began to go to sleep 
I could hear the wind screeching and hcwling and suddenly the window 
crashed and I had to get up again. I looked out and saw that the wind 
had blown the ground bare of snow and had actually blown rocks out of 
the ground and one had smashed the window and the snow was blowing 
in. I had to take up a buffalo robe and nail it across the window to 
keep the snow from coming in—that was the pickle we were in. I had 
an old cow and no cow shed and the poor thing was out in the lot. I 
saw her standing out there like a cat perched on a fence, so I ran out and 
cut the rope loose and then tried to get back to the house. I dropped 
down on my hands and knees and pulled myself back by grabbing hold 
of weeds and grass. We were in that condition all day long. 
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We had no stove then, but we had a chimney built in the log house. 
I had borrowed a sheet iron stove and built a fire so we could get some 
hot water. The wind was still howling and screeching, the snow flying 
and it was terribly cold. I had lain down again and then I noticed that 
the chimney was red hot and was setting the logs on fire. I tried to put 
the fire out by packing snow on it, but couldn't pack it enough. I ran out 
to get help and by getting down and pulling myself along the fence I got 
to the nearest house and there I got Jacob Miller to help me and together 
we put out the fire. All that night the wind howled and blew and tore 
and the next morning it subsided. Then we learned of the damage it had 
done. Cows and sheep were destroyed, barns blown away and great 
damage was done. A man in the south part of town had built a new 
house. His wife was in the house during the storm, and the wind took 
the roof off the house. The woman ran with her baby across the street 
and there against the fence she and her baby were frozen to death. 


Charles W. Penrose realized the wish expressed in the last 
stanza of his unique song-dream, for the wanderer did return and 
“press to his heart his loved ones at home.’ He witnessed the 
transformation of pioneer homes into storm-proof, comfortable 
cottages, until the little town of Farmington, where he had such a 
distressing experience, became noted for its lovely homes and 
gardens. 

Brother Penrose became prominent in civic, political and re- 
ligious affairs, was a dynamic speaker, and a brilliant editor of 
The Deseret News. He rapidly advanced to the high ecclesiastical 
position of Counselor in the First Presidency of the Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints. 


TRIALS ARE MEDICINES WHICH OUR GRACIOUS AND 
WISE PHYSICIAN PRESCRIBES, BECAUSE WE NEED THEM; 
AND HE PROPORTIONS THE FREQUENCY AND THE 
WEIGHT OF THEM TO WHAT THE CASE REQUIRES. LET 
US TRUST IN HIS SKILL, AND THANK HIM FOR HIS PRE- 
SCRIPTIONS.—Newton. 
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Rest, Rest For the 
Weary Soul 


“ea 


Hymn By HENRY W. NAISBITT 
Music By GEORGE E. P. CARELESS 


Rest, rest for the weary soul, 
Rest, rest for the aching head, 
Rest, rest on the hillside, rest, 
With the great uncounted dead. 


Rest, rest, for the battle’s o’er, 
Rest, rest, for the race is run, 
Rest, rest where the gates are closed 


Peace, peace, for the end is there 
Of our wild life’s busy hum. 


Peace, peace, the oppressed are free, 
Rest, rest, Oh ye weary rest, 

For the angels guard those well 
Who sleep on their mother’s breast. 


With each evening’s.setting sun. 

Peace, peace, there is music’s sound, 
Peace, peace, fill the rising sun 

Of the resurrection morn 
Proclaims life’s vict’'ry won. 


Peace, peace, where no strife intrudes, 
Peace, peace, where no quarrels 
come, 


THE AUTHOR 


T IS interesting to note how richly the British Isles have 
contributed to Latter-day hymnology. Besides the hymns and 
tunes borrowed from the Wesleys and Isaac Watts, such 
names as Charles J. Thomas, George Careless, Ebenezer Beesley, 
Joseph J. Daynes, John Jaques, Evan Stephens, Thomas C. Griggs, 
Adam C, Smith, John Tullidge, John Lyon, John Nicholson, Charles 
W. Penrose, William Clayton, George Manwaring, and others 
have graced the pages of our hymn books. And among this coterie 
of artists, Henry W. Naisbitt, the subject of this sketch, is not the 
least. He was born in November, 1826, in the little hamlet of 
Romanby, England, so named because it was on the road made by _ 
the Roman invaders. He grew up to early manhood at the near-by 
town of North Allerton, Yorkshire. His father was a Wesleyan 
exhorter and Henry was raised under that religious atmosphere— 
a Bible student at home and a faithful attendant at Sunday School. 
His love for reading amounted almost to a passion, his favorite 
authors in addition to the Bible being Gray, Thompson, Cowper, 
Mrs. Barbould, Mrs. Segourey, Elliott, Massey and Cooper. After 
yoining the Athenaeum and Mechanies’ Institutions, of London, he 
reveled in the works of Shakespeare, Milton, Byron, Burns, and 
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Moore, later being especially attracted by the poems of Eliza Cook, 
Henry Kirk White and Mrs. Hemans. Henry’s father died when the 
son was only nine years old and the widow with five children was 
left to meet life’s responsibilities. Henry was a Wesleyan until 1850, 
when he first heard the Gospel preached by Orson Pratt. He was 
doubtful at first but. gradually became convinced of its truth and 
joined the Church in Liverpool, immigrating to Utah in 1854. In 
his mountain home Brother Naisbitt contributed many inspiring 
poems, among which was the hymn “Rest, Rest for the Weary 
Soul.”” In 1902 he published a book of poems entitled Rhymelets 
in Many Moods, in which he transferred to verse the thoughts 
some of which he said had 
come to him on the street 
and jotted down on the back 
of an envelope; others that 
had reached him in the mid- 
night hour when nothing 
satisfied him but to rise and 
commit the lines to paper; 
again on the railway trains 
and, when fresh from mis- 
sionary labors, the spirit of 
a theme stirred his mind. 
Brother Naisbett filled 
two missions to his native 
land, one in 1876-78 when 
he labored as assistant editor 
of the Millennial Star, and 
the other in 1898-91, whea 
he was counselor to Platte 
D. Lyman, in the Presidency 
of the European Mission. HENRY W. NAISBITT 


He died February 26, 1908. 


Five of Elder Naisbitt’s hymns are included in Latter-day 
Saints Hymns, viz: 
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“Rest, Rest for the Weary Soul’ (No. 65). 

“This House We Dedicate to Thee’ (No. 59). 

“We Here Approach Thy Table, Lord” (No. 54). 

“Weep Not For the Early Dead” (No. 119). 

“What Voice Salutes the Startled Ear’’ (No. 226). 

Two are found in Deseret Sunday School Songs, viz: 

‘For Our Devotion, Father, We Invoke Thy Spirit’ (No. 
100), and ‘““We Are Watchers, Earnest Watchers’ (No. 160). 


THE HYMN 


“Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord, from henceforth: 
Yea, saith the spirit, that they may rest from their labors and their works 
do follow them.” (Rev. 14:13). 


The beauty of Henry W. Naisbitt’s ‘Rest, Rest on the Hillside, 
Rest,” is its simplicity. It is poetic, rythmic; a most beautiful, com- 
forting song—full of solace and peace. It declares that death is 
a happy release from the battles of life and that one enters into 
a peace where no strife intrudes, no quarrels come; where the 
oppressed are free and the weary at rest. 

But Henry W. Naisbitt did not believe that the spirit of a de- 
ceased person was buried in the cemetery. He believed in the 
Mormon doctrine that only the mortal remains are placed there; 
that the Spirit, the intelligent part, is taken to the paradise of God 
to await the resurrection morn. This is beautifully told by the 
Nephite Prophet Alma as recorded in the Book of Mormon (Alma, 
40:11; 12): 

Now, concerning the state of the soul between death and the resur- 
rection—Behold, it has been made known unto me by an angel, that the 
spirits of all men, as soon as they are departed from this mortal body, 
yea, the spirits of all men, whether they be good or evil, are taken home 
to that God who gave them life. And then shall it come to pass that 
the spirits of those who are righteous are received into a state of happiness, 


which is called paradise, a state of rest, a state of peace, where they shall 
rest from all their troubles, and from all care and sorrow. 


The Prophet Joseph Smith, speaking of death and the resur- 
rection, said: 


How consoling to the mourners, when they are called to part with a 
husband, wife, father, mother, child, or dear relative, to know that, although 
the earthly tabernacle is laid and dissolved, they shall rise again to 
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dwell in everlasting burnings in immortal glory, not to sorrow, suffer, or 
die any more; but they shall be heirs of God and joint heirs with Jesus 
Christ. Teachings of Joseph Smith, p. 343. 


THE TUNE 


George Careless added to the artistic simplicity of this hymn 
when he wrote the tune to “Rest, Rest on the Hillside, Rest.’ It 
was written for the funeral of Brigham Young's brother, Joseph, 
who died July 16, 1881. The music was then named “Repose.” 
Both the hymn and the music were written for the Tabernacle 
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Choir which sang the selection at the funeral, Brother Careless’ 
music was probably written in the choir loft of the Tabernacle 
where he often composed his music. The diapason of the great 
‘pipes of the organ must have inspired the bass in the harmony 
of the last line of his truly beautiful song. To hear it sung, 
on the hillside, in the red glow of an evening's setting sun carries 
one close to the gates of paradise where the righteous await the 
glories of the resurrection. Truly, Henry W. Naisbitt and George 
Careless, natives of England, in the combination of their poetic 
and musical genius, have given solace to thousands of bereaved 
Saints, and added a precious contribution to Latter-day Saint 
Hymnody. 


CTY 


FUNDAMENTALS 


THERE ARE SOME GREAT TRUTHS IN THE PLAN OF 
REDEMPTION THAT ARE FUNDAMENTAL. THEY CANNOT 
BE IGNORED; NONE OTHERS CAN BE PLACED BEFORE 
THEM. THE FATHERHOOD OF GOD, THE EFFICACY OF 
THE ATONEMENT OF OUR LORD AND SAVIOR, THE RES- 
TORATION OF THE GOSPEL IN THESE LATTER DAYS, MUST 
BE ACCEPTED WITH OUR WHOLE HEARTS. WE CANNOT 
COMPENSATE FOR A LACK OF FAITH IN THESE ESSENTIAL 
DOCTRINES BY THE MOST ABSOLUTE ABSTINENCE FROM 
THINGS UNHEALTHFUL, BY THE RIGID PAYMENT OF 
TITHING ON OUR “ANISE AND CUMMIN,” OR BY THE 
OBSERVANCE OF ANY OTHER OUTWARD ORDINANCE. 
BAPTISM ITSELF WITHOUT FAITH IN GOD AVAILS NOTH- 
ING.—Joseph F. Smith. 
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School Chy Feelings, “S 
® My Brother — a) 


Worps By CHARLES W. PENROSE 
Music By EBENEZER BEESLEY 


School thy feelings, O my brother, 
Train thy warm, impulsive soul; 
Do not its emotions smother, 

But let wisdom’s voice control. 


School thy feelings, there is power 
In the cool, collected mind; 
Passion shatters reason’s tower, 
Makes the clearest vision blind. 


School thy feelings; condemnation 
Never pass on friend or foe, 

Tho’ the tide of accusation 

Like a flood of truth may flow. 


Hear defense before deciding 
And a ray of light may gleam, 
Showing thee what filth is hiding 
Underneath the shallow stream. 


Should affliction’s acrid vial 
Burst o'er thy unsheltered head, 
School thy feelings to the trial, 
Half its bitterness hath fled. 


Art thou falsely, basely slandered? 

Does the world begin to frown? 

Gauge thy wrath by wisdom’s stand- 
ard, 

Keep thy rising anger down. 


Rest thyself on this assurance: 
Time's a friend to innocence; 
And the patien*, calm endurance 
Wins respect and aids defense. 


Noblest minds have finest feelings, 
Quiv’ring strings a breath can move, 
And the Gospel’s sweet revealings, 
Tune them with the key of love. 


Hearts so sensitively moulded, 
Strongly fortified should be, 
Train'd to firmness and enfolded 
In a calm tranquility. 


Wound nof wilfully another; 
Conquer haste with reason’s might; 
School thy feelings, sister, brother. 
Train them in the path of right. 


PROEM 
N CONSIDERING the poems of Charles W. Penrose one 


is impressed with the varying moods and emotions under 
which the author penned them. And the question arises, 


What is their place in hymnody? The earlier technical definitions 
of a hymn were ‘praise to God with song,”’ and “a devotional 
appeal to God in our emotions.’ ‘Three elements were necessary 
to admit it into the hymnal family, viz: (1) it must be scriptural 
both in sentiment and expression; (2) it must be devotional; (3) 
it must be lyrical. Modern definition, however, is given by Ed- 


mund D,. Lorenz in his book entitled Practical Church Music. 
“A hymn” he says, “is a sacred poem, expressive of devotion, 


spiritual experience, or religious truth, fitted to be sung by an 
assembly of people in a public service.” 
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The songs of Charles W. Penrose may not comply strictly 
with the narrow rules at first defined but they surely meet the 
broader definitions given by Mr. Lorenz. They are spiritual or 
emotional poems and are expressive of religious truths and may 
be classified as hymns. If the world could hear the Mormons 
sing these songs, there would be no doubt as to their fitness to be 
sung by a public assembly. 


THE HYMN 


“School Thy Feelings, O My Brother’ was produced under 
the trying circumstances related by the author at a social gath- 
ering of the Council of the Twelve, held at the home of President 
Heber J. Grant, on February 29, 1917, and marks Charles W. Pen- 
rose as one of the most vigorous writers who ever embraced the 
faith of the Latter-day Saints. The poem was originally in eleven 
stanzas but one was eliminated by the author. It is not a ‘song 
of praise.”’ It is the softened reaction of one at first aroused to a 
fiery resentment against a foul slander, then subdued by the Christ- 
like spirit of the Gospel which moved within him. It is a sermon 
in verse and should be read often by every Latter-day Saint. 
Here, in the words of the author, is the story of its origin: 


“This hymn was not intended for singing; it was written for myself, 
about 1860, when I was in Birmingham, England, before I immigrated. I 
had been insidiously accused, not openly, but certain things had been 
said about me and my presidency of the Birmingham Conference, and 
particularly in relation to my family affairs and possessions. One thing 
connected with it might make the matter plain to you. When I went to 
Birmingham from Cheltenham—having previously been laboring in London 
—I had taken there a good deal of furniture and stuff belonging to my 
family that did not belong to the conference. It was intimated by one of 
the Elders from Zion that I was endeavoring to lay claim to the property 
that belonged to the Birmingham conference, and it touched me to the 
quick. I had labored then over ten years in the ministry, most of the time 
as traveling elder, literally without purse or scrip. I started that way and 
had continued, suffering a great many hardships and difficulties and trials 
that I need not refer to now, and this touched me right to the heart. I did 
not know how to bear it. Weltering under these feelings I sat down and 
wrote that little poem, right from my soul, and intended it for myself. 

“After I had got it written my folks thought it ought to appear in the 
Millennial Star. So I sent it up to the Star and it was published. It was 
not set to any tune; I did not think about it being sung, in fact I did not 
intend it for anybody but myself. However, I found it was quite ap- 
plicable to others who had passed through similar experiences, and I 
thought it would be comforting to them. I was very pleased to know 
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that it was a great comfort to President Brigham Young when he was 
under arrest. He later told me that he had it read to him several times 
when he had a deputy marshal guarding him in his house.” 


In The Improvement Era, October, 1924, an article by the late 
Apostle Orson F. Whitney, entitled “A Hymn With a History” 
was published. It concerned ‘School Thy Feelings,” and a part 
of Elder Whitney's article follows: 


Here was one who knew himself to be ‘‘falsely, basely slandered,” 
pleading, not with his accuser, but with himself, against the passing of 
condemnation ‘‘on friend or foe.’ Rather an unusual circumstance, was 
it not? And yet, quite in keeping with the divine ad.nonitions: ‘Judge 
not, that ye be not judged,” “Vengeance is Mine—I will repay.” 


Except for the infamy of his act, I could almost thank “the accuser 
of the brethren” for that ‘‘quiet slander,” which wounded the poet's 
sensitive soul and gave us as the indirect and unintended result this beau- 
tiful hymn, which has cheered and comforted for over sixty years the 
hearts of tens of thousands. Moreover, I will venture to assert that the 
would-be destroyer of his brother's fair fame did not profit by what he had 
done, while the one whom he wronged was benefited by the painful 
experience. Thenceforth he could sympathize, as never before, with those 
similarly placed. 


What said the Lord to the Prophet Joseph upon this point? ‘If 
thou art called to pass through tribulation; if thou art in perils among falsv 
brethren; . . . if thou art accused with all manner of false accusations; if 
thine enemies fall upon thee; . . . if the heavens gather blackness, and all 
the elements combine to hedge up the way; and above all, if the very jaws 
of hell shall gape open the mouth wide after thee, know thou, my son, 
that all these things shall give thee experience, and shall be for thy good.” 


‘Hear defense before deciding.’ A simple and a just requirement— 
so simple that one is almost tempted to regard it as superfluous, the 
opposite course being so manifestly unjust, so absolutely unfair. And 
yet it is the course that most people are prone to pursue. Rumor or a 
one-sided statement is quite sufficient for them. They hear a scandalous 
story, accept it as true, and forthwith spread it broadcast, without making 
the least effort to ascertain whether it is based on fact or fiction. And this 
they do, not so much from malice, perhaps, as from an overweening desire 
to impart information—the gossip’s ruling passion. 


Perhaps Brother Penrose was given a chance to state his case before 
the ‘“‘quiet slander was circulated.’ But I very much doubt it. He should 
have been the first to hear what was said against him, but in all probability 
he was the last. Men and women are often accused, condemned and 
punished—for slander is punishment—without even knowing what they 
are charged with. That is the way with those who speed ‘‘the shaft that 
flies in darkness.” 


How different from the Lord's way, and how grossly violative of his 
precepts and the regulations of his Church. The law of the Lord requires 
that if a brother or sister offend, the one offended shall go to the offender 
alone, before confiding in others (Doc. and Cov. 42:88); the purpose being 
to induce confession, if there be anything to confess, bring about recon- 
ciliation, if possible, and prevent the spread of scandal, so often baseless, 
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always exaggerated, and generally re-action against the church or com- 
munity of which the accused is a member. | 

Not without good reason was it made the duty of the Teacher to 
“watch over the church always,” and “‘see that there is neither lying nor 
back-biting nor evil speaking’ among its members, (Doc. and Cov. 20: 
53, 54). “These six things doth the Lord hate: Yea, seven are an 
abomination unto him: A proud look, a lying tongue and hands that shed 
innocent blood, an heart that deviseth wicked imaginations, feet that be 
swift in running to mischief, a false witness that speaketh lies, and he 
that soweth discord among brethren.” 

But no lie can live forever. ““Time is a friend to innocence.” False- 
hood may travel many leagues while Truth is “getting its boots on;’’ but 
sooner or later it will be overtaken and pilloried as it deserves. Eternal 
justice will attend to that. It balances all accounts and no man or woman 
need become the avenger of his or her own private wrong. 

“All things work together for good to them that love God.” This 
saying of an ancient apostle has proved wonderfully true in the case of 
a modern apostle—our dear Brother Penrose. Shot at from the rear, 
while facing the foe and fighting the good fight—‘‘cut to the quick,” but 
not really injured, he could afford to be patient and calmly endure, for 
he was innocent, and time was his friend, as the sequel showed. Slander 
might wound him, might “‘ruffle’” his feelings, but it could not stop his 
growth nor stay his progress. He went on loving and serving God, and 
rose step by step to positions of honor and influence, until, in the evening 
of a long and useful life, we find him standing on the very summit of 
success, one of the First Presidency of the Church. 


“School Thy Feelings’ has been sung to a number of tunes © 
of the 8s and 7s meter. “The Vacant Chair’ and ‘Let the Lower 
Lights be Burning’ were at one time used quite extensively. How- 
ever, the official setting is by Ebenezer Beesley. (No. 98, Lat- 
ter-day Saint Hymns.) 


THEREFORE, I SAY UNTO YOU, THAT YE OUGHT 
TO FORGIVE ONE ANOTHER: FOR HE THAT FORGIV- 
ETH NOT HIS BROTHER HIS TRESPASSES STANDETH 
CONDEMNED BEFORE THE LORD; FOR THERE RE- 
MAINETH IN HIM THE GREATER SIN. I, THE LORD, 
WILL FORGIVE WHOM I WILL FORGIVE, BUT OF YOU 
IT IS REQUIRED TO FORGIVE ALL MEN. AND YE 
OUGHT TO SAY IN YOUR HEARTS—LET GOD JUDGE 
BETWEEN ME AND THEE, AND REWARD THEE AC- 
CORDING TO THY DEEDS. 


—Doctrine and Covenants, 64:9-11. 
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Aly God, My Bing asd 


Hymn By ISAAC WATTS 
Music By JOHN J. McCLELLAN 


Sweet is the work, my God, my King, But oh! what triumph shall I raise 
To praise Thy name give thanks and To Thy dear name, through endless 
Pigs Pin aks ing light oa 
o snow ing love oy morning "git, When in. the realms of joy I see 
And talk of all Thy truths at night. Thy face in full ee 
Sweet is the day of sacred rest, 
No mortal care shall seize my breast, 


O may my heart in tune be found, Sin, my worst enemy before, 


p Shall vex my eyes and ears no more; 
fir See * DatD OL MICE ee My inward foes shall all be slain, 
My heart shall triumph in my Lord, Nor Satan break my peace again. 

And si His works, and bless His 
word; 
Thy works of grace, how bright they Then shall I see and hear and know 
shine, All I desired and wished below; 
How deep Thy councils—how di- And every power find sweet employ 
vine! In that eternal world of joy. 


ISAAC WATTS—THE HYMNIST 


OUTHAMPTON, ENGLAND, was the city where the 

stork left Isaac Watts, July 17, 1674, the first of eight like 

visits which followed. His father was the keeper of a 
boarding house. 


Isaac Watts was a precocious child. He was poring over the 
classics in his 5th year and is said to have written religious verses, 
to please his mother, at seven or eight. In religious conviction he 
was a non-conformist and for that reason was not permitted to 
attend the universities, but studied at Haberdasher’s Hall, a Lon- 
don academy. Here overwork brought on a physical weak- 
ness from which he never completely recovered. He engaged as 
tutor in the family of Sir John Hartopp at Stoke Newington and 
wrote two books, viz; Logick, or the Right use of Reason in the 
Inquiry after Truth, and The Knowledge of the Earth and the 
Heavens made Easy. At 27 he became assistant to Dr. Chauncey 
an independent pastor, and two years later succeeded him at 
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Mark Lane, London. In 1712 he resided with Sir Thomas Abney, 
of Abney Park, where he remained the rest of his life. 

His time was spent in the writing of hymns and in the publica- 
tion of sermons. His Psalm of David is said to be the founda- 
tion of English Hymnody, and Divine and Moral Songs for Chil- 
dren (1720), the first of its kind ever published. This contains 
the poem, popular with our forefathers—‘How Does the Little 
Busy Bee.” 

Isaac Watts died November 25, 1748, and was buried at 
Bunhill Fields. There is a memorial tablet in Westminster Abbey 
and a Memorial Hall at Southampton, erected in his honor. 


THE HYMN 


When Emma Smith made the first. collection of Latter-day 
Saint hymns, she selected and published fifteen written by Dr. 
Isaac Watts. When our new hymn book was published, seven 
of the original fifteen were retained and eighteen others added, so 
there are now twenty-five of Dr. Watts’ writings included in Lat- 
ter-day Saint Hymns, the largest number credited to any hymnist 
outside the Mormon Church. In the first collection “Sweet is the 
Work, My God, My King” was included, and has never been 
omitted from our compilations. The beautiful song of praise ap- 
pealed to Emma Smith as it has to the compilers since her time. 
However, it is not classed by critics among Watts’ best hymns. 
Most hymnologists place ““When I Survey the Wondrous Cross’ 
among the finest of Christian hymns. Of the 500 written by 
this author more are of a high standard of excellence and suitable 
for congregational use than those of any other English writer. 

The hymn that is the subject of this sketch is beloved by 
every one who experiences happiness and joy in praising God and 
giving thanks to Him from early dawn, through the day and into 
the night; who finds peace and rest in every hour and puts his heart 
in tune with the infinite; who triumphs in the work of God, and, 
when in realms of joy can meet his Lord face to face, when sin 
shall vex the eyes and ears no more and inward foes be slain; 
when knowledge and intelligence—the Glory of God—and every 
power “‘find sweet employ in that eternal world of joy.” 
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PROFESSOR JOHN J. McCLELLAN 
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THE COMPOSER—JOHN J. McCLELLAN 


In every walk of life there occasionally appear on the horizon, 
men and women who tower above their fellows. In science, liter- 
ature, art, industry, these giants, by the sheer force of their talents, 
come into prominence. One of these excelling spirits was John J. 
McClellan, who rose to unusual prominence as an organist and who 
more than any other man made the pipe organ loved by the 
American people. | 

John J. McClellan, the son of John Jasper and Elizabeth B. 
McClellan, was born in Payson, Utah, April 20, 1874. His musical 
precocity was manifest at a very early age. He began the study 
of music at ten years of age and was a Church organist at eleven; 
studied under local teachers until July, 1891, when he left Utah 
for Saginaw, Michigan. There he worked hard, and later, at Ann 
Arbor, studied under competent internationally known teachers. 
He engaged in many public musical functions, taught classes and 
founded a symphony orchestra. His student life in America and 
Europe was filled with unusual activity, and included courses with 
Xaver Scharwenka, the noted Hungarian pianist. 

Upon taking up his residence in Salt Lake City, he became 
Tabernacle organist and director of the Salt Lake Opera Company. 
He married Mary Douglass, and was the father of five chil- 
dren. He died August 2, 1925.* 

At the time of Professor McClellan's death, the writer of these 
song stories published.’An Appreciation” in the Juvenile Instructor, 
part of which is as follows: 

“Professor John J. McClellan was a child of art. The very 
lineaments of his face were classical and his performances truly 
indicated the refinement of his nature. He did more than any other 
man to make the people love the organ, and he knew well how to 
make it reach their hearts. How often, during his playing have 
we experienced the thrill of spiritual exaltation which the organ 
alone could not produce. It was the soul of John J. McClellan. 
He was highly temperamental. His artistic bow seemed to be al- 
ways bent to the limit. It was seldom unstrung. 


*For more details of the life of John J. McClellan see Jenson’s Biographical 


Encyclopedia. 
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‘‘How grateful I am that the spirit of John J. McClellan was 
reserved through the ages to be clothed with mortality in this 
generation; that he came here in our time and that we have had the 
privilege of knowing him and sharing the blessings resulting from 
his supreme art; that he used his great gift in God's service; that 
he was able to put such soul into the grand old Tabernacle organ 
of ours and through its instrumentality preach the gospel to the 
world. Millions have heard him perform upon the great organ, 
and many of these who came here with hatred toward us have been 
uplifted and have gone away with their hearts softened and their 
impressions changed through his soulful playing.’ Professor 
McClellan, above most musicians that could be named, possessed 
the instinct to read the hearts of his audience and to tell what they 
wanted from his instrument. No matter whether that audience 
consisted of the cultured or the untutored, he could satisfy their 
desires. This was one of the secrets of his popularity. 

Such was the man who wrote the music to Isaac Watts’ soul- 


_ful hymn. No romantic or dramatic occurrence inspired the tune 


used by the Latter-day Saints, but it is said to have been written 
when Brother McClellan was only 11 years old. His artistic soul 
budded early in life. 

Prof. Tracy Y. Cannon, now the Chairman of the Church 
Music Committee and Director of the McCune School of Music, 
in appraising this composition says: 

Several musical factors contribute to the beauty and effectiveness of 
this hymn: It is natural and singable; it is easy to remember as it is 
built on simple scale passages; its harmonies are natural and interesting; 


it is expressive as its phrases rise and fall in natural seouence, thus 
preserving its musical unity, and giving it pleasing variety. 


Other tender compositions of Brother McClellan's, in Latter- 
day Saint Hymns are “All-wise Eternal, Loving One” (No. 240) 
and ‘Sweet Friend of the Needy” (No. 337). 


“THE FINENESS WHICH A HYMN OR SONG AFFORDS 
IS WHEN THE SOUL UNTO THE LINES ACCORDS.” 


—George Herbert. 
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Lead, Kindly Light — 7K 


Worps sy JOHN HENRY NEWMAN 


ea a~—2 


Lead, kindly Light, amid th’ encircling 
gloom, 

Lead Thou me on! 

The night is dark, and I am far from 
home— 

Lead Thou me on! 

Keep Thou my feet; I do not ask to 


see 
The distant scene—one step enough 
for me. 


Music sy JOHN B. DYKES 


Ne > eS” 


I was bed ever thus, nor prayed that 
ou 

Shouldst lead me on; 

I loved to choose and see my path; 
but now 

Lead Thou me on! 

I loved the garish day, and, spite of . 
fears, 

Pride ruled my will; remember not 
past years! 


So long Thy power hath blest me, sure it still will lead me on, 
O’er moor and fen, oer crag and forrent, fill 

The night is gone, 

And with the morn those angel faces smile, 

Which I have loved long since, and lost awhile! 


THE AUTHOR 


HE life of John Henry Newman, the author of “Lead, 

Kindly Light,” is full of gentleness, doubt, courage, and 

faith. He was born in London, February 21, 1801. His 

father was a banker and his mother a descendant of the Huguenots. 

As a child he was timid and like many other boys had a super- 

stitious fear of being left alone in the dark. At the early age of 

seven he entered a private school; at eight he read Scott's stories 

in bed at early dawn; at eleven he wrote a drama, and at fourteen 

a burlesque opera. Music was a part of the Newman family life. 

He played the violin-cello and “could follow the melody of a 

complicated symphony.” At an early age the spirit of disputation 

was displayed in his publication of papers called The Spy and the 
Anti-Spy, each written against the other. 

He was converted to the English Church at fifteen, and later 
wrote, I am still more certain of it than that I have hands and feet.” 
He entered Trinity College, at Oxford, December 14, 1816, and is 
said to have been “‘shy, quiet, unattractive, with a timid face in 
which two eyes blinked behind silver rimmed spectacles.” 

At twenty-eight Newman became vicar of St. Mary’s, the 
University Church at Oxford, and preached for fifteen years. 
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Students flocked to hear him, among 
whom were Gladstone and Froude. 
Gladstone afterwards said: “His ser- 
mons were always read and his eyes 
were always bent on the book. But take 
the man as a whole there was a stamp 
and seal upon him; there was a solemn 
sweetness and music in his tone; there 
was a completeness in figure, taken to- 
gether with the tone and manner, which 
made even his delivery singularly at- 
tractive.” Froude likened him to Julius 
Caesar, and Disraeli classed him “the 
most remarkable religious teacher to 
have appeared in England for several 
CARDINAL NEWMAN centuries.” 
© Used by permiazion Thos.:Nelaon In 1828 began what was termed 
| the Oxford movement into which John 
Henry Newman was plunged and soon became its central 
figure. He finally insisted upon a “‘recognition of an unbroken 
connection between the primitive church and the church of 
England.” It was during this controversy that he, in December, 
1832, took a vacation to Southern Europe. Along the beautiful 
Mediterranean cpast he became spiritually disquieted. The Liberal 
movement fretted him. He longed to get back to England to battle 
against religious indifference. He fell ill of a fever and when 
partly recovered took passage from Palermo, Sicily, for Marseilles. 
The ship was becalmed a whole week in the straits of Bonifacio 
between Sardinia and Corsica, and there at sea, on June 16, 1833, 
he wrote “Lead, Kindly Light.” 

Upon his return to England, Newman, resuming his activity 
in the Liberal fight, gradually argued himself out of the Church 
of England and became a Catholic. He left Oxford in 1845, and 
journeyed to Rome, where he was ordained a priest with the degree 
of Doctor of Divinity. In 1854 he was appointed Rector of the 
Catholic University at Dublin, Ireland. 

In 1879, at the age of 78, he was created a Cardinal by Pope 
Leo XIII, He died in Birmingham, England, August 11, 1890. 
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STORIES OF LATTER-DAY SAINT HYMNS 


THE HYMN 


It is extremely interesting to read of the unrest, spiritually, 
among the people of England and America during the first half 
of the nineteenth century. In England, the Oxford movement 
stirred the souls of men. In America the cry of “lo here and lo 
there’ caused much excitement and disquiet among the people. 
And in the midst of the great unrest a new prophet appeared on 
the religious horizon. . The true Gospel was restored, and in 1830 
the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints was organized. 
The unrest, doubt, uncertainty of the religious world were the birth 
pains of the old religion born again. 

It was during this befuddled period that John Henry Newman, 
on June 16, 1833, wrote his immortal hymn while the orange boat 
in which he took passage was becalmed on the open sea. The 
hymn was the outcome of a mind tortured with doubt. The first 
stanza is a longing for home—a cry in the night—a prayer for light. 

That last line, “One step enough for me,” recalls an incident 
in the life of the father of the Prophet Joseph Smith. He was in 
serious trouble in Kirtland and could not see his way out of his 
difficulties. One night he dreamed that his path was obstructed 
by a huge wall. In despair, he was about to give up when he heard 
a voice saying, ‘“Take one step.” He took the step and the wall 
moved a little. He took another and the wall receded another step. 
One step at a time he advanced until he was in the open and the 
way made clear. That dream was experienced about the time ‘‘Lead, 
Kindly Light’’ was written. 

The second stanza is a plea for forgiveness, a confession 
of a self-centered and pride-ruled life. 


I loved the garish day, and, spite of fears, 
Pride ruled my will: remember not past years. 


This is an admission of past wrongs, but a confidence that 
God will forgive the penitent and blot out their remembrance; a 
verse that has helped and comforted many a struggling Christian. 

The third stanza is a note of assurance that the power that has 
guided him will still lead him over the troubled waters till night 
is gone. The last two lines, 
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And with the morn those angel faces smile, 
Which I have loved long since, and lost awhile 


have caused considerable speculation as to their meaning. New- 
man, when asked what these two lines meant, said he “was not 
bound to remember his meaning at the end of almost fifty years.” 
Some believe it referred to his guardian angels, which, during his 
dark days he felt he had lost for awhile. 

In the Parliament of Religion, held in Chicago in 1893, there 
were two things found on which the representatives of every creed 
could agree. One was ‘The Lord’s Prayer,” and the other “Lead, 
Kindly Light.” 

This hymn is not included in Latter-day Saint Hymns, but is 
found in Deseret Sunday School Songs. As it is used by all 
Christendom, so, also, it is often sung in our congregations. 


THE TUNE AND ITS COMPOSER 


More than thirty years elapsed after Dr. Newman wrote his 
hymn before it was put to music by Dr. John B. Dykes. In the 
interim it was treasured in various publications on account of its 
rare lyric and poetic beauty However, it did not secure its high 
place in hymnology until it was joined to Dr. Dykes’ tune. One 
writer called it a ‘‘perfect marriage of hymn and tune’’-—Dr. New- 
man himself, said: “It is not the hymn but the tune that has gained 
the popularity. The tune is Dykes’, and Dykes is a great master.”’ 

It is said that Doctor Dykes composed the music as he walked 
through the Strand, one of the busiest streets of London; “‘a cir- 
cumstance in striking contrast to that under which the words were 
written. 

Dr. John B. Dykes was born at Hull, England, March 10, 
1823. He began his musical career as director of the Cambridge 
Musical Society. He was the author of three hundred hymns; and 
it was the custom of the family to spend Sunday evening trying over 
his tunes for approval and criticism. From 1849 to 1862 the com- 
poser was Dean of Durham Cathedral. In 1862 he became vicar 
of St. Oswald’s Church in Durham, and remained there until his 
death, which occurred on January 22, 1876. 
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How Great the Wisdom ~~ 
ad the Love 


Hymn sy ELIZA R. SNOW 
Tune sy THOMAS McINTYRE 


How great the wisdom and the love He marked the path and led the way. 


That filled the courts on high, And every point defines 
And sent the Savior from above To light and life and endless day, 
To suffer, bleed and die! Where God's full presence shines. 
His precious blood He freely spilt, How great, how glorious and complete 
His life He freely gave; Redemption’s grand design, 
A sinless sacrifice for guilt, Where justice, love and mercy meet 
A dying world to save. In harmony divine! 
By strict obedience Jesus won In mem’ry of the broken flesh, 
Lhe prize _with glory rife; We eat the broken bread; 
Thy will, O God, not mine be done,’ And witness with the cup, afresh, 
Adorned His mortal life. Our faith in Christ, our head. 
THE HYMN 


F the twenty-two poems written by Eliza R. Snow, pub- 
lished in Latter-day Saint Hymns, “How Great the Wis- 
dom and the Love”’ is probably sung oftener in the con- 

gregations of the Saints than any other hymn. In the Sunday 
Schools and regular Sacrament meetings it is a general favorite. 

This sacred hymn is based upon the Lord’s Supper as related 
in Matthew 26:26-30 as follows: 


And as they were eating, Jesus took bread, and blessed it, and brake 
it, and gave it to the disciples and said, Take, eat; this is my body. 

And He took the cup, and gave thanks, and gave it to them, saying, 
Drink ye all of it. 

For this is my blood of the new testament which is shed for many 
for the remission of sins. 

But I say unto you, I will not drink henceforth of this fruit of the 
vine, until that day when I drink it new with you in my Father's kingdom. 

And when they had sung an hymn, they went out into the Mount 
of Olives. 


In a revelation given to the Prophet Joseph Smith, April, 1930, 
on church government, the Lord says: 


It is expedient that the Church meet together often to partake of 
bread and wine [water] in the remembrance of the Lord Jesus. 
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As far as we can ascertain there was no particular incident, 
other than the scripture, that inspired the writing of this hymn— 
just the Christ-centered spirit of a gifted poetess. It was no doubt 
penned following an uplifting communion service—a sacred love 
feast. The song centers in the sacrificial offering of Christ on the 
altar of humanity. But it gives its message in terms of Mormon 
theology. We have, then, (1) the pre-earth scene, in which our 
Savior was set apart, (a) to redeem man from the effects of the 
“fall,” and (b) to set a pattern of life here below; (2) the essential 
work Jesus performed on earth, the shedding of His blood; (3) 
the manner in which he did this work, by ‘‘obedience’; (4) the 
opening up of the way in which we are to go, if we are to become 
like Him; (5) a statement of how complete is His plan of salvation, 
in which love, justice, and mercy meet; and (6) an appeal to us 
to “remember Him’ when we partake of the Lord’s Supper. Thus 
we complete the circle of thought from Christ in the ante-mortal 
world to Christ in our lives. 


THE COMPOSER 


Thomas McIntyre, the com- 
poser of the beautiful tune to 
“How Great the Wisdom and 
the Love,” was a native of Edin- 
burgh, Scotland, first seeing the 
light of day in that historic city 
on the 4th day of November, 
1833. He was the son of Malcolm 
and Jane McIntyre, but Thomas 
knew little of them. His mother 
died when he was a child and 
his father left the children with 
friends. He was cared for by a 
minister named McPherson, who 
gave him his early training in both 
religion and common schooling. 
At an early age he studied the 
Tonic Sol Fa system, and put it THOMAS McINTYRE 
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to good use when he was converted to the truths of the Church 
of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints and appointed as chorister 
of the Edinburgh church choir. This position he efficiently filled 
for over three years. Then, in 1859, he immigrated to Utah and 
endured the experience of pulling a handcart over one thousand 
miles to Salt Lake City. It took three months to make that journey. 
His first home was in the Twelfth Ward. In 1860 he married Miss 
Emma Cook, daughter of Joseph and Elizabeth Cook, of Brain- 
tree, England. Thirteen children were the fruit of this union, five 
of whom survive, viz: Joseph, Emma, George, Hope and Ann. He 
settled in the 21st Ward, and for twenty-five years was actively 
engaged in the Sunday School work of that ward, officiating for ten 
years as First Assistant Superintendent. Being an experienced 
cornetist, he used his instrument in furthering the musical interest 
of his people. In 1886 he was appointed by the Deseret Sunday 
School Union as conductor of a musical festival in the great Taber- 
nacle, in which 12,000 Sunday School children took part; also of an- 
other festival July 24th, 1888; was teacher in the 18th Ward Sem- 
inary and Latter-day Saint’s College for two years. 

The extent of Brother McIntyre’s musical activities is indi- 
cated by his membership in Ballou’s and Croxall’s bands and the 
Salt Lake Theatre and Careless’ orchestras. Also he joined the 
Tabernacle Choir when James Smithies was conductor, and when 
according to his own story, there were only three tenors—S. Barron, 
Alexander C. Pyper and himself. (Alexander C. Pyper was the 
father of the writer of these song sketches.) Brother McIntyre 
continued as an active member of the Tabernacle Choir for 27 years 
under directors Charles J. Thomas, George Careless and Ebenezer 
Beesley. He died February 9, 1914. One son, Joseph McIntyre, is 
at this writing a nationally known pianist. 

Although Brother McIntyre wrote many compositions, the one 
joined to Eliza R. Snow’s “How Great the Wisdom and the Love” 
is the only one that has found a place in the Latter-day Saint 
hymnals; but its sweetness and simplicity will no doubt insure it a 
lasting place among our hymns. 
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— Zion Stands With 
(ills Suvrommided | 


Worps By THOMAS KELLY 
Music By ADAM C. SMYTH 


QU 


Zion stands with hills surrounded Heav’n and earth at last remove; 

Zion, kept by pow’r divine But no changes 

All her foes shall be confounded, Can attend Jehovah's love. 

Though the world in arms combine; 

Happy Zion, In the furnace God may prove thee, 

What a favored lot is Thine! Thence to bring thee forth more bright 
But can never cease to love thee, 

Ev’ry human tie may perish, Thou art precious in His sight 

Friend to friend, unfaithful prove, God is with thee, 


Mothers cease their own to cherish, Thou shalt triumph in His right. 


THE AUTHOR 


HOMAS KELLY, the author of this song was an Irish 
judge, born in Dublin, July 13, 1769, sixty-one years 
before the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints 

was organized. He was educated for the bar at Trinity College, 
Dublin, and became a London judge of the Court of Common Pleas. 
Experiencing a spiritual awakening the judge left the Bench and 
took Holy orders but later seceded from the established Anglican 
church and became an independent non-conformist preacher, 
building churches for his own use. He is said to have been a man 
of great learning, a noted Bible critic, skilled in Oriental languages, 
having great wealth which he distributed liberally. He died May 
14, 1854, 


THE HYMN 


Thomas Kelly wrote 765 sacred songs and published a num- 
ber of hymn books during a period of 51 years. Three songs are 
printed in Latter-day Saint Hymns, viz. ‘Arise! Arise! With Joy 
Survey’, (No. 138), “On Mountain Tops Appearing,’ and “Zion 
Stands With Hills Surrounded.” 

What the author had in mind when he wrote his impressive 
lines is said to have been ‘“‘the safety of the church,” but he must 
have foreseen a condition that did not exist until seventy-seven 
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ZION STANDS WITH HILLS SURROUNDED 


years after he penned the lines, when the Saints established Zion, 
“with hills surrounded.” He might have had in mind the City of 
David (II Kings, 8:11), Jerusalem (Psalms 125), the Tribe of 
Judah (Ps. 58, 68), or he might have envisioned the Latter-day 
‘Zion, the Pure in Heart,” spoken of in modern revelation (Doc- 
trine and Covenants 97:19-21). In any case it was an inspired 
prophecy; for no Latter-day Saint could have more perfectly de- 
scribed the belief of the Mormon people than did Thomas Kelly 
back in the eighteenth century. 


THE TUNE 


The music for this hymn was composed by Adam C. Smyth, 
a brief sketch of whose life is published on page 37. 


COO 


ZION 


AND THE NATIONS OF THE EARTH SHALL HONOR HER, 
AND SHALL SAY: SURELY ZION IS THE CITY OF OUR GOD, 
AND SURELY ZION CANNOT FALL, NEITHER BE MOVED 
OUT OF HER PLACE, FOR GOD IS THERE, AND THE HAND 
OF THE LORD IS THERE; 


AND HE HATH SWORN BY THE POWER OF HIS MIGHT 
TO BE HER SALVATION AND HER HIGH TOWER. 

THEREFORE, VERILY, THUS SAITH THE LORD: LET ZION 
REJOICE, FOR THIS IS ZION—THE PURE IN HEART, THERE- 
FORE, LET ZION REJOICE, WHILE ALL THE WICKED SHALL 
MOURN. (Doctrine and Covenants, 97:19-21.) 


ZION IS A PLACE 


“WE BELIEVE IN THE LITERAL GATHERING OF ISRAEL 
AND IN THE RESTORATION OF THE TEN TRIBES; THAT 
ZION WILL BE BUILT UPON THIS [THE AMERICAN] CON- 
TINENT; THAT CHRIST WILL REIGN PERSONALLY UPON 
THE EARTH; AND, THAT THE EARTH WILL BE RENEWED 
AND RECEIVE ITS PARADISIACAL GLORY.” 


—Tenth L. D. S. Article of Faith. 
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As the Det From ~~" 
Heaven Bistilling ~ 4d 


Hymn sy PARLEY P. PRATT 
Music sy JOSEPH J. DAYNES 


HYMN 
As the dew, from heav’n distilling Lord, behold this congregation; 
Gently on the grass descends, Precious promises fulfill; 
And revives it, thus fulfilling From Thy holy habitation 
What Thy providence intends. Let the dews of life distil. 
Let Thy doctrine, Lord, so gracious, Let our cry come up before Thee; 
Thus descending from above, Thy sweet Spirit shed around: 
Blest by Thee, prove efficacious So the people shall adore Thee, 
To fulfill Thy work of love. And confess the joyful sound. 


ROM the productive pen of Parley P. Pratt came this poetic 
invocation. It is a mass appeal and calls upon the Lord 
of All to open the windows of heaven and let the truths of 

the Restored Gospel fall gently as the dews upon the assembly, 
revive in their souls the Spirit of the Restoration, and fulfill the 
work of love which His providence intends; that the cry of the 
people may reach Omnipotence to the end that they might adore 
Him and in song and testimony confess the Christ and Him 
crucified. 

We do not know when or under what circumstances Parley 
P. Pratt wrote this song, but it was no doubt when he was in one 
of his gentlest and most reverential moods.* 3 


JOSEPH J. DAYNES—ORGANIST AND COMPOSER 


Joseph J. Daynes, who wrote the tune to “As the Dew From 
Heaven Distilling,’’ was a man of unusual musical ability—not only 
as an organist but as a composer. He wrote many anthems, and 
twenty-seven of his compositions are included in the recently com- 
piled Latter-day Saint Hymns—giving him third place in the num- 
ber of tunes contributed. He wrote no words but was an adept 
in fitting his tunes to the hymns of Latter-day Saint poets. 

Joseph J. Daynes was born April 2, 1851, in Norwich, Eng- 


*See preface to his poems (1939), printed on page 72 this volume. 
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land, the son of John and Eliza Miller Daynes. Early in life he 
displayed rare musical talent. At four years of age he could play 
‘The Ratcatcher’s Daughter,” and at six was in demand for con- 
certs and special entertainments. The father and mother were 
converted to the doctrines of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter- 
day Saints, and in 1862, with two children, immigrated to Utah. 
Joseph, the subject of this sketch, was then eleven years old. Up 
to this time a strange affliction had come to this young man. Every 
fall he went blind and each following spring he recovered his sight. 


This occurred annually until he arrived in Utah, when the blindness 
ceased. 


A few years later a pipe organ, constructed by Joseph H. 
Ridges at Sidney, Australia, where he resided, was donated by 
the Saints in that mission and after much tribulation was brought 
to Salt Lake City and in March, 
1867, installed in the Old Taber- 
nacle by its builder, who came all 
the way from Australia for the 
purpose. Joseph J. Daynes, then 
a youth of sixteen, was appoint- 
ed organist and played there 
until the new Tabernacle was 
completed. He was small of 
stature and was obliged to put 
cork extensions on his shoes in 
order to reach the organ pedals. 


The old Tabernacle organ 
was blown by hand power and 
an eccentric brother named 
Charley Moore worked the bel- 
lows. One day a newspaper 
article appeared in which Pro- 
fessor Daynes, in describing the 
details of playing the organ 

PROF. JOSEPH J. DAYNES used the personal pronoun ae Si 

quite frequently. Brother Moore 
took exception to the “I’’, believing, as did Charles A. Lindbergh, 
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later, when he named his book “We.” that the performance 
on the organ was a joint affair. So, when the next rehearsal 
occurred there was no power in the organ. Professor Daynes 
asked what was the matter and Brother Moore said there would 
be no more organ until the organist acknowledged that “We 
did it.’ Some talk and laughter ensued. Professor Daynes 
said, “All right, Brother Moore, WE did it,”’ and after that all went 
‘‘merry as a marriage bell.” 

Professor Daynes continued as organist of the new Taber- 
nable under Professor Charles J. Thomas, George Careless, Ebe- 
nezer Beesley and Evan Stephens. Pressed by personal business 
he was honorably released in 1900, and was succeeded by, John J. 
McClellan. He did not cease his active work in the Church, 
however, for as conductor of the Twentieth Ward Choir, Salt Lake 
City, he brought that organization up to be an outstanding one. In 
1884 he wrote “The Nations Bow to Satan’s Thrall” for the dedi- 
catory services of the Salt Lake Temple, and later a book of 
his anthems was published. He wrote marches for the funerals 
of Brigham Young and Wilford Woodruff. To him, also, is due 
the honor of instituting the first recitals in the Tabernacle on the 
Great Organ. 

In 1872 Brother Daynes married Miss Mary Jane Sharp, 
daughter of Joseph and Ellen Condie Sharp, by whom he had seven 
children, four of whom survive, viz: Col. Joseph J. Jr., Stella, Mar- 
guerite, and Raymond. 


' He died January 15, 1920. 


THE TUNE 


In Parley P. Pratt's hymn, ‘As the Dew From Heaven Dis- 
tilling,’’ Professor Daynes caught the gentle spirit of the author, 
and has given us a beautiful song prayer. And when it is sung 
with the proper emotional feeling, a reverential seal is put upon 
the spoken word, through the power of music; and the congrega- 
tion is guided into a spirit of adoration and confession and drawn 
one step nearer to the Infinite. 
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Come Chou Glorious ~~“ 
Bay of Promise _ 


Hymn By ALEXANDER NEIBAUR 
Tunez By ADAM C. SMYTH 


Come, thou glorious day of promise, Their transgressions from them furn; 
Come and spread thy cheerful ray, King of Israel, 3 

When the scattered sheep of Israel Come and set Thy people free. 

Shall no longer go astray; 

When hosannas, Oh, that soon Thou wouldst to Jacob 
With united voice they'll cry. Thy enlivening Spirit send! 


Of their unbelief and mis’ry 
Lord, how long wilt Thou be angry; Make, O Lord, a speedy end. 
Shall Thy wrath forever burn? Lord, Messiah! 
Rise, redeem Thine ancient people, Prince of Peace o'er Israel reign. 


THE AUTHOR 


LEX ANDER NEIBAUR, who wrote this hymn was a Jew, 
the first of his race to join the Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Saints. An unpublished sketch of his life, in 

the files of the Church Historian’s office, is one of the most inter- 
esting sagas of Pioneer life. He was born January 8, 1808, in 
Fhrenbriestein, Alsace-Lorraine, then French but afterwards Ger- 
man territory. His parents were Nathan and Rebecca Peretz 
Neibaur, the father a well-to-do physician and surgeon in the 
French army under Napoleon Bonaparte. It is said that upon 
Nathan's retirement from the army the great Napoleon personally 
visited him urging him to re-enter the army as a spy, but, though 
offered great inducements, Nathan declined and in this bloodless 
battle Napoleon was defeated. 


Alexander Neibaur was educated for a Rabbi, but at seventeen 
decided against the ministry and chose the profession of surgeon 
and dentistry. He was graduated from the University of Berlin 
before he was twenty. Becoming converted to the Christian 
faith, he left his home and after much travel, located in Preston, 
England. Here he met and on July 30, 1837, married Ellen 
Breakel. And here he met the first Mormon elders, who were 
preaching in the “cock pit.” 
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Brother Neibaur was first attracted to Mormonism through 
a dream in which he was shown a new book, and when he saw and 
read the Book of Mormon he was converted to the religion of the 
Latter-day Saints, baptized April 9, 1838, by Elder Isaac Russell, 
and sailed from Liverpool, February 7, 1844, on the Sheffield. At 
Nauvoo he worked on the Nauvoo House and Temple and taught 
the Prophet Greek and Hebrew. He, himself, spoke seven lan- 
guages. After the martyrdom he suffered many persecutions. At the 
battle of Nauvoo his wife had just been confined and could not be 
moved. His journal contains the following items: | 


1846—Sept. 1—Mob advanced toward Joseph's farm—fired three can- 
non shots at night. Quartered at Squire Wells—mob moved North 
toward William Law's field, firing 35 cannon balls—myself being placed 
in a corn field opposite Hyrum’s farm to spring a mine.—T'wo forts 
erected at night—On 12th mob made an attack to get into Nauvoo.— 
Brother William Anderson and his son, belonging to the 5th Quorum of 
Seventies, being shot—Mob repelled with a number wounded. 


The Neibaur family moved to Winter Quarters in 1847 and 
with borrowed wagon and oxen entered Salt Lake Valley in 1848. 
There Brother Neibaur became the pioneer dentist and also the 
pioneer match maker. His daughter Rebecca married Charles W. 
Nibley who became one of the First Presidency of the Church. On 
December 15th, 1883, this fine and valiant Hebrew Saint passed 
away, the father of 14 children, 83 grand children, 13 great grand 
children, and at the time the sketch of his life was written his flock 
numbered 427. 


THE HYMN 


There is no need of any analysis of this hymn. The three 
concise stanzas, written over a hundred years ago call upon the 
Lord to redeem His ancient people, to end their unbelief and misery, 
and set them free. If Alexander Neibaur were living today he could 
not write a hymn more applicable to the present sad condition 
of his race than the one presented here. 


THE TUNE 


The tune to Brother Neibaur's hymn was composed by Adam 
C, Smyth a sketch of whose life appears on page thirty-seven. 
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Sincere Desire 


ad 


Hymn By JAMES MONTGOMERY 
Music By GEORGE CARELESS 


Prayer is the soul's sincere desire, 
Uttered or unexpressed; 

The motion of a hidden fire 
That trembles in the breast. 


Prayer is the burden of a sigh, 
The falling of a tear, 

The upward glancing of an eye, 
When none but God is near. 


Prayer is the simplest form of speech 
That infant lips can try; 

Prayer, the sublimest strains that reach 
The Majesty on high. 


Prayer is the Christian’s vital breath, 
The Christian's native air; 

His watchword at the gates of death; 
He enters heav’n with prayer. 


Prayer is the contrite sinner’s voice, 
Returning from his ways, 

While angels in their songs rejoice, 
And cry, Behold he prays. 


The Saints in prayer appear as one 
In word and deed and mind, 

While with the Father and the Son 
Their fellowship they find. 


Nor prayer is made on earth alone; 
The Holy Spirit pleads, 

And Jesus on the Father's throne, 
For sinners intercedes. 


O Thou by whom we come to God, 
The Life, the Truth, the Way! 

The path of prayer Thyself hast trod; 
Lord, teach us how to pray. 


CONCERNING PRAYER 


N a lecture delivered in New York, by J. Arthur Thomas, 
Professor of Natural History at Aberdeen, Scotland, on 
the subject of prayer, he expressed himself as follows: 


A well-educated modern man has a conception of the Order of Nature 
which forbids him expecting or wishing any providential intervention 
for his own sake. We may pray for peace, if only since part of the 
answer comes in the asking; but we do not any longer pray for rain. 


From another learned writer, a minister, we get the following: 


Prayer is an art, a science, and it must be learned by studying its 
laws and submitting to them in our experiments in praying. All the 
great geniuses in the realm of prayer have understood the necessity of 
studying carefully all the laws of prayer. 


To a Latter-day Saint these ideas concerning prayer have 
not the right ring. To be tied down to principles of art and science 
in prayer would take the heart out of it. Looking for a better 
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definition we turn to the inspired teachings of our late President 
Joseph F. Smith, who says: 


True, faithful, earnest prayer consists more in a feeling that rises 
from the heart and from the inward desire of our spirits to supplicate 
the Lord in humility and in faith, that we may receive His blessings. 
It matters not how simple the words may be if our desires are genuine 
and we come before the Lord with a broken heart and a contrite spirit, 
to ask Him for that which we need. Where is there a soul upon the 
earth that does not need something that the Almighty can give?.... 
We do not have to cry unto Him with many words. What we should do 
as Latter-day Saints, for our own good, is to go before Him often 
to witness unto Him that we remember Him and that we are willing to take 
upon us His name, and keep His commandments with righteousness; and 
that we desire His Spirit to help us. Then if we are in trouble let us 
go to the Lord and ask Him directly and specifically to help us out of the 
trouble we are in; and let the prayer come from the heart. ... Let us 
speak the simple words expressing our need that will appeal most directly 
to the Giver of every good and perfect gift. He can hear in secret; and 
He knows the desires of our hearts before we ask; but He has made it 
obligatory and a duty that we shall call upon His name; that we shall 
ask that we may receive; and knock that it may be opened unto us, and 
seek that we may find.” 


How like an inspired Prophet are these simple words as com- 
pared with those first quoted! How like the teachings of the 
Master who gave us the Lord’s Prayer as an example! 


Our Father which art in heaven, 

Hallowed be Thy name. 

Thy kingdom come. Thy will be done in earth, as it 
is in heaven. 

Give us this day our daily bread, 

And forgive us our debts, as we forgive our debtors. 

And lead us not into temptation, but deliver us from 
evil: 

For thine is the kingdom, and the power, and the glory, 
forever. Amen, 


There is no art in it, no science; just a simple exposition of 
how to pray. So, when we lack rain, let’s pray for it; and likewise 
for our every righteous, unselfish need. 

It was through prayer that the heavens were opened, that the 
Gospel was restored in these last days. The youth Joseph Smith, 
confused at the cries of ‘lo here” and “‘lo there!’” among the 
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religious leaders of his day, while searching the Scriptures found 
this promise, contained in the first chapter of St. James, which reads: 


If any of you lack wisdom let him ask of God that giveth to all 
men liberally and upbraideth not and it shall be given him. But let him 
ask in faith, nothing wavering. For he that wavereth is like a wave of 
the sea, driven with the wind and tossed. 


Joseph Smith obeyed, went to the woods to pray, and then 
came the great vision,—the Latter-day Saint Theophany. 

Almost every revelation contained in the book of Doctrine and 
Covenants came in answer to a prayer uttered by the Prophet. 
Even so in some form or another, come blessings to us all, in 
answer to prayer—the comfort and solace of every human heart. 


JAMES MONTGOMERY 


James Montgomery, the author of ‘Prayer is the Soul's Sincere 
Desire’, wrote in the didactic style. His aim was to teach a lesson; 
yet his songs are full of emotion and poetic beauty. However, 
because of the didactic character, they were condemned by some 
early hymnologists who refused to include them in their hymnals. 
But in spite of this they have been sung for a hundred and thirty 
years. This particular hymn is like most of our own songs, and 
that may be one reason why it is so much loved by Latter-day 
Saints. 

There are three of Montgomery's songs included in Latter-day 
Saint Hymns, but none is so practical, so soulful, so popular as 
“Prayer is the Soul's Sincere Desire.’ Probably three fourths of 
the adult Latter-day Saints know the lines by heart, and they 
usually sing them with deep emotion. Montgomery, a sketch of 
whose life is found on page 12, was an exceedingly prayerful man 
and his last hours were devoted to prayer. Just before retiring 
he engaged in fervent family prayer and passed puny in the 
night, April 30, 1854. 

Montgomery wrote about 400 hymns, but had he written none 
but “Prayer” his memory would be as gratefully cherished as any 
of the noted hymnologists. The simplicity of his lines appeals to 
all types of people. 

‘Prayer’, as it was originally named, was written and pub- 
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lished in 1818 at the request of Rev. E. Bickersteth, an editor on 
hymnals, for a Treatise on Prayer which he was writing. 


TUNE 


The tune used by Latter-day Saints was written by George 
Careless and is counted one of the most beautiful of the composi- 
tions of that gifted musician. 
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Ring of Rings  ,_ ed 


Worps By PARLEY P. PRATT 


Composer UNKNOWN 


Come, O Thou King of Kings, Hosannas now shall sound 
We've waited long for Thee, From all the ransomed throng, 
With healing in Thy wings, And glory echo round 


To set Thy people free; new triumphal song; 
Come, Thou desire of nations, come; The wide expanse of heaven fill 


Let Israel now be gathered home. With anthems sweet from Zion’s hill. 
Come, make an end of sin, Hail, Prince of Life and Peace! 

And cleanse the earth by fire; Thrice welcome to Thy throne! 
And righteousness bring in, While all the chosen race 

That Saints may tune the lyre, Their God and Savior own. 
With songs of joy, a happier strain, The heathen nations bow the knee, 

To welcome in Thy peaceful reign. And every tongue give praise fo 

ee. 


ARLEY P. PRATT and twelve hundred men, women 
and children had been driven from their homes in Jack- 
son County, Missouri, in the autumn of 1833, by a 
murderous mob. Two hundred homes were burned and families 
separated. Many of the Saints were killed and others brutally 
flogged. Cattle were either shot or confiscated, hay and grain 
burned and the people forced across the river into Clay County. 
It was amid such trying and perilous times, no doubt, that 
Parley P. Pratt wrote “Come, O Thou King of Kings”. It was 
a fervent cry to the God of Israel to come and set His people free; 
an appeal to the mighty King of Kings to make an end of sin which 
was gripping the world, and to cleanse the world by fire; a prayer 
that the time might soon come when the Saints, in happier songs 
and rejoicings, might enjoy a reign of peace. The hymnist looked 
forward to the day when all the ransomed throng would join in 
singing a new triumphant song, filling the heavens with anthems 
from Zion’s Hill. The hymn ends in a pean of praise to the Prince 
of Life and Peace, the Lord and Savior, before whom all nations 
shall bow the knee and every tongue give praise. 
_ Parley P. Pratt’s life was full of trials and persecutions. He 
rarely found the peace his soul desired and finally gave up his 
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life for the cause. That he had a premonition of his death is evi- 
denced by a statement written by him in the preface to the second 
edition of the Voice of Warning printed in 1846, as follows: 
“Should the author be called upon to sacrifice his life for the cause 
of truth, he will have the consolation that it will be said of him, as 
it was said of Abel, ‘He being dead yet speaketh’.”’ Not only 
will Parley P. Pratt, though dead, speak through his Voice of 
Warning, but even more powerfully will he be heard through the 
voice of song. 

Just when this hymn was written is not known except that it 
was during the time of dire persecution experienced by. the Saints 
and in which he shared. It was included in Emma Smith's ninety 
favored selections which were published in 1835. 


THE TUNE 


This hymn has had several settings. Which one was origi- 
nally used is not definitely known. One called ‘‘Lenox’’, by Lewis 
Edson has been used. It was also sung to the tune of “Arise My 
Soul, Arise’. The present tune, No. 158, Latter-day Saint Hymns, 
at first named “Sanborn,” has been used since 1889. Its composer 
is unknown. 


“AND HE SHALL JUDGE THE WORLD IN RIGHTEOUSNESS, 
HE SHALL MINISTER JUDGMENT TO THE PEOPLE IN UPRIGHTNESS. 


THE LORD ALSO WILL BE A REFUGE FOR THE OPPRESSED, 
A REFUGE IN TIMES OF TROUBLE. 


AND THEY THAT KNOW THY NAME WILL PUT THEIR TRUST IN THEE: 
FOR THOU, LORD, HAST NOT FORSAKEN THEM THAT SEEK THEE.” 


—Psalms, 8, 9, 10. 
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Worps By WILLIAM W. PHELPS 


Composer UNKNOWN 


HYMN 


Now let us rejoice in the day of sal- 
vation, 

No longer as strangers on earth need 
we roam, 

Good fidings are sounding to us and 
each nation, 

And shortly the hour of redemption 
will come. 

When all that was promised the Saints 
will be-given, 

And none will molest themfrom morn 
until ev’n, 

And earth will appear as the garden 
of Eden, 

And Jesus will say fo all Israel, Come 
Home. 


We'll love one another, and never dis- 
semble, 

But cease fo do evil, and ever be one; 

And when the ungodly are fearing and 
tremble, 

We'll watch for the day when the 
Savior will come. 


When all that was promised the Saints 
will be given, 

And none will molest them from morn 
until ev'n, 

And earth will appear as the garden 
of Eden, 

And Jesus will say to all Israel, Come 
Home. 


In faith we'll rely on the arm of Je- 
hovah, 

To guide thro’ these last days of trouble 
and gloom, 

And, after the scourges and harvest are 
over, 

We'll rise with the just when the 
Savior doth come. 

Then all that was promised the Saints 
will be given, 

And they will be crown’d with the an- 
gels of heav’n, 

And earth will appear as the garden of 
Eden, 

And Christ and His people will ever 
be one. 


ORE perhaps than any other hymn in our collection, 

“Now Let Us Rejoice” reminds us of the lily—not the 

one that “grows in the field” and that Jesus bids us to 
“consider, but rather the one that springs out of the slime of the 


open miasmatic pool. 


This is the most beautiful of flowers, the most delicate, the 


most artistic in its shape and coloring. Yet it is produced out of 
the most unpromising of materials; it grows where one would 
never look for beauty and grace and loveliness. Somehow it man- 
ages to suck up only the makings of perfection from the mud, to 
transform this on the way up its long, slender stem, and then to 
exhibit its wonder to the eye of the passer-by. ‘“‘Guilding the lily”’ 
is a phrase that expresses the utter futility of human power to im- 
prove upon this delicate artistry. 
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It was something like that in the writing of this beautiful 
hymn. 

When William W. Phelps wrote this poem, he was living 
in what was known as ‘Zion.’ Located in Jackson County, 
Missouri. The place had about twelve hundred Latter-day Saints. 
They had built homes, some of which were of burnt brick and 
two stories in height, great acres were put under cultivation, a 
school was established, a press set up (The Evening and Morning 
Star), and everything pointed to the building of a commonwealth 
that would realize the dream of those who lived there. Phelps 
was editor of the Star. 

But the song was not written then. 

Presently, in 1833, a mob, plentifully armed and numbering 
between four and five hundred, came upon the settlement at Inde- 
pendence. They tore down the two-story brick building in which 
the press was housed and in the lower part of which the Phelps 
lived; they destroyed the press, burned the books and papers, 
drove Mrs. Phelps and her baby out upon the street; they closed 
the Gilbert and Whitney store, and tarred and feathered Bishop 
Partridge and another man named Allen; and they served warn- 
ing on all the Saints living in the county not to do any more work 
or build or buy or sell in their settlements. Later, when the chill 
of November came, all the Saints were ejected from the county, 
and were not allowed to take with them any clothing or food. 
And later, more than two hundred houses in which they had lived 
were destroyed. 

“Now Let Us Rejoice’ came out of this situation. Defeat, 
frustration, homelessness, suffering, privation, hunger, even— 
these produced a hymn that still gives hope and sustenance to 
hundreds of thousands who live in better times. 

It was not fanaticism that brought it forth; it was faith; not a 
sense of permanent, but only of temporary frustration. Few 
hymns express better the feeling of joy, of promise, of the future 
look. It was the lily coming out of the ooze. 


TUNE 


The composer of the tune is unknown. 
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Tune sy WILLIAM FRANC 
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Praise God from whom all blessings flow; Praise Him, all creatures here be - low; 
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Praise Him a - bove, ye heav’n-ly host; Praise Father, Son, and Ho - ly Ghost. 
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HE term Doxology is applied to any praise of the Trinity, 
usually given at the end of a religious service. Many 
doxologies have béen written, but “Praise God From 

Whom All Blessings Flow’’—by Bishop Thomas Ken—more than 
two centuries ago, is the popular one sung around the world by 
Christian denominations. It was not included in the first Latter- 
day Saint hymn book, although two other hymns by Bishop Ken 
were selected by Emma Smith for that collection, viz: “Awake My 
Soul And With the Sun,” and “Glory to Thee, My God, This 
Night.” Neither of these beautiful poems is found in the latest 
edition of Latter-day Saint Hymns. 

Bishop Thomas Ken was born in Birkhampstead, Hertford- 
shire, England, in 1637, He was a prominent prelate and hymn- 
writer. : 

Seventeen years after he took holy orders, Bishop Ken became 
Chaplain to Mary, Princess of Orange, by appointment of her 
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brother, King Charles II. In 1665 he was made Bishop of Bath 
and Wells. Under James II in 1688, he refused to publish the 
“Declaration of Indulgences” and with eight other bishops was 
imprisoned in the Tower of London. Having given his allegiance 
to the Stuarts, he refused it to William of Orange, and in 1691 
was deprived of his see. He spent the remainder of his life in 
poverty in a home gratuitously offered him by Lord Viscount 
Weymouth. He died March 17,1711. In fulfillment of his wish, 
six of the poorest men in the parish bore him to his final resting 
place. 

‘Praise God From Whom All Blessings Flow” was the refrain 
of three long poems viz: ‘A Morning Hymn,” “An Evening Hymn” 
and ‘‘A Midnight Hymn.” In the original version, written in 1695, 
the third line read, ‘Praise Him above y’ angelic host , but in 1709 
“y’ angelic’ was changed to heavenly as we now have it. 

H. Augustine Smith in his book, Lyric Religion, has this to say 
of Bishop Ken’s Doxology which has been a rich contribution to 
Christian hymnody: 


Ken's Doxology is a masterpiece at once of amplification and com- 
pression; of amplification on the thought, ‘Praise God,’’ repeated in every 
line; of compression, by including in the short space of four lines God as 
the object of praise for all His blessings, by every creature, above, below, 
and in each of His manifestations as Father, Son and Holy Ghost. 


THE TUNE 


The tune to Bishop Ken’s Doxology, called ““Old Hundred,” 
is of the old Gregonian type. Some have claimed Martin Luther 
as the composer. Others have attributed it to Louis Bourgois, 
editor of the French Genevan Psalter. Now the hymnologists 
place the authorship on Guillaume le Franc (William Franc) of- 
Rouen, France, who established a music school in Geneva, in 1541. 


He died at Lausanne in 1570. 


“MUSIC IS THE ART OF THE PROPHETS—THE ONLY ART THAT 
CAN CALM THE AGITATIONS OF THE SOUL; IT IS ONE OF THE 
MOST MAGNIFICENT AND DELIGHTFUL PRESENTS GOD HAS 
GIVEN US.’’—MARTIN LUTHER. 
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MONG the messages delivered to Emma Smith, wife of 
the Prophet, is the following from a revelation given July, 


1830, just three months after the organization of the 
Church: 


And verily I say unto thee that thou shalt lay aside the things of this 
world, and seek for the things of a better. And it shall be given unto 
thee, also, to make a selection of sacred hymns, as it shall be given thee, 
which is pleasing unto me, to be had in my Church. For my soul delight- 
eth in the song of the heart; yea, the song of the righteous is a prayer 
unto me, and it shall be answered with a blessing upon their heads. 
Doctrine and Covenants, 25:10-12. 

Though there are numerous references in holy writ to the 
use and value of music and song, this is the only instance on record 
where the Lord, by revelation, has directed the compilation of hymns 
and recognized the power of song. And the honor of compiling 
the first Latter-day Saint hymn book was given to the “‘elect lady,’ 
Emma Smith. 

The work of collecting suitable hymns for the Church, a hun- 
dred years ago, was no easy task; but Emma Smith was earnest 
and diligent in complying with the divine message, and within two 
years had succeeded in selecting a goodly number of hymns, In the 
History of the Church, recorded on May 1, 1832, we read: 


It was also ordered that W. W. Phelps correct and print the hymns 
which have been selected by Emma Smith in fulfillment of the revelation. 

A number of these hymns were published in the Evening and 
Morning Star during 1832 and 1833, but in July, 1833, the printing 
press was destroyed and much of the material lost. It seems that 
whenever anything good is projected by the Lord the powers of 
evil are always on the alert to retard its progress. However, the 
work did not stop. The Saints continued to sing, and in 1835, at 
a meeting of the Presidency and High Council, held at Kirtland, 

It was further decided that Sister Emma Smith proceed to make a 


selection of sacred hymns according to the revelation and that President 
W. W. Phelps be appointed to revise and arrange them for printing. 
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These two again applied themselves faithfully to the work. 
William W. Phelps wrote twenty-nine or more poems for the pro- 
posed volume. Parley P. Pratt and Eliza R. Snow, and others con- 
tributed from their gifted pens. Emma Smith also gleaned from the 
published hymn books, songs by Isaac Watts, the Wesleys, Dr. 
Rippon, Samuel Medley, Bishop Ken and other early hymnists, 
making up a list of ninety favorite hymns which were published in 
1835. The preface to that volume was as follows: 

“In order to sing by the Spirit, and with the understanding, it is 
necessary that the Church of the Latter-day Saints should have a collection 
of ‘Sacred Hymns,’ adapted to their faith and belief in the gospel, and, as 
far as can be, holding forth the promises made to the fathers who died in 
the precious faith of a glorious resurrection, and a thousand years’ reign 
on earth with the Son of Man in his glory. Notwithstanding the church, 
as it were, is still in its infancy, yet, as the song of the righteous is a prayer 
unto God, it is sincerely hoped that the following collection, selected with 


an eye to his glory, may answer every purpose till more are composed, or 
till we are blessed with a copious variety of the songs of Zion.” 


Following is a list of the ninety hymns contained in Emma 
Smith’s compilation with the names of the authors as far as known. 
The star indicates that the songs so marked are included in the 
latest edition of Latter-day Saint Hymns: 

Author 


bitte) nee, er Isaac Watts 


Adieu, my dear brethren, adieu 
Alas, and did my Savior bleed 


*An Angel came down from the etc. -...2...22222..2..22.02200------ Wm. W. Phelps 
Pine cid My Savior dle |e. See ee 
* Axise Gr oe MEE ae sa Rk. Wesley 
Awake tor the morning is come .......-.-....0u.5 5... eee 
Awake my soul and with the sun —..22..22.2..2.2-ee tees Thomas Ken 
*Awake O ye people! the Savior is etc. -.............2.22--222.----- pase Phelps 
Before the earth from: Chaos sprung %::..2021.2-.0...3..0.02 an ee 
Behold the Savior of miankind?..46.0. 2006. 5p ee Hastings 
"COMME AE YE SONS UG! CAOME G00 sk hab CLS. 2 ee Phelps 
*Come all ye saints who dwell on earth -..02...2.2.2..02.22..2.222--20------ Phelps 
*Come det -us sing an.evening hymn ............:0.05.4)-2.-iieee Phelps 
Come -ye children. of the kingdom... _.-..1.-...585:.-.-- ons 
*Earth with her ten thousand flowers .............22...-2222.22.2::2s:100eee00-0s Phelps 
* Ere long the vail will rend in twain .....>. 2-322 ee P. P. Pratt 


*Farewell our friends and brethren 
*From Greenland s‘icy mountains. .....:.......26-.2s0.0. ck ee Heber 
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From the regions: of glory an angel etc. -1.2..2-..0tie nk Phelps 
*Creitly ralee the sactet mirain 2... Sa Se ee ee Phelps 
“Glorious tiiings of thee are apoken .........- 00s Sa ae Newton 

Clery to thee, my God, this might... hes Sa ee Ken 

God spake the word and time began ~.....22...222..2-.2.0c220-cseeeeeeeeeeeeo Phelps 
*Great God! to thee my evening song .......-..........22...102:000000--+ M. M. Steel 
“Great is the Lord; ‘tis good to praise __.........-...22...2----2220----- Eliza R. Snow 
"Crime us (1 how great fehovah ..........2....... ee Robinson 

Hark from the tombs a doleful sound .......-........222..22ecceeeeeeeeeeeeee Watts 
“Tle miea the great Redeemer died! ........... a ee Watts 
*How firm a foundation ye saints etc. _..........2..2..e--eeecceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees Keene 
"Ppa saceewer tistO: S66 jo |... is ee Watts 
eT iow seasee ane blest was 1 an... eet eee Watts 
“Sew Olen th SWeet wieditatinn etc. |... a8... eee Pratt 

in ancient days men: feared the Lord -....:......2:6:0..0323oee Pratt 
*In Jordan's tide the prophet stands ...........0.....0-222.---- Rippon’s collection 
"h meee thet mar fedeemer lives ic... ee Samuel Medley 
“Jesus mighty King in Zion .............. DN. ae eee Fellows 

fests the name that charms our fears: ..............:....0..-:cs..-.s- 2 eee 
{Oy te the sworld! the Lord will come <.2...20:2.02.02.5 seen eee Watts 
*Know then that every soul is free ...........200.eeeteeeeeeeee eee Wm. C. Gregg 

Leeer the Saints their hearts prepare --............2...00..........5hie. ees 

Tenney WICHITA CRY GEE ok Sins sonnets ee Watts 

Let Thy kingdom blessed Savior .................222...2222..+++- beds aie 
PME MRCEATO, CONGIEY RW eg cesta Phelps 
aude enn i her Deauby se. oe Edward Partridge 

Lord in the morning thow shalt hear <...........-..2.2-..1.....--2.-<.-.dees Watts 
“Lord thou wilt hear me, when d pray ............:.2.0..2.--.--.---1.--n epee Watts 
"Mipials awake. with anges #010 32.02 ...-.-2.0. i... Medley 

My iaod, how endless is.thy love: ....................0.....c00-Saees Watts 

Ney seal is full of peame Wat dove <i. :.....--...- se 
*Now let us rejoice in the day of salvation -............22..22.222--2---2+--- Phelps 
"INOW Weiising Witirane BOOT. 65. -......-. cays eco Phelps 
"© God, our help in ages past sooo. Wesley's collection 
WA SR TRE EO RETTUNS BORNE cco 20h: BR Ga ca ies io agen ede ee Phelps 

CO Tieby SOU Who prey 5.60 a nee Phelps 
atop and tet ge Red Man oo ook. oe i Rte ee Phelps 
MR RG TNE IR Ei Ect sh eigen a cges Wa cee ep aen Phelps 
*Once more my soul the rising day ............--...--...-..----- DON in FE Watts 
"Praise to God, immortal praise -...............2-.2...-.0¢-L..2- Stewart's collection 
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go ae ae re. a ake ee Phelps 
masem s bright King. jesus by name: cee -..-.- 0a sonte deni dorccenvppnneernaseaed 
ER ek) Ec airr es eiaame 2: EN wT ae aa ene Phelps 
Sr aR PEON UN i= poten eee ong ence ha pinseens rel none Phelps 
eR Or RC MUNN UNE 2, oc ee... can cncags eset ies Pratt 
Dame Geant Shits 48 tear WAY -...... ces... ----- deacon Phelps 
ame forious day is-toring on -........ cope. Eliza R. Snow 


*'The great and glorious gospel light 


ine happy day has fOUed Wi w.-..... ccc <ad. ods sendseowens Philo Dibble 
Ae Lee tite be eerden COMES 52.5 aces sop dee eres pene 
“ane mpicit of God like a fire is burning -.............-.---.---<.-srecesa-e Phelps 
*'The sun declines in the far western etc. ............ T. B. Marsh-P. P. Pratt 
egw OOS OP 2008) GOO ORBUT PISO os. inno 5 secant poenoinecincnten Phelps 
eames 6 High, that hanpy time «............:,-<..-----<s--<---icapeosnatancadinent Phelps 
~eeeee & @ feast Of fat things for the etc. ...2... 2... nud SOR 
meen a maar tn the ea... ie. 
i neteis eo tand the Lord will bless ..........2.22...020.0.5 48a Watts 
"Tie OOF Was obec! @ garden place os iic. a si---seen-cesgaceh nnnecdtareee Phelps 
» snougn in the outward church below 2 ..-.-..-...c.cccsnnce-secnnceeessneenenes 
Thy mercy my God is the theme of my-etc. .................-.:.<.-..-..<-0cdsc-eopeotones- 
Oy Sara INE SO TE 9 Pc aks =o sn ated enccnnapvernbes Phelps 
(a a 2 WOE eles ae oes 
*"T was on that dark and solemn night —.-..... 22-2... eeee eee eens Watts 
‘Wa nee fat pens de Phin, “Tegaritve ete. 52s a Phelps 
What wondrous things we now behold ...2220...2022..2ooieeeeeee cee eeeeeeeeeeeeee es 
“We re not ashamed to own our Lord... o.oo cece Phelps 
Vy ben seers fe Drethten beheld oats al Phelps 
Ay on eerie wes citees cin Deauty 2202S eee 
te aes, ek. aetna Seine ct ea nnn Unease: helene 
Wray do we mourn for dying friend |... 2) 54.2... essed nies Watts 
ferry should we start or fear to dle: i... cae Watts 
res, my native land, 1 love thee oc. 2a. 05sec en oes- Samuel F. Smith 


It is said that the character of a people may be judged by the 
songs they sing. If this be true then an examination of those 
selected by Emma Smith prove that the Latter-day Saints were a 
reverential, peace-loving, worshipful, God-fearing people. After a 
hundred years it is acknowledged that the songs selected for that 
first Latter-day Saint Hymn book are among the best of all Chris- 
tian hymns. 
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— Che Cabernacle, the Greet 
Z_, Organ and the Choir |S 


THE SALT LAKE TABERNACLE 


The first meeting place of the Latter-day Saints erected in 
Salt Lake Valley, was a bowery, twenty-eight feet wide and forty 
feet long, built by a detachment of the Mormon Battalion, on the 
Temple Square, July 31, 1847, just one week after the arrival of 
the Pioneers. This bowery was replaced soon after by a more 
pretentious one named the “Old Bowery,” an edifice of posts, slabs, 
and green boughs. Religious services were held here until the 


<a) 


THE OLD TABERNACLE 


erection of the “Old Tabernacle” which was begun in 1851, and 
dedicated April 6, 1852. It was sixty-two by one hundred and 
twenty-six feet in dimensions, constructed chiefly of adobes. It 
was located in the south west corner of the Tabernacle square, 
where the Assembly Hall now stands. It had an arched roof with- 
out a pillar and had a capacity of between two and three thousand 
people. Many cultural musical entertainments were given in this 
building. 

Ten years later a plan for a great and unique building was 
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THE SALT LAKE WABERNACLE 


put into effect by Brigham Young, who named William B. Folsom 
as architect, and Henry Grow as builder and authorized them to 
proceed with its construction. 


The work on the new and present Tabernacle began September 
1, 1865, three and a half years after the dedication of the Salt Lake 
Theatre, then the greatest playhouse in the West. The Tabernacle 
was first used Oct. 6, 1867, on the occasion of the 37th semi- 
annual conference of the Church. The singing was by the Taber- 
nacle Choir under the direction of Robert Sands, with the new 
organ played by Joseph J. Daynes. A combination choir made up 
of singers from Springville, Spanish Fork, Payson, Brigham City 
and Smithfield, under the direction of Elder Fishbourne assisted. 
The formal dedication of the building was delayed until after the 
erection of the gallery, which was completed in April, 1870. The 
dedication occurred October 9th, 1875. 


The tabernacle is elliptical in shape, 250 feet long and 150 


BUILDING THE TABERNACLE 


Showing Plan of Roof Construction 
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feet wide. It is 70 feet from the floor to the highest part of the 
ceiling, and 80 feet to the highest roof. The great arched roof is 
built on the Remington or lattice bridge type. The illustration on 
page 197 shows the plan of construction. The trusses used in the 
lattice work, which occupy a space of ten feet between the ceiling 
and the roof, are held together by wooden pegs and rawhide. The 
turtle shaped roof rests on forty-four sandstone piers, three feet 
wide, nine feet long and twenty feet high. A gallery, built in 1870, 
thirty feet wide, and 480 feet long circles the entire auditorium 
except where the organ and choir loft are located. Twenty doors 
nine feet wide furnish easy ingress and egress. The seating capac- 
ity is approximately 8,000, although 11,000 have been crowded 
into the building. 

Many musical festivals have been held in this great auditorium. 
A bare record of these events would fill many pages. 


THE TABERNACLE CHOIR 


From the days of the Prophet Joseph Smith to and including 
those of President Heber J. Grant, the Mormon leaders, each in his 
day, has given to music and the drama hearty and active encourage- 
ment. In Kirtland a choir sang at the Temple dedication, and in Nau- 
voo there were capable vocal teachers and soloists. Here there were 
two choirs for religious gatherings, one of them ofteri singing at 
social gatherings at the Mansion House. Here also the Nauvoo 
Brass Band, under the leadership of Captain William Pitt, was 
organized. Its influence during early pioneer days, dominated 
the musical life of the people. These agencies of culture were 
transplanted to the valleys of the mountains by the great pioneer 
Brigham Young, and his missionary forces brought into the terri- 
tory from England and other countries many men of unusual tal- 
ent who gave our community its early musical reputation. 

The world’s greatest attractions have been brought to this 
Tabernacle, among them being Gilmore's, Sousa’s and Leoncar- 
allo’s bands, Paderewski, Adelina Patti, John McCormick, Galli- 
Curci, Lillian Nordica, Schuman-Heinck, Damrosch’s orchestra, 
John Charles Thomas, Fritz Kreisler, Mischa Elman, Nellie Melba, 
Jascha Heifitz, Philadelphia Symphony, Richard Crooks, Helen 
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THE MORMON TABERNACLE CHOIR 


Jepson, Nino Martini, Grace Moore, Beniamino Gigli, Joseph Hoff- 
man, Tito Schipa, Rachmaninoff, and other great international ar- 
tists and orchestras. The writer has had the pleasure of manag- 
ing many of the great concerts given here. 

These, together with the local festivals, pageants, and enter- 
tainments, have established the reputation of the Salt Lake Taber- 
nacle as one of the world’s greatest temples of music. 


Highlights in the history of the Choir have been the.many 
triumphant tours taken by the organization. Each one of the 
trips would furnish an interesting volume. Here is the list of 
excursions. The dates indicate the time of starting and returning: 


1893—World’s Fair, Chicago, August 29-September 13. 
Conductor, Evan Stephens; organist, Joseph J. Daynes. 

1896—Denver (Eisteddford), August 31-September 6. Con- 
ductor, Evan Stephens; organist, Joseph J. Daynes. 

1902—-San Francisco (concert tour), March 14-March 24. 
Conductor, Evan Stephens; organist, John J. McClellan. 

1909—Seattle, Washington (Alaska~Yukon Exposition), 
_ August 21-September 1, Conductor, Evan Stephens; organist. 

John J. McClellan. 

1911—New York (Irrigation Congress),* October 23- 
November 26. Conductor, Evan Stephens; organist, John J. 
McClellan. 

1926—Los Angeles, July 23-August 13. Conductor, Evan 
Stephens; organist, John J. McClellan. 

1934—-Chicago (Century of Progress), September 8-19. 
Conductor, Anthony C. Lund; organist, Frank W. Asper. 

1936—San Diego ( California-Pacific Exposition), July 19-28. 
Acting Assistant Conductor, Albert J. Southwick; organist, Frank 
W. Asper. 


Praise for this great Choir has been written by hundreds of 
critics. Only two are given here: 

“Their singing is wonderful.""—Paderewski. 

“I have heard most of the choirs and large choruses of the 
country, and played with many of them. Certainly the Mormon 


— ee eee 


*See the Juvenile Instructor, Volumes 37 and 38 for complete record of this tour. 
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THE MORMON TABERNACLE CHOIR 


Tabernacle Choir is the best trained of any in the United States.” 
—John Philip Sousa. 

(The Ogden Tabernacle Choir, a very efficient organization 
under the leadership of Joseph Ballantyne; Samuel Whittaker, or- 
ganist, made three successful tours of California cities.* Lester 
Hinchcliff is the present conductor. ) 


CHoIR CONDUCTORS 


John Parry was the first leader of the Choir in Salt Lake City. 
He was born February 11, 1789, at Newmarket, Flintshire, Eng- 
land, a son of Bernard Parry and Elizabeth Saunders. He came 
to Utah in 1849 and became leader of the Choir in the Bowery. 
Under his direction the Choir rendered service when the old Tab- 
ernacle was completed in 1852 and Brother Parry there continued 
his leadership until 1854 when he was called on a mission to Great 
Britain. He died in 1868 in Salt Lake City. 

Stephen Goddard was the second leader of the Choir, suc- 
ceeding Elder John Parry in that position, which he held until 
1856, when he was succeeded by James Smithies. He was born 
August 24, 1810, in Clinton County, New York, a son of Stephen 
G. and Sylvia Smith Goddard. 

Brother Goddard was then the owner of the property on Main 
Street, Salt Lake City, now occupied by the Montgomery Ward 
Department Store. He died at San Bernardino, California, Sep- 
tember 10, 1898. 

James Smithies, the third leader of the Tabernacle Choir, a 
son of Richard and Mary Robinson Smithies, was born in 1810, 
in Lancashire, England, and came to Utah in October, 1847. He 
served as leader of the Choir from 1856 to 1862. He died in a Salt 
Lake City, June 21, 1879. 

Charles J. Thomas,; 1862-1865. 

Robert Sands, the first choir leader in the great Tabernacle, 
was born in Ireland, April 15, 1828, a son of John and Jane Sands. 
He was baptized Aug. 21, 1849 and, locating in Scotland, rendered 
efficient aid as a local missionary. On March 11, 1861, he was 


*See Juvenile Instructor, beginning vol. 50, p. 510. 
tSee Jenson’s Biographical Encyclopedia. 
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appointed to preside over the Glasgow Conference, which position 
he held until May 30, 1863, when he immigrated to Zion. He and 
his family crossed the Atlantic with a company of 750 Latter-day 
Saints on the ship “Cynosure’’ under the direction of Elder David 
M. Stewart. 

Being a talented musician he was called to lead the choir in 
the old Tabernacle, commencing his labors there Nov. 19, 1865, 
and when the great Tabernacle was opened he led the singing 
at the opening services Oct. 6, 1867, and continued as leader of the 
choir until 1869, when he was succeeded by George Careless. 

George Careless,* 1869-1880. 

Ebenezer Beesley,” 1880-1889. 

Evan Stephens,” 1890-1916. 

Anthony C. Lund,* 1916-1935. 

J. Spencer Cornwall,* 1935, — 


THE GREAT ORGAN 


It may be truthfully said that the great organ in the Latter- 
day Saint Tabernacle, Salt Lake City, Utah, has given the might- 
iest service of any of its kind in America. It is not now merely 
a wooden, metal and electrical piece of mechanism. It has out- 
grown that designation. It has become a personality; known 
and loved from coast to coast, from Canada to Mexico, in the 
islands of the seas and even in foreign lands. Its voice may be 
distinguished from all others even as you immediately recognize 
that of a dear friend as he calls you over the telephone. And this 
glorious instrument has a unique history which lends an added 
charm to its beautiful voice. 

Joseph H. Ridges was the man who, with the help of others, 
built the great organ. He came from Australia, though a native 
of England. In Australia he worked in an organ factory and 
learned the art of organ building. ‘There he was converted to 
the doctrines of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints 
and journeyed to Utah in 1856. 

Professor Levi Edgar Young, in a pamphlet published by 


*Histories of the choir directors, if not included in this volume will be found in Jenson's 


L, D. S. Biographical Encyclopedia. 
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THE WORLD. 


STORIES OF LATTER-DAY SAINT HYMNS 


the Church Bureau of Information, gives the following account of 
the building of the organ which is here published by permission: 


“In the early sixties, Mr. Ridges was selected by President Brigham 
Young to build an organ in the Tabernacle, and the idea was endorsed 
by a number of other leading citizens, among whom were David O. 
Calder, Daniel H. Wells, George A. Smith, Alexander C. Pyper, Dr. 
J. M. Benedict and C. J. Thomas. After submitting preliminary drafts 
to President Young and his counselors, Mr. Ridges began making 
arrangements for the construction of the instrument, and was assisted 
by his associates, Shure Olsen, Niels Johnson, Henry Taylor, Frank 
Wood, and others. Meetings were held with these men almost daily, 
aad the reports of each man’s work were listened to. While one was 
collecting various specimens of wood from the canyons of Utah, another 
was making good tools with which to carve the wood, while still a third 
man was experimenting in making glue. So the preliminary work went 
on. Specimens of wood were sent by people from all over Utah, and 
it was finally decided that the best wood was found in the hills around 
Parowan and in Pine Valley, about 300 miles south of Salt Lake City. 
It was a fine grain of the white pine variety, and free from knots and 
without much pitch or gum. For the large pipes, it was especially well 
adapted. 

“The large pipes, some of which measure thirty-two feet, required 
thousands of feet of timber. Over the long, lonely roads labored the 
oxen day by day, hauling the heavy logs to Salt Lake City. At times 
there were as many as twenty large wagons, each with three yoke of 
oxen drawing its loads. The roads were rough and dusty, and many 
streams had to be bridged, that the wagons might pass over them with- 
out difficulty. In crossing one stream in southern Utah, the logs were 
let down over the bank with ropes, and the oxen driven some miles to 
find a ford, where they crossed and followed on down the bank to pick 
up the wagons and loads again. The timber was finally unloaded in 
Salt Lake City. Another important article for making the pipes was 
glue. This was made of hundreds of cattle hides as well as buffalo 
skins, by boiling the strips in large pots over fires. 

“The organ was begun in January, 1866. About one hundred men 
were employed constantly in its construction, and it was dedicated in 


October, 1867.’ 


Organ recitals were first given by Professor Joseph J. Daynes 
to specially invited guests mostly tourists who were entertained 
by the railway companies. Then the Church, under the direction 
of President Heber J. Grant, instituted free public daily recitals 
especially for the benefit of tourists. These have been continued 
until the present time and have been played by John J. McClellan, 
Edward P. Kimball, Tracy Y. Cannon, Alexander Schreiner, Frank 
W. Asper and Wade N. Stephens. 

The first nation-wide broadcast featuring the Tabernacle 
Choir and organ occurred in July, 1929. It was brought about 
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through the efforts of Mr. Earl J. Glade, Executive Vice-President 
of KSL. For over three years weekly programs were rendered 
over the nationwide network of the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany. In August, 1932, however, KSL, with a new 50,000 watt 
transmitter, joined the network of the Columbia Broadcasting 
System and began broadcasting the Choir program on that net- 
work on Sunday, September 4, 1932, less than a week after the 
last program was presented on NBC. Under the able direction 
of Richard L. Evans, commentator and writer, the programs have 
become more reverential in character, though secular as well as 
sacred music is rendered. More than three hundred volunteer 
singers engage in these weekly broadcasts, many making unusual 
sacrifices to attend the recitals and the necessary rehearsals. At 
the time of this writing, the choir had given more than 550 nation- 
wide broadcasts. Broadcast conductors, assistants and acting 
assistants have included Anthony C. Lund, B. Cecil Gates, Albert 
J. Southwick, D. Sterling Wheelwright, John R. Halliday, Richard 
P, Condie, and J. Spencer Cornwall. The First Presidency of the 
Church have given the Choir broadcast their full support. 

The singing of the Tabernacle choir, the playing of the 
Tabernacle organ, and the ‘spoken word” by Richard L. Evans 
have brought, the listening interest of the United States, Canada, 
and of many countries in the Southern continent, and beyond 
the seas, to focus upon Salt Lake City each Sunday morning. 

Tens of thousands of letters of appreciation pour in from 
near and remote places—from high public officials, from profes- 
sional men, from top-ranking business executives and from the 
rank and file. The spoken comments have been requested for 
reading into the Congressional Record, for the use of state supreme 
court judges, for use by educators, clergymen, doctors, key men 
of industry—and by the humble and unpretending in all walks of 
life. So wide and insistent became these requests that Harper 
& Brothers, Publishers, New York, in April, 1940, released a 
collection of these comments in book form, under the title “‘Unto 
the Hills’ by Richard L. Evans. 

This program has come in for special comment by the Vice- 
President of the United States, Senators, eminent columnists, and 
leaders in many other fields of endeavor. 
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